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Next morning Mr. Brownlow was 
not well enough to go to business. 
He was not ill. He repeated the 
assurance a score of times to him- 
self and to his children. He had 
not slept-well, that was all—and 
perhaps a day’s rest, a little quiet 
and tranquillity, would do him 
good. He had got up at his usual 
hour, and was down to breakfast, 
. and read his paper, and everything 
went on in its ordinary way; but 
yet he was indisposed—and a day’s 
rest would do him good. Young 
John assented heartily, and was 
very willing to take his father’s 
_ for the day and manage all 

is business, It was a bright morn- 
ing, and the room was full of flow- 
ers, and the young leaves fluttered 
at the windows in the earliest green 
of spring. It was exhilarating to 
stand in the great recesses of the 
windows and look out upon the 
park, all green and budding, and 
think it was all yours and your 
children’s—a sort of feeling which 
had little effect upon the young 
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people, but was sweet yet over- 
whelming to their father as he 
stood and looked out in the quiet 
of the morning. All his—all theirs; 
yet perhaps—— 

“JT don’t think I shall go down 
to-day,” he said. “You can tell 
Wrinkell to send me up the papers 
in the Wardell case. He knows, 
what I want. He can send the— 
the new clerk up with them—Powys 
I mean.” 

* Powys?” said Jack. 

“Well, yes, Powys. Is_ there 
any reason why he should not 
send Powys?” said Mr. Brownlow, 
peremptorily, feeling hot and con- 
scious, and ready to take offence. 

“No, certainly,” said Jack, with 
some surprise. He did not take to 
Powys, that was unquestionable ; 
yet the chances are he would never 
have remarked upon Mr. Brown- 
low’s choice of him but for the 
curious impatience and perempto- 
riness in his father’s tone. 

“T like him,” said Mr. Brown- 
low—‘“ he knows what he has to 
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do, and—he does it. I like a man 
who does that—it gives one confi- 
dence for the time to come.” 

“Yes,” said Jack. “I never 
cared for him, sir, as you know. He 
is not my ideal of a clerk—but that 
is nothing; only I rather think 
Wrinkell has changed his opinion 
lately. The young fellow gets on 
_ well enough—but there is a differ- 
egace. I suppose that sort of extra 
punctuality and virtue can only last 
a certain time.” 

“T daresay these are very fine 
notions, Jack,” said his father; “but 
I am not quite such an accomplish- 
ed man of the world, I suppose, as 
if I had been brought up at Eton. 
I believe in virtue lasting a long 
time. * You must bear with my old- 
fashioned prejudices.” This Mr. 
Brownlow said in a way which 
puzzled Jack, for he was not a man 
given to sneers. 

“Of course, if you take it like 
that, sir, I have not another word 
to say,” said the young man, and 
he went away feeling bitterly hos- 
tile to Powys, who seemed to be 
the cause of it all. He said to him- 
self that to be snubbed on account 
of a clerk was a new experience, 
and lost himself in conjectures as 
to the cause of this unexplained 
partiality—“‘ a fellow who his going 
to the bad and all,” Jack said to 
himself; and his feeling was some- 
what vindictive, and he did not feel 
so sorry as he ought to have done 
that Powys was going to the bad. 
It seemed on the whole a kind of 
retribution. Mr. Wrinkell himself 
had been sent for to Brownlows on 
various occasions, but it was not 
an honour that had been accorded 
to any of the clerks; and now this 
young fellow, whose appearance 
and conduct had both begun to be 
doubtful, was to have the privilege. 
Jack did not comprehend it; un- 
easy unexpressed suspicions came 
into his mind, all utterly wide of 
the mark, yet not the less uncom- 
fortable. The mare was a comfort 
to him as she went off in one of her 
long dashes, without ever taking 
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breath, like an arrow down the 
avenue; and so was the momen 
glimpse of a little face at the win- 
dow, to which he took off his hat; 
but notwithstanding these consola- - 
tions, he was irritated and some- 
what disturbed. On account of a 
cad! He had no right to give such 
a title to his father’s favourite ;. but 
still it must be allowed that it was 
a little hard. 

“Who is Powys?” said Sara, 
when her brother was gone. “ And 
why are you angry, papa? You 


are cross, you: know, and that is 
I am afraid you 


not like you. 
must be ill.” 

** Cross, am I?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. “I suppose I am not quite 
well—I told you I had a bad night.” 

‘* Yes———but what has Powys to 
do with it?—and who is he?” said 
Sara, looking into his face. 

Thengvarious possibilities rushed 
into her father’s mind; should he 
tell her what he was going to ask 
of her? Should he claim her pro- 
mise and hold’her to her word? 
Should he make an attempt, the 
only one possible, to secure for him- 
self a: confidant and counsellor? 
Ah, no! that was out of the ques- 
tion. He might sully his own hon- 
our,—but never, never his child’s. 
And he felt, even with a certain 
exultation, that his child would 
not have . yielded to the temp- 
tation—that she would balk him 
instead of obeying him, did she , 
know why. He felt this in his 
inmost mind, and he was glad. She 
would do what he asked her, trust- 
ing in him, and in her it would be a 
virtue—only his should be the sin. 

“Who is he?” he said, with a 
doubtful smile which resulted from 
his own thoughts, and not from her 
question. ‘* You will know who he 
is before long. I want to be civil to 
him, Sara. He is not just like any 
other clerk. I would bring him, 
if you would not be shocked—to 
lunch——” 

“Shocked!” said Sara, with one 
of her princess airs—‘I am not a 
great lady. You are Mr. Brownlow 
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the solicitor, papa—I hope I know 
my proper place.” 

“Yes,” said John Brownlow; 
but the words brought an uneasy 
colour to his face, and confounded 
him in the midst of his projects. 
To keep her from being merely Mr. 
Brownlow the solicitor’s daughter, 
he was going to soil his own honour 
and risk her happiness; and yet 
it was thus that she asserted her 
condition whenever she had a 
chance. He left her as soon as* he 
could, taking no such advantage of 
his unusual holiday as Sara supposed 
he would. He left the breakfast- 
room whith was so bright, and 
wandered away into the library, a 
room which, busy man as he was, 
he occupied very seldom. It was 
of all the rooms in Brownlows the 
one which had most appearance of 
having been made by a new pro- 
prietor. There were books ‘in it, to 


- ‘be sure, which had belonged to the 


Brownlows, the solicitors, for gene- 
rations; but these were not half 
or quarter part enough to fill the 
room, which was larger than any 
two rooms in the High Street—and 
consequently it had been necessary 
to fill the vacant space with ranges 
upon ranges of literature out of the 
bookseller’s, which had not mel- 
lowed on the shelves, nor come to 
belong to them by nature. Mr. 
Brownlow did not think of this, 
but yet he was somehow conscious 
of it when, with the prospect of a 
long unoccupied day before him, 
he went into this room. It was on 
the other side of the house, turned 
away from the sunshine, and looking 
out upon nothing but evergreens, 
sombre corners of shrubberies, and 
the paths which led to the kitchen 
and stables. He went in and sat 
down by the table, and looked 
round at all the shelves, and drew 
a blotting-book towards him me- 
chanically. What did he want 
with it? he had no letters to write 
there—nothing to do that belonged 
to that luxurious leisurely place. 
Ifthere was work to be done, it 
* was at the office that he ought to 


do it. He had not the habit of - 
writing here—nor even of reading. 
The handsome library had nothing 
to do with his life. This, perhaps, 
was why he established himself in 
it on the special day of which we 
speak. It seemed to him as if 
any moment his fine house might 
topple down about his ears like a 
house of cards. He had thought 
over it in the High Street till 
he was sick and his head swam; 
perhaps some new light might 
fail on the subject if he were to 
think of it here. This: was why 
he established himself at the table, 
making in his leisure a pretence to 
himself of having something to do. 
If he had been used to any sort of 
guile or dishonourable dealing, the 
chances are it would have been 
easier for him; but it is hard upon 
aman to change the habits of his 
life. John Brownlow had to main- 
tain with himself a fight harder 
than that which a man ordinarily 
has to fight against temptation ; 
for the fact was that this was far, 
very far from being his case. He 
was not tempted to do wrong. It 
was the good impulse which in his 
mind had come to be the thing to 
be struggled against.“ What he 
wanted was to do what was right; 
but with all the steadiness of a 
virtuous resolution he had set him- 
self to struggle against his impulse 
and to do wrong. 

Here was the state of the case: 
He had found, as he undoubt- 
edly believed, the woman whom 
more than twenty years ago he 
had given himself so much trouble 
to find. She was here, a poor 
woman—to whom old Mrs. Thom- 
son’s fifty thousand pounds would 
be equal to as many millions—with 
ason, whose every prospect would 
be changed, whose life would begi 
on a totally different level, if his - 
legitimate inheritance came to him 
as it ought: this was all very dis- 
tinct and clear. But, on the other 
hand, to withdraw that fifty thou- 
sand pounds from his own affairs 
at this moment, would be next to 
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ruin to John Brownlow. It would 
be a loss to him of almost as much 
more. It would reduce him again 
hopelessly to the character of the 
country solicitor—a character which 
he had not abandoned, which he 
had, in short, rather prided himself 
in keeping up, but which was very 
different, in conjunction with his 
present standing in the county, 
from what it would be were he 
Brownlow the solicitor alone. 
And then there was the awful 
question of interest, which ought to 
have been accumulating all these 
five-and-twenty years. He thought 
to himself, as he reflected, that his 
best course would have been to 
reject young Powys’s application 
and throw him off, and leave him 
to find occupation where he could. 
Then, if the young man had dis- 
covered anything, it would at least 
have been a fair fight. But he had 
of his own will entered into re- 
lations with him; he had him 
under his eyes day by day, a 
standing temptation, a standing 


reproacli; he had: kept him close 
by him to make discoveries that 
otherwise he probably never would 
have made; and he had made dis- 


coveries. At any moment the 
demand might come which should 
change the character.of the position 
altogether. All this was old ground 
over which he had gone time after 
time. There was nothing new in 
it but the sudden remedy which 
had occurred to him on the previous 
night as he walked home. He had 
not as yet confessed to himself that 
he had accepted that suggestion, 
and yet only half voluntarily he 
had taken the first steps to bring 
it about. It was a remedy almost 
as bad as the original danger— 
very unpalatable, very mortifying 
—but it was better than utter 
-downfall. By moments Mr. Brown- 
low’s heart revolted altogether 
against it. It was selling his child, 
even though it was for her own 
sake—it was taking advantage of 
her best instincts, of her rash 
girlish readiness to put her future 
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in his hands, And there were also 

other questions involved. When 

it came to the point, would Sara 
hold by her promise—had she 
meant it, in earnest, as a real 

promise when she madeit? And 
then she was a girl who would do 
anything, everything for her father’s 
sake, in the way of self-sacrifice, 

but would she understand sacrifice 
ing herself to save, not her father, 

but Brownlows? All these were 
very doubtful questions. Mr. Brown- 
low, who had never before been 
in anybody’s power, who knew no- 
thing about mysteries, found him- 
self now, as it were, in everybody's 
power, threading a darkling way, 

from which his own efforts could . 
never deliver him. He was in. the 
power of young Powys, who any day 
could come to his,door and demand 
—how much? any sum almost—his 
whole fortune—with no alternative 
but that of a lawsuit, which would 
take his good name as well. He 
was in the power of his son, who, 
if he heard of it, might simplify 
matters very summarily, and the 
chances were would do so; and he 
was-in the power of Sara, who 
could save. him if she would—save 
him not only from ‘the conse- 
quences but from the sin—save 
his conscience and his credit, and 
her own position. Why should not 
she do it? Young Powys was 
poor, and perhaps not highly edu- 
cated; bat he was pleasanter to 
look at, more worth talking to, 
than Sir Charles Motherwell. If 
he gave his daughter to this 4outh 

John Brownlow felt that he would 
do more than merely make him 
amends for having taken his in- 
heritdnce. It would be restoring 
the inheritance to him, and giving 
him over and above it something 
that was worth more than «<om- 
pound interest. When he bad come 
to this point, however, a revulsion 
occurred in his thoughts. How 
could he think of marrying his 
child, his Sara, she of whom he 
had made a kind of princess, who 
might marry anybody, as people 
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say—how could he give her to 
a nameless young man in ‘his 
office? What would the world 
say? What inquiries, what sus- 
picions would arise, if he gave 
up his house and all its advan- 
tages to a young fellow without a 
nny? And then Sara herself, so 
delicate in all her tastes, so daintily 
prought up, so difficult to. please! 
If she were so little fastidious. at 
the eid, what would be thought of 
it? She had refused Sir Charles 
Motherwell, if not actually yet 
tacitly—and Sir Charles had many 
advantages, and was very nearly 
the greatest man in the county— 
refused him, and now was going to 
take her father’s uncultivated clerk. 
Would she, could she do it? was 
ita thing he ought to ask of her? 
or was it not better that he should 
take it upon his conscience boldly 
to deceive and wrong the stranger 
than to put such a burden on the 
delicate shoulders of his child ? 

Thus he passed the morning, 
driven about from one idea to an- 
other, and feeling little comfort in 
any, longing for Powys’s arrival, 
that he might read in his eyes- how 
much he knew, and yet fearing it, 
lest he might know too.much. If 
any of his clients had come to 
him in such a state of mind, John 
Brownlow would have looked upon 
that man with a certain pity min- 
gled with contempt, and while ad- 
vising him to his best would have 
said to himself, How weak all this 
shilly-shally is! one way or other 
let something be decided. But it 
is ‘a very different matter deciding 
on one’s own affairs and on the 
affairs of other people. Even at 
that moment, notwithstanding his 
own agitation and mental distress, 
had he been suddenly called upon 
for counsel he could have given it 
clearly and fully—the thing was, 
that he could not advise himself. 

And to aggravate matters, while 
he sat thus thinking it all over and 
waiting for Powys, and working 
himself up almost to the point of 
preparing for a personal contest 
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with him, the Rector chanced to 
call, and was brought triumphant] 

into the library. ‘ Papa is so sel- 
dom at home,” Sara had said, with 
a certain exultation; “‘come and 
see.him.” And Mr. Hardcastle was 
exultant too. “How lucky that I 
should have come to-day of all 
others,” he said. ‘‘One never sees 
you by daylight,” f 

“ Well, yes,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
who was cross and out of temper in 
spite of himself; “I am visible by 
daylight to everybody on the road 
between this and Masterton, I 
don’t think I shut myself up.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” 
said the Rector; “but you have 
been overdoing it, Brownlow. 
You're ill. I always told you you 
ought to give yourself more leisure. 
A man at your time of life is not 
like a young fellow. We can’t do 
it, my dear sir—we can’t do it. I 
am up to o much as — men of 
my age; but it won’t do morning 
and night—I have found that out.” 

“Tt suits me very well,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, “I am not ill, 
thank you. I had a restless night. 
—rather——” 

“Ah, that’s just it,” said Mr. 
Hardcastle. “The brain is fa- 
tigued—that is what it is. And 
you ought to take- warning. It 
is the beginning of so many things. 
For instance, last year when m 
head was so bad——” ‘ 

“Don’t s of it,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘ My head is not bad; 
Iam all right. I have a—a clerk 
coming with some papers: that is 
what I am waiting for. Is Fanny 
with you to-day?” 

“No,” said Mr. 


Hardcastle. 
“They have begun to have her up 
at Ridley more than I care to see 


her. And there is that young Kep- 
pel, you know. Not that he means 
anything, I suppose. Indeed, I 
thought he was devoted to Sara 
a short time ago. Ah, my dear 
Brownlow, it is a difficult matter 
for us, left as we both are with 
young girls who have never known 
maternal care——” 
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It was not a moment when Mr. 
Brownlow could enter upon such 
a subject. But he instinctively 
changed his expression, and looked 
solemn and serious, as the occasion 
demanded. Poor Bessie !—he had 
probably been a truer lover to her 
than the Rector had been to the 
two Mrs. Hardcastlesy though she 
had not been in his mind just then ; 
but he felt. bound to put on the 
necessary melancholy look. 

“* Yes,” he said; “no doubt it is 
difficult. My clerk is very late. He 
ought to have been here at twelve. 
I have a good many pressing mat- 
ters of business just now——” 

“T see, I see; you have no time 
for private considerations,” said 
the Rector. “Don’t overdo it, don’t 
overdo it,—that is all I have got 
to say. Remember what a condi- 
tion I was in only two years since 
—took no pleasure in anything. 
Man delighted me not, nor woman 
either—not even my little Fanny. 
If ever there was a miserable state 
on earth, it is that. I see a fine 
tall young fellow’ straying about 
there among the shrubberies. Is 
that your clerk?” 

Mr. Brownlow got up hastily and 
came to the window, and there be- 
yond all question. was Powys, who 
had lost his way, and had got in- 
volved in the maze of paths which 
divided the evergreens. It was a 
curious way for him to approach 
the house, and he was not the man 
to seek a back entrance, however 
humble his circumstances had been. 
But anyhow it was he, and he had 
got confused, and stood under one 
of the great laurels, looking at the 
way to the stables, and the way to 
‘the kitchen, feeling that neither 
way was his way, and not knowing 
where to turn. Mr. Brownlow 
opened the window and called to 
him. Many a day after he thought 
of it, with that vague wonder which 
such symbolical circumstances na- 
turally excite. It did not seem im- 
portant enough to be part of the 
symbolism of Providence at the 
moment. Yet it was strange to re- 
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member that it was thus the 
young man was brought into the 
house. Mr. Brownlow set the win- 
dow open, and watched him as he 
came forward, undeniably a fine 
tall young fellow, as Mr. Hardcastle 
said. Somehow a kind of pride in 
his good looks, such as a father 
might have felt, came into John 
Brownlow’s mind. Sir Charles, 
with his black respirator, was not 
to be named in the same day with 
young Powys, so far as appearance 
went: He was looking as he did 
when he first came to the office, 
fresh, and frank, and openhearted., 
Those appearances which had s0 
troubled the mind of Mr. Wrinkell 
and alarmed Mr. Brownlow hirnself, 
were not visible in his open coun- 
tenance. He came forward with 
his firm and rapid step, not the step 
of a dweller in streets. And Mr, 
Hardcastle, who had a slight infa- 
sion of muscular Christianity in his 
creed, could not refrain from admi- 
ration. B 

“That is not much like what one 
looks for in a lawyer’s clerk,” said 
the Rector. “What a chest that 
young fellow has got! Who is he, 
Brownlow ?—not a Masterton man, 
I should think.” 

“He is a Canadian,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, “not very long in the, 
office, but very promising. He has 
brought me some papers that I must 
attend to——” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” said 
Mr. Hardcastle—“ always business; 
but I shall stay to luncheon as you 
are at home. I suppose you mean 
to allow yourself some lunch ? ” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Brownlow ; 
but it was impossible to reply 
otherwise than coldly. He had 
wanted no spy upon his actions, 
nobody to speculate on what he 
meant in the strange step he was 
about to take. He could not send 
his neighbour away; 
same time he could not be cordial 
to him 4s if he desired his company. 
And then he turned to speak to his 
clerk, leaving the Rector, who went 
away in a puzzled state of mind, 
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wondering whether Mr. Brownlow 
meant to be rude to him. As for 
young Powys, he came in by the 
window, taking off his hat, and 
looking at his employer with an 
honest mixture of amusement and 
embarrassment, ‘“‘I beg your par- 
don, sir,” he said; “I had lost my 
way; I don’t know where I was 
going——” 

“You were going to the.stables,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, “ where I dare- 
say you would have found something 
much more amusing than with me. 
Come in. You are later than I ex- 
pected. How is it you did not 
come up in the dogcart?’ My son 
should have thought of that.” 

“He did not say anything about 
it,” said Powys, “but I liked the 
walk, Mr. Wrinkell told me to 
bring you these, sir. They are the 
papers in the Wardell case; and he 
gave me some explanations which I 
was to repeat to you—some new 
facts that have just come out——” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
He gave the young man a seat at 
his table, and resumed his own, 
and drew the papers to him. 
But he was not thinking of the 
papers or of the Wardell case. His 
attention was fixed upon his young 
companion. Perhaps it was the 
walk, perhaps some new discovery, 
perhaps because he began to see his 
way to the recovery of that which 
John Brownlow was determined not 
to give up, but certainly his eye 
was as bright and his colour as 
fresh as when he had first come to 
the office innocent and unsuspect- 
ing. He sat down with none of 
sthe affectation either of humility or 
of equality which a Masterton 
youth of his position would have 
shown. He was not afraid of his 
employer, who had been kind to 
him, and his transatlantic ideas 
made him feel the difference be- 
tween them, though great in the 
mean time, to be rather a difference 
of time than of class. Such at 


least was the unconscigus feeling in 


his mind. It is true that he had 
begun to learn that more things 


than time, or even industry and 
brains, are necessary in an old and 
long-constituted social system, but 
his new and hardly purchased know- 
ledge had not affected his instincts. 
He was respectful, but he did not 
feel himself out of place in Mr. 
Brownlow’s library. He took his 
seat, and looked round him with 
the interest of a man free to ob- 
serve or even comment, which, con- 
sidering that even Mr. Wrinkell was 
rather disposed at Brownlows to 
sit on the edge of his chair, was a 
pleasant variety. Mr. Brownlow 
drew the papers to him, and bent 
over them, leaning his head on both 
his hands; but the fact was, he was 
looking at Powys from under that 
cover, fixing his anxious gaze upon 
him, reading what was in.the un- 
suspicious face—what was in it, 
and most likely a great deal which 
was not in it. When he had done 
this for some minutes he suddenly 
raised his. head, removed his hands 
from his forehead to his chin, and ' 
looked steadily at his young com- 
panion. 

“T will attend to these by-and- 
by,” he said, abruptly; “in the 
mean time, my young friend, I have 
something to.say to you.” 

Then Powys, whose eyes had 
been fixed upon a dark picture over 
and beyond, at some distance, Mr. 
Brownlow’s head, came to himself 
suddenly, and met the look fixed 
upon him. The elder man thought 
there was a little defiance in the 
-glance which the younger cast upon 
him; but this is one of the things 
in which one sees always what one 
is prepared to see. Powys, for his 
part, was not in the least defiant; 
he was a little surprised, a little 
curious, eager to hear and reply, 
but he was utterly unconscious of 
the sentiments which the other read 
in his eyes. ' 

“JT thought a little while ago,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, in his excite- 
ment going further than he meant 
to go, “that I had found in you 
one of the best clerks that ever I 
had.’ 
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Here he stopped for a moment, 
and Powys regarded him open- 
mouthed, wang for more. His 
frank face clouded gver a little 
when he saw that Mr. Brownlow 
made a pause. “I was going to say 
Thank you, sir,” said the young 
man; “and indeed I'do say Thank 
you; but am I to understand that 
you don’t think so now?” 

“JT don’t know what to think,” 
said Mr. Brownlow. ‘I take more 
interest in you than—than I am 
in the habit of taking in a—in a 
stranger; but they tell me at the 
office there is a change, and I see 
there is a change. It has been 
suggested to me that you were 
going to the bad, which I don’t 
believe; and it has been suggested 
to me that you had something on 
your mind——” ‘ 

The young man had changed 
colour, as indeed he could scarcely 
help doing; his amour propre was 
still as lively and as easily excited 
as is natural to his age. “If you 
are speaking of my duties in the 
office, sir,” he said; “you have a 
perfect right to speak; but I don’t 
suppose they cquld be influenced 
one way or another by the fact 
that I had something on my 
mind——” 

“T am not speaking to you so 
much as your employer as—as 
your friend,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“You know the change has been 
visible. People have spoken about 
it to me—not perhaps the people 
you would imagine to have inter- 
fered. And I want to speak to 
you as an old man may speak to a 
young man—as I should wish, if 
the circumstances make it needful, 
any one would speak to my son. 
Why do you smile?” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; but I 
could not but smile at the thought 
of Mr. John——” 

*“ Never mind Mr. John,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, discomfited. ‘“ He 
has his way, and we have ours. I 
don’t set up my son as an example, 
The thing is, that I should be glad 
if you would take me into your 
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confidence. If anything is 

I might be able to help you; oa 
if you have something on your 
mind——” 

“Mr. Brownlow,” said young 
Powys, with a deep blush, “I am 
very sorry to seem ungratefal, but 
a man, if he is good for anything, 
must have something he keeps to 
himself. If it is about my work, I 
will hear whatever you please to 
say to me, and make whatever ex- 
planations you req V1}. 6m no 
going to the bad; but for anything 
else I think I have a right to my 
own mind.” 

“T don’t deny it—I don’t deny 
it,” said Mr. Brownlow, anxiously, 
“Don’t think I want to thrust 
myself into your affairs; but if 
either advice or help——” 

“Thank you,” said the young 
man. He smiled, and once more 
Mr. Brownlow, though not ima- 
ginative, put, a thousand mean- 
ings into the smile. “TI will be 
more attentive to my work,” he 
said; “ perhaps I have suffered m 
own thoughts to interfere wi 
me. Thank you, sir, for your 
kindness. I am very glad that 
you have given me this warning.” 

“But it does not tempt you to 
open your heart,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, smiling too, though not with 
very pleasurable feelings. 

“There is nothing in my heart 
that is worth opening,” said 
Powys; “nothing but my own - 
small affairs—thank you heartily all 
the same.” 

This is how Mr. Brownlow was 
baffled notwithstanding his superior 
age and prudence and skill. He 
sat silent for a time with that 
curious feeling of humiliation and 
displeasure which attends a defeat 
even when nobody is to be blamed 
for it. Then by way of saving his 
dignity he drew once more towards ' 
him the Wardell papers and studied 
them in silence. 3 for the young 
man, he resumed, but with a troub- 
led mind, hjs examination of the 
dark old picture. Perhaps his re- 
fusal to open his heart arose as 
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mud from the fact that he had 
next to nothing to tell as from any 
other reason, and the moment that 
the conversation ceased his heart 
misgave hint, Young Powys was 
not one of the people possessed by 
a blessed certainty that the course 
they thenselves take is the best. 
As soon ashe had closed his mouth 
a revulsion of feeling came upon 
him. He semed to himself hard- 
hearted, ungrateful, odious, ‘and 
sat thinking »ver all Mr. Brown- 
low’s kindness to him, and his de- 
testable requita: of that kindne 

and asking himelf how he coul 

recommence the interrupted talk. 
What could he say to show that he 
was very grateful, and a devoted 
servant, notwithstanding that there 
was acorner of his hart which he 
could not open up? or must he 
continue to lie under ibis sense of 
having disappointed aid refused 
to confide in so kind a fliend? A 
spectator would have supposed the 
circumstances unchanged had he 
seen the lawyer seated caluly at 
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the table looking over his papers, 
and his clerk at a little distance 
respectfully waiting his employ- 
er’s pleasure; but in the breast of 
the young man, who was much 
too young to be sure of himself, 
there was a wonderful change. He 
seemed to himself to have made a 
friend into an enemy; to have lost 
his yantage-ground in Mr. Brown- 
low’s good opinion, and above all 
to have been ungrateful and un- 
kind. : Thus they sat in dead si- 
lence till the bell for luncheon—the 
great bell which amused Pamela, 
bringing a lively picture before her 
of all that was going on at the great 
house—began to sound into the 
stillness. Then Mr. Brownlow stir- 
red, gathered his papers together, 
and rose from his.chair. Powys sat 
still, not knowing what to do; and 
it may be imagined what his feel- 
ings were when his employer spoke. 

“Oome along, Powys,” said Mr. 
Brownlow—“ you have had a long 
walk, and you must be hungry— 
come and have some lunch.” 


OHAPTER XV.—LUNOHEON. 


It was like a dream to the youtg 
Oanadian when he followed the 
master of the house into the din- 
ing-room;—not that that, or any 
other social privilege, would have 
struck the youth with astonish- 
ment or exultation as it would have 
done a young man from Masterton ; 
but because he had just behaved so 
ungratefully and ungraciously, and 
had no right to any such recom- 
pense. He had heard enough in 
the office about Brownlows to know 
that it was an unprecedented hon- 
our that was being paid him; but 
it was the coals of fire thus heaped 
upon his head which he principally 
felt. Sara was alréady at the head 
of the table in all that perfection 
of dainty apparel which dazzles 
the eyes of people unused to it. 
Naturally the stranger knew no- 
thing about any one particular of 
her dress, but he felt, without 


knowing how, the difference be- 
tween that costly simplicity and 
all the finery of the women he was 
accustomed to see. It was a differ- 
vnt sphere and atmosphere alto- 
@ther from any he had ever en- 
teed; and the only advantage he 
haa over any of his fellow-clerks 
who might have been introduced 
in thy same way was, that he had 
mastered the first grand rule of 
good breeding, and had forgotten 
himself He had no time to think 
how he ought to behave in his own 
person. His mind was too much 
occupied by the novelty of the 
here into which he was thus sud- 
af brought. Sara inclined her 
quan as he was brought 

in, and was not surprised; but as 
fo: Mr. Hardcastle, whose seat was 
just opposite that of young Powys, 
words could not express his con- 
stenation. One of the clerks! 
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Mr. Brownlow the solicitor was not 
such a great man himself that he 
should feel justified in introducing 
his clerks at his table; and after 
that, what next? A rapid calcula- 
tion passed through Mr. Hardcastle’s 
mind as he stared at the new-comer. 
If this sort of thing was to go on, 
it would have to be looked to. If 
Mr. Brownlow thought jt right for 
Sara, he certainly should not think 
it right for his Fanny. Jack 
Brownlow himself, with Brown- 
lows perhaps, and at least @ large 
share of his father’s fortune, was 
not to be despised; but the clerks! 
The Rector even felt himself in- 
jured—though, to be sure, young 
Powys or any other clerk could 
not have dreamed of paying ad- 
dresses to him. And it must be 
admitted that the conversation was 
not lively at table. Mr. Brownlow 
was embarrassed as knowing his 
own intentions, which, of course, 
nobody else did. Mr. Hardcastle 


was astonished and partially af- 
fronted. And Powys kept silence. 


Thus there was only Sara to keep 
up a little appearance of animation 
at the table. It is at such moments 
that the true superiority of woman- 
kind really shows itself. She was not 
embarrassed—the social difference 
which, as she thought, existed be- 
tween her and her father’s clerk 
was so great and complete tha/ 


_ Sara felt herself as fully at liberty 


to be gracious to him, as if he lad 
been his own mother or siser. 
“If Mr. Powys walked all the way 
he must want his luncheon, pepa,” 
she said. ‘Don’t you think it is 
a pretty road? Of course it és not 
grand like your scenery in Canada. 
We don’t have any Niagiras in 
England; but it is pleasant, don’t 
you think?” 

“Tt is very pleasant,” said young 
Powys; “but there are more things 
in Oanada than Niagara.” 

“T suppose so,” said Sara, who 
was rather of opinion that he ougit 
to have been much flattered by ler 
allusion to Oanada; “and there 
are préttier places in England tan 
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Dewsbury—but still people who 
belong to it are fond of it al) the 
same. Mr. Hardcastle, this 8 the 
dish you are so fondygf—ar you 
ill, like papa, that you dot’t eat 
to-day?” 

“Not ill, my dear,” said the 
Rector, with meaning—“only like 
your papa, a little out of sorts.” 

“T don’t know why people should 
be out of sorts who Aave every- 
thing they can possibly want,” said 
Sera. “I think it irs wicked both 
of papa and you. If you were poor 
men in the village, vith not enough 
for your children te eat, you would 
know better than éo be out of sorts, 
I am sure it woul do us all a great 
deal of good if we were suddenly 
ruined,” the young woman con- 
tinued, lookirg her father, as it 
happened, fill in the face. Of 
course she 4id not mean anything. 
It came isto her head all at once 
to say ths, and she said it; but 
equally & course it fell with a very 
differen: significance on her father’s 
ears. He changed colour in spite 
of hinaself—he dropped on his plate 
a morsel he was carrying to his 
moith. A sick sersation came 
ovr him. Sara did not know very 
puch about the foundation of his 
fortune, but still she knew some- 
thing; and she was just as likely 
as not to let fall some word which’ 
would throw final illumination 
upon the mind of the young 
stranger. Mr. Brownlow smiled a 
sickly sort of smile at her from the 
other end of the table. 

“Don’t use such strong lan- 
guage,” he said. “ Being ruined 
means with Sara going to live in 
a cottage covered with roses, and 
taking care of one’s aged father; 
but, my darling, your father is not 
yet old enough to gp in to being 
ruined, even shoyld such a chance 
happen to us. So you must make 
up your mind to do without the 
cottage. The roses you oan have, 
as many as you like.” 

“Sara means by ruin, that is to 
say,” said the Rector, “something 
rather better than the best that I 
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have been able to struggle into, 
and nothing to do for tt. Ishould 
accept her ruin with all my heart.” 

“You ar@ laughing at me,” said 
Sara, ‘both of you. Fanny would 
know if she were here. You un- 
derstand, don’t you, Mr. Powys? 
What do I care for cottages or 
roses? but if one were suddenly 
brought face to face’ with the reali- 
ties of life-——” 

“You have got that out of a 
book, Sara,” said the Rector. 

“ And if I have, Mr. Hardcastle ? ” 
said Sara. ‘“‘I hope somg books 
are true. I know what I'mean, 
whether you know it or not. And 
so does Mr. Powys,” she added, 
suddenly meeting the strapger’s 
eye. 

This appeal was unlucky, for 
it neutralised the amusement of 
the two elder gentlemen, apd 
. brought them back to their start- 
ing-point. It was a mistake in 
every way, for Powys, though he 
was looking on with interest and 
wonder, did not understand what 
Sara meant. He looked at her 
when she spoke, and reddened, and 
faltered something, and then be- 
took himself to his plate with great 
assiduity, to hide his perplexity. 
He had never known anything but 
the realities of life. He had known 
them in their most primitive shape, 
and he was beginning to become 
acquainted with them still more 
bitterly in the shape they take 
in the midst of civilisation, when 
poverty has to contend with more 
than' the primitive necessities. 
And to think of this dainty crea- 
ture, whose very air that she 
breathed seemed different from 
that of his world, desiring to be 
brought face to face with such 
realities! He had been looking at 
her with great reverence, but now 
there mingled with his reverence 
Just that shade of conscious supe- 
riority which a man likes’ to feel. 
He was not good, sweet, delight- 
some, celestial, as she was, but he 
knew better—precious distinction 
between the woman and the man. 
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But Sara, always thinking of him 
as so different from herself that she 
could use freedom with him, was 
not satisfied. “You understand 
mé?” she said, repeating her ap- 
peal. 
“No,” said young Powys; “at 
least if it is real poverty she speaks 
of, I don’t think Miss Brownlow 
can know what it means.” He 
turned to her father as he spoke 
with the instinct of natural good- 
breeding. And thereupon there 
occurred a curious change. The 
two gentlemen began to approve of 
the stranger. _ Sara, who up to this 
moment had been so gracious, ap- 
proved of him no more, . 

“You are quite right,” said the 
Rector; “what Miss Brownlow 
is thinking of is an imaginary 
poverty which exists no longer—if 
it ever existed. If your father had 
ever been a poor curate, my dear 
Sara, like myself, for instance——” 

“Oh, if you are all going to turn 
against me——” said Sara, with a 
little shrug of her shoulders. And 
she turned away as much as she 
could do it without rudeness from 
the side of the table at which young 
Powys sat, and began in revenge to 
talk society. ‘So Fanny is at Rid- 
ley,” she said; “what does she 
mean by always being at Ridley? 
The Keppels are very well, but 
they are not so charming as that 
comes to. Is there any one nice 
staying there just now?” 

“Perhaps you and I should not 
agree about niceness,” said the Rec- 
“There are several people 
down for Easter. There is Sir 
Joseph Scrape, for instance, who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
once, before you were born. I am 
very fond ‘of him, but you would 

refer his grandson, Sara, if he 
ee to have a grandson.” 

“On the contrary, I like old gen- 
tlemen,” said Sara. ‘I never see 
anything else, for one thing. There 
is yourself, Mr. Hardcastle, and 

a ” . 

. CWell, Isuppose I am an old 
gentleman,” said the Rector, rue- 
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fully ; “at least to babies like you. 
That is how things go in this world 
—one shifts the burden on to one’s 
neighbour. Probably Sir Joseph 
is of my mind, and thinks some- 
body else old. And then, in re- 
venge, we have nothing to do but 
to call you young creatures babies, 
' though you have the world in your 
hands,” Mr. Hardcastle added, with 
a sigh; for he was a vigorous man, 
and a widower, and had been 
already twice married, and saw no 
reason why he should not take that 
step again. And it was hard upon 
him to be called an old gentleman 
in this unabashed and open way. 

“ Well, they have the world be- 
fore them,” said Mr. Brownlow; 
“but I am not so sure that they 
have it in their hands.” te 

“We have nothing in our hands,” 
said Sara, indignantly—‘even I, 
though papa is awfully good to me. 
I don’t mean to speak slang, but 
he is awfully good, you know; and 
what does it matter? I daren’t go 
anywhere by myself, or do anything 
that everybody else doesn’t do. 
And as for Fanny, she would not 
so much as take a walk if she 
thought you did not like it.” 

“Fanny is a very good girl,” 


said Mr. Hardcastle, with a certain - 


melting in his voice. 

“We are all very good girls,” 
said Sara, “‘ but what is the use of 
it? We have to do everything we 
are told just the.same; and have 
old Lady Motherwell, for example, 
sitting upon one, whenever she 
hasa chance. And then you say 
we have the world in our. hands! 
If you were to let us do a little as 
we pleased, and be happy our own 
way——” 

“Then you have changed your 
mind,” said Mr. Brownlow. He 
was smiling, but yet underneath 
that he was very serious, not able 
to refrain from giving in his mind 
a thousand times more weight than 
they deserved to his daughter’s 
light and random words, though 
he knew well enough they were 
random and light. “I thought 
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you were a dutiful child, who 
would do what I asked you, even 
in the most important transaction 
of your life—so you said once, at 
heart.” 

“Anything you asked me, pa- 
pa?” cried Sara, with a sudden 
change of countenance. “ Yes, to 
be sure! anything!’ Not because 
I am <dutifal, but because—you 
are surely all very stupid to-day 
—because— Don’t you know 
what I mean?” 

“ Yes,” said young Powys, who 
all this, time had not spoken a 
word. Perhaps in her impatience 
her eye had fallen upon him; per- 
haps it was because he could not 
help it; but however that might 
be, the monosyllable sent a ligtle 
electric shock round the table, 
As for the speaker himself, he had 
no sooner uttered it than he red- 
dened like a girl up to his very 
hair. Sara started a little, and be- 
came suddenly silent, looking at 
the unexpected interpreter she had 
got; and as for the Rector, he 
stared with the air of a man who 
asks himself, What next? 

The sudden pause thus made in 
the conversation by his inadvertent 
reply, confused the young man 
most of all. He felt it down to 
the very tips of his fingers. It 
went tingling through and through 
him, as if he were the centre of the 
electricity—as indeed he was. His 
first impulse, to get up and run 
away, of course could not be yield- 
ed to; and as luncheon was over 
by this time, and the servants gone, 
and the business of the meal over, 
it was harder than ever to find any 
shelter to retire behind. Despair 
at last, however, gave him a little 
courage. “TI think, sir,” he said, 
turning to Mr. Brownlow, “if you 
have no commands for me that I 
had better go. Mr. Wrinkell will 
want to know your opinion; un-, 
less, indéed—-—” 

“‘T am not well enough for work,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, “and you may 
as well take a holiday as you are 
here. It will do you good. 
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and look at the horses, and take a 
stroll in ¢he park. Of course you 
are fond of the country. I don’t 
think there is much to see in the 
house——”’ 

“If Mr. Powys would like to see 
the Claude, I will take him into the 
drawing-room,” said Sara, with all 
her original benignity. Powys, to 
tell the truth, did not very well 
know whether he was standing on 
his head, or on the other and more 
ordinary extremity. He was con- 
founded by the grace showed to 
him. And being a backwoodsman 
by nature, and knowing not much 
more than Masterton in the civil- 
ised world, the fact is that at first, 
before he considered the matter, he 
had not an idea what a Claude was. 
But that made no difference; he 
was ready to have gone to Pande- 
monium if the same offer had been 
made to show the way. Not that 
he had fallen in love at first ‘sight 
with the young mistress of Brown- 
lows. He was too much dazzled, 


too much surprised for that; but 


he had understood what she meant, 
and the finest little delicate thread 
of rapport had come into existence 
between them. As for Sara’s con- 
descension and benignity, he liked 
it. .Her brother would have driven 
him frantic with a tithe of the af- 
fability which Sara thought her 
duty under the circumstances; but 
from her it was what it ought. to 
be. The young man did not think 
it-was possible that such a privilege 
was to be accorded to him, but he 
looked at her gratefully, thanking 
her with his eyes. And Sara looked 
at him, and for an instant saw into 
those eyes, and became suddenly 
sensible that it was not her father’s 
clerk, but a man, a young man, to 
whom she had made this obliging 
offer. It was not an idea that had 
entered her head before; he was a 
clerk whom Mr. Brownlow chose to 
bring in to luncheon. He might 
have been a hundred for anything 
Sara cared. Now, all at once it 
dawned upon her that the clerk 
was @ man, dnd young, and also 
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well-looking, a discovery which 
filled her with a certain mixture of 
horror and amusement. “ Well, 
how was I toknow?” she said to 
herself, although, to be sure, she 
had been sitting at the same table 
with him for about an hour. 

“Certainly, if Powys likes, let 
him see the Olaude; but I should 
think he would prefer the horses,” 
said Mr. Brownlow ; and then Sara 
rose and shook out her long skirt, 
and made a little sign to the stranger 
to follow her. When the two young 
creatures disappeared, Mr. Hard- 
castle, who had been staring at 
them, open-mouthed, turned round 
aghast and pale with consternation 
upon his friend. 

“Brownlow, are you mad?” he 
said; “good heavens! if it was 
anybody but you I should think it 
was softening of the brain.” 

“Tt may be softening of the 
brain,” said Mr. Brownlow, cheer- 
fully; “I don’t know what the 
symptoms are. What’s wrong?” 

“ What’s wrong?” said the Rector 
—he had to stop and pour himself 
out a glass of wine to collect his 
faculties—“ why, it looks asif you 
meant it. Send your clerk off with 
your child, a young fellow like that, 
as if they were equals! Your clerk / 
I should not permit it with my 
Fanny, I can tell you that.” 

“Do you think Sara will run 
away with him?” said Mr. Brown- 
low, smiling. [ feel sure I can 
trust him not to doit. Why, what | 
nonsense you are speaking! If you 
have no more confidence in my 
little friend Fanny, I have. She 
would be in no danger from my 
clerk if she were to see him every 
day, and show him all the pictures 
in the world.” 

“Oh, Fanny,—that is not. the 
question,” said the Rector, half sus- 
picious of the praise, and half pleas- 
ed. “It was Sara we were talking 
of.. I don’t believe she would care 
if a man was a chimney - sweep. 
You have inoculated her with your 
dreadful Radical ideas——” 

“I? I am nota Radical,” said 
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Mr. Brownlow; and he still smiled, 
though he entered into no further 
explanation. As for the Rector, he 
gulped down his wine, and subsided 
into his neckcloth, as he did when 
he was disturbed in his mind. He 
had no parallel in his experience to 
this amazing indiscretion. Fanny? 
—no; to be sure Fanny was a 
very good girl, and knew her place 
better—she would not have offered 
to show the Claude, though it had 
been the finest Claude in the world, 
even to a curate, much less to a 
clerk. And then it seemed to Mr. 
Hardcastle that Mr. Brownlow’s eyes 
looked very heavy, and that there 
were many tokens half visible 
about him of -softening of the 
brain. , 
Meanwhile Sara went sweeping 
along the great wide fresh airy pas- 
sages, and through the hall, and 
up the grand staircase. Hér dress 
was of silk, and rustled—not a 
vulgar rustle, like that which ah- 
nounces some women offensively 
wherever they go, but a soft sat- 
iny silvery ripple of sound, which 
. harmonised her going like a low 
accompaniment. Young Powys had 
only seen her for the first time 
that day, and he was .a reasonable 
young fellow, and had not a thought 
of love or love-making in his mind. 
Love! as if anything so preposterous 
could ever arise between this young 
princess and a poor lawyer’s clerk, 
maintaining his mother and his 
little sisters on sixty pounds a-year. 
But yet, he was a young man, and 
she was a girl; and following after 
her as he did, it was not in human 
nature not to behold and note the 
fair creature, with her glistening 
robes and her shining hair. Now 
and then, when she passed through 
a patch of sunshine from one of 
the windows, she seemed to light 
up all over, and reflect it back 
again, and send forth soft rays of 
responsive light. Though she was 
so slender and slight, her step 
was as steady and free as his own, 
Canadian and backwoodsman as 
he was; and yet, as she moved, 
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her pretty head swayed by times 
like the head of a tall lily upon 
the breeze, not with weakness, but 
with the flexile grace that belonged 
to her nature. Powys saw all this, 
and it bewitched him, though she 
was altogether out of his sphere; 
Something in the atmosphere about 
her went to his head. It was the 
most delicate intoxication that ever 
man felt, and yet it was intoxica: 
tion ina way. He went up stairs 
after her, feeling like a man ina 
dream, not knowing what fairy 
palace, what new event she might 
be leading him to; but quite will- 
ing and ready, under her guidanee, 
to meet any destiny that might 
await him. The Claude was-so 
placed in the great drawing-room* 
that the actual landscape, so far 
as the mild greenness of the park 
could be called landscape, met 
your eye as you turned from the 
immortal landscape of the picture, 
Sara went straight up to it without 
a pause, and. showed her companion 
where he was to stand. ‘“This*is 
the Claude,” she said, with ‘a 
majestic little wave of her hand 
by way of introduction. And the 
young man stood and looked at 
the picture, with her dress almost 
touching him. If he did not know 
much about the Olaude at the com- 
mencement, he knew still less now. 
But he looked into the clear depths 
of the picture with the most de- 
vout attention. There was a ripple 
of water, and a straight line of 
light gleaming down into it, pene- 
trating the stream, and casting up 
all the crisp cool glistening wave- 
lets against its own glow. But as 
for the young spectator, who was . 
not a connoisseur, his head got con- 
fused somehow between the sun 
on Olaude’s ripples of water, and 
the sun as it had fallen in the hall 
upon Sara’s hair and her dress. 

“Tt is very lovely,” he said, 
rather more because he thought it 
was the thing he ought to say than 
from any other cause. 

“Yes,” said Sara; “we are very 
proud of our Claude; but I should 
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like to know why active men like 
papa should like those sort of pic- 
tures; he prefers landscapes to 
everything else—whereas they make 
me impatient. I want something 
that lives and breathes. [I like pic- 
tures of life—not that one everlast- 
ing line of light fixed down upon 
the canvas with no possibility of 
change.” ; 

“T don’t know much about pic- 
tures,” said Powys—“but yet— 
don’t you think it is less natural 
still to see one everlasting attitude 
—like that, for instance, on the 
other wall? people don’t keep doing 
one particular thing all their lives.” 

“T should like to be a policeman 
and tell them to move on,” said Sara. 
“That woman there, who is giving 
the bread to the beggar—she has 
been the vexation of my life; wh 
can’t she give it and have done with 
it? I think I hate pictures—I don’t 
see what we want with them. I 
always want to know what happened 
next.” 

“But nothing need happen at all 
here,” said Powys, with unconscious 
comprehension, turning to the Claude 
again. He was a little out of his 
depth, and not used to this kind of 


talk, but more and more it was go-. 


ing to his head, and that intoxication 
carried him on. 

“That is the worst of all,” said 
Sara. “Why doesn’t there come a 
storm?— what is the good of 
everything always being the same? 
That was what I meant down-stairs 
when you pretended you did not 
understand.” 

What was the poor young fellow 
tosay? He was penetrated to his 
very heart by the sweet poison of 
this unprecedented flattery—for it 
was flattery, though Sara meant no- 
thing more than the freemasonry 
of youth. She had forgotten he 
was a clerk, standing there before 
the Claude; she had even forgotten 
her own horror at the discovery 
that he wasaman. He was young, 
like herself, willing to follow her 
lead, and he “ understood ;” which 
after all, though Sara was not par- 
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ticularly wise, is the true test of 
social capabilities. He did know 
what she meant, though in that one 
case he had not responded; and 
Sara, like everybody else of quick 
intelligence and rapid mind, met 
with a great many people who stared 
and did not know what she meant. 
This wes why she did the stranger 
the honour of a half reproach ;—it 
brought the poor youth’s intoxica- 
tion to its height. 

“But I don’t think you under- 
stand,” he said, ruefully, apologet- 
ically, pathetically, laying himself 
down at her feet, as it were, to 
be trod upon if she pleased—“ you 
don’t know how hard it is to be 
poor; so long as it was only one’s 
self, perhaps, or so long as it was 
mere hardship; but there is worse 
than that; you have to, feel your- 
self mean and sordid—you have to 
do shabby things. ou have to 
put yourself under galling obliga- 
tions; but I ought not to speak to 
you like this—this is what it really 
is to be poor.” 

Sara ‘stood and looked at him, 
opening her eyes wider and wider. 
This was not in the least like the 
cottage with the roses, but she had 
forgotten all about that; what she 
was thinking of now was whether 
he was referring to his own case— 
whether his life was like that— 
whether her father could not do 
something for him; but for the nat- 
ural grace of sympathy which re- 
strained her, she would have said so 
right out; but in her simplicity “she 
said something very near as bad: 
“Mr. Powys,” she said, quite ear- 
nestly, “‘do you live in Masterton all 
alone?” 

Then he woke up and came to 
himself. It was like falling from 
a great height, and finding one’s 
feet, in a very confused, sheepish 
sort of way, on the common ground. 
And the thought crossed his mind, 
also, that she might think he was 
referring to himself, and made 
him still more sheepish and con- 
fused. But yet, now that he was 
roused, he was able to answer for 
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himself. ‘No, Miss Brownlow,” 
he said; “my mother and my little 
sisters are with me. I @on’t live 
alone.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Sara, whose’turn it now was to 
blush. “I hope you like Master- 
ton?” This very faltering and 


uncomfortable question was the end 
' of the interview; for it was very 
clear no answer was required. And 
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then she showed him the way down. 
stairs, and he went his way by him- 
self, retracing the -very steps which 
he had taken when he was follow- 
ing her. He felt, poor fellow, as if 
he had made a mistake somehow, 
and done something wrong, and 
went out very rueful into the par 
as he would have gone to his de 
in strict obedience to his employer's 
commands. ‘ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Late in the afternoon Mr. Brown- 
low did réally look as if he were 
taking a holiday. He came forth 
into the avénue as Sara was going 
out, and joined her, and she seized 
her opportunity, and took his arm, 
and led him up and down in the 
afternoon sunshine. It is a pretty 
sight to see a girl clinging to her 
father, pouring all her guesses and 
philosophies . into his ears, and 
claiming his confidence. It is a 
different kind of intercourse, more 
picturesque, more amusing, in some 
ways even more touching, than the 
intercourse of a mother and daugh- 
ter, especially whén there is, as 
with these two, no mother in the 
case, and the one sole parent has 
both offices to fulfil. Sara clung 
to her father’s arm, and congratu- 
lated herself upon having got him 
out, and promised herself a good 
long talk. ‘For I never see you, 
papa,” she said; “you know I 
never see you. You are at that 
horrid office the whole long 
day.” . 

“Only all the mornings and all 
the evenings,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
“which is a pretty good proportion, 
I think, of life.” 

‘Oh, but there is always Jack or 
somebody,” said Sara, tightening her 
* clasp of his arm; “and sometimes 
one wants only you.” 

“ Have you something to say to 
me, then?” said her father, with 
a little curiosity, even anxiety,— 
for of course his own disturbed 
thoughts accompanied him every- 


where, and put meanings into every 
word that was said. 

“Something!” said Sara, with in- 
dignation; “heaps of things, [| 
want to tell you and I want to ask 
you;—but, by the by, answer me 
first, before I forget, is this Mr, 
Powys very poor ow 

“Powys!” said Mr. Brownlow, 
with a suppressed thrill of excite- 
ment. ‘ What of Powys? It 
seems to me I hear of nothing 
else. Where has the young fellow 
gone ?” 

“ J did not do oe to him,” 
said Sara, turning her large eyes 
full of mock reproach upon her 
father’s face. “You need not 
ask him from me in that way. I 
suppose he has gone home—to his 
mother and his little sisters,” she 
added, dropping her voice. 

** And what do you know about 
his mother and his little sisters?” 
said Mr. Brownlow, startled: yet 
amused by her tone. 

* Well, he told me he had such 
people belonging to him, papa,” said 
Sara; “and he gave mea very grand 
description before that of what it 
is to be poor.“ I want to know if 
he is very poor? and could I send 
anything to them, or do anything! 
or are they too grand for that? or 
couldn’t you raise his salary, or 
something? You ought tq do some- 
thing, since he is a favourite of your 
own.” 

“Did he complain’ to you?” said 
Mr. Brownlow, in consternation ; 
“and I trust in goodness, Sara, 
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you did not propose to do anything 
for them, as you say?” 

“No, indeed; I had not the 
courage,” said Sara, “I never 
have sense enough to do such 
things. Complain! ob, dear no; 
he did not complain. But he was 
so much in earnest about it, you 
know, apropos of that silly speech 
I made at luncheon, that he made 
me quite uncomfortable. Is he a 
—a gentleman, papa?” 

“He is my clerk,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, shortly; and then the 
conversation dropped. Sara was 
not a young woman to be stopped 
in this way in ordinary cases, 
though she did stop this time, see- 
ing her father fully meant it; but 
allthe same she did not stop think- 
ing, which indeed, in her case, was 
a thing very difficult to do. 

Then Mr. Brownlow began to 
nerve himself for a great effort. 
It excited him as nothing had ex- 
cited him for many a long year. 
He drew his child’s arm more 


closely through his own, and drew 


her nearer to him. They were go- 
ing slowly down the avenue, upon 
which the afternoon sunshine lay 
warm, all marked and lined across 
by columns of trees, and the light 
shadows of the half-developed foli- 
age. “Do you know,” he said, “I 
have been thinking a great deal 
lately about a thing you once said 
to me. I don’t know whether you 
meant it ——” 

“T never say anything I don’t 
mean,” said Sara, interrupting him ; 
but she too felt that somethi 
more than usual was coming, an 
did not enlarge upon the subject. 
“What was it, papa?” she said, 
clinging still closer to his arm. 

“You refused Motherwell,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, “though he could 
Wave given you an excellent posi- 
tion, and is, they tell me, a very 
honest fellow. I told you to con- 
sider’ it, but you refused him, 
Sara.” 

“Well, no,” said Sara, candidly ; 
“refusing people is very clumsy 
sort of work, unless you want to 
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tell of it after, and that is mean. 
I did not refuse him. I only con- 
trived, you know, that he should not 
speak.” 

“Well, I suppose it comes to 
about the same thing,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘ What Iam going to 
say now is very serious. You once 
told me you would marry the man 


‘TI asked you to marry. Hush, my 


darling, don’t speak yet. I dare- 
say you never thought I would ask 
such a proof of confidence from 
you; but there are strange turns 
in circumstances. I am not going 
to be cruel, like a tyrannical father 
in a book; but if I were to ask you 
to do such a great thing for me— 
to do it blindly without. asking 
questions, to try to love and to 
marry a man, not of your own 
choice, but mine—Sara, would you 
do it? Don’t speak yet. I would 
not bind you. At the last moment 
you should be free to withdraw 
from the bargain ——” 

“Tet me speak, papa!” cried 
Sara. “Do you mean to say that 
you need this—that you really want 
it? Is it something that can’t be 
done any other way? first tell me 
that.” 

“T don’t think it can be done 
any other way,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
sadly, with a sigh. 

“Then, of course, I will do it,” 
said Sara. She turned to him as 
she spoke, and fixed her eyes in- 
tently on his face. Her levity, 
her lightness, her careless freedom 
were all gone. No doubt she had 
meant the original promise, as she 
said, but she had made it with a 
certain gay bravado, little dreaming 
of anything to follow. Now she 
was suddenly sobered and silenced. 
There was no mistaking the reality 
in Mr. Brownlow’s face. Sara was 
not a careful, thoughtful woman : 
she was a creature who leapt at 
conclusions, and would not linger 
over the most solemn decision. 
And then she was not old enough 
to see both sides of a question. 
She jumped at it, and gave her 
pledge, and fixed her fate more 
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quickly than another temperament 
would have chosen a pair of gloves. 
But for all that she was very grave. 
She looked up in her father’s face 

uestioning him with her eyes. 

he was ready to put her life in his 
hands, to give him her future, her 
happiness, as if it had been a flower 
for his coat. But yet she was suf- 


ficiently roused to see that this: was - 


no laughing matter. ‘Of course 
I will do it,” she repeated, without 
any grandeur of expression; but she 
never looked so grave, or had been 
so serious all her life. 

As for her father, he looked at 
her with a gaze that seemed to 
devour her. He wanted to see 
into her heart. He wanted to look 
through and through those two blue 
spheres into the soul which was 
below, and he could not do it. He 
was so intent upon this that he 
did not even perceive at the first 
minute that she had consented. 
Then the words caught his ear and 
went to his heart—“Of course I 
will do it.” When he caught the 
meaning, strangely enough his ob- 
ject went altogether out of his mind, 
and he thought of nothing but of 
the half pathetic, unhesitating, 
magnificent generosity of his child. 
She bad not asked a question, why 
or wherefore, but had given her- 
self up at once with a kind of pro- 
digal readiness. A sudden gush 
of tears, such as had not refreshed 
them for years, came into Mr. 
Brownlow’s eyes. Not that they 
ran over, or fell, or displayed 
themselves in any way, but they 
came up under the bushy eyebrows 
like water under reeds, making a 
certain glimmer in the shade. “My 
dear child!” he said, with a voice 
that had a jar in it such as pro- 
found emotion gives; and he 
gathered up her two little hands 
into his, and pressed them to- 
gether, holding her fast to him. 
He was so touched that his impulse 
was to give her back her word, not 
to take advantage of it; to let 
everything go to ruin if it would, 
and keep his child safe. But was 
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it not for herself? It was in the 
moment when this painful sweet- 
ness was going to his very heart, 
that he bent over her and kissed 
her on the forehead. He could 
not say anything, but there are 
many occasions, besides those pro- 
per to lovers, when that which is 
inexpressible may be put into a 
kiss. The touch of her father’s 
lips on Sara’s forehead told her 
a hundred things; love, sorrow, 
pain, and a certain poignant mix- 
ture of joy and humiliation. He 
could not have uttered a word to 
save his life. She was willing to 
do it, with a lavish youthful 
promptitude; and he, was he to 
accept the sacrifice? This was 
what John Brownlow was thinkin 
when he stooped over her a 
pressed his lips on his child’s brow. 
She had taken from him the power 
of speech. 

Such a supreme moment cannot 
last. Sara, too, not knowing why, 
had felt that serrement du ceur, 
and had been pierced by the same 
poignant sweetness, But she knew 
little reason for it, and none in 
particular why her father should 
be so moved, and her spirits came 
back to her long before his did, 
She walked along by his side in 
silence, feeling by the close pres- 
sure of her hands that he had not 
quite come to himself, for some 
time after she had come back to 
herself. With every step she took 
the impression glided off Sara’s 
mind; her natural light-hearted- 
ness returned to her. Moreover, 
she was not to be compelled to 
marry that very day, so there was 
no need for being miserable about 
it just yet at least. She was about 
to speak half-a-dozen times before 
she really ventured on utterance; 
and when at last she took her step 
out of the solemnity and sublimity 
of the situation, this was how 
Sara plunged into it, without any 
interval of repose. 

“I beg your pardon, papa; I 
would not trouble you if I could 
help it. But please, now it is all 
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decided, will you just tell me—am 
Ito marry anybody that turns up? 
or is there any one in particular ? 
I beg your pardon, but one likes to 
know.” 

Mr. Brownlow was struck by this 
demand, as was to be expected. It 
affected his nerves, though nobody 
had been aware that he had any 
nerves. He gave an abrupt, short 
laugh, which was not very merry, 
and clasped her hands tighter than 
ever in his. 

“Sara,” he said, “this is not a 
joke. Do you know there is scarce- 
ly anything I would not have done 
rather than ask this of you? It is 
a very serious matter to me.” 

“T am sure I am treating it very 
seriously,” said Sara. “I don’t 
take it for a joke; but you see, 
papa, there is a difference. What 
you care for is that it should be 
settled. It is not you that have 
the marrying to do; but for my 
part it is that that is of the most 
importance. I should rather like 
to know who it was, if it would be 
the same to you.” 

Once more Mr. Brownlow pressed 
in his own the soft, slender hands 
he held. ‘“ You shall know in time 
—you shall know in good time,” he 
said, “if it is inevitable; ” and he 
gave a sort of moan over her as a 
woman might have done. His 
beautiful * child! who was fit for a 
prince’s bride, if any prince were 
good enough. Perhaps even yet 
the necessity might be escaped. 

“But I should like to know 
now,” said Sara; and then she 
gave a little start, and coloured 
suddenly, and looked him quickly, 
keenly in the face. “Papa!” she 
said ;—‘* you don’t mean—do you 
mean—this Mr. Powys, perhaps?” 

Mr. Brownlow actually shrank 
from her eye. He grew pale, al- 
most green ; faltered, dropped her 
hands — “ My darling!” he said 
feebly. He had not once dreamt 
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of making any revelation on this 
subject. He had not even intended 
to put it to her at all, had it not 
come to him, as it were, by neces- 
sity; and consequently he was 
quite unprepared to defend him- 
self. As for Sara, she clung to him 
closer, and looked him still more 
keenly in the eyes. 

“Tell me,” she said; “I will 
keep my word all the same. It will 
make no difference to me. Papa, 
tell me! it is better I should know 
at once.” . 

“You ought not to have asked 
me that question, Sara,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, recovering himself; “ if 
I ask such a sacrifice of you, you 
shall know all about it in good 
time. I can’t tell ; my own scheme 
does not look so reasonable to me 
as it did—I may give it up alto- 
gether. But in the mean time 
don’t ask me any more questions. 
And if you should repent, even at 
the last moment-——” 

“But if it is necessary to you, 
papa?” said Sara, opening her eyes 
—if it has to be done, what does 
it matter whether I repent or not ?” 

“Nothing is necessary to me 
that would cost your happiness,” 
said Mr. Brownlow And _ then 
they went on again for some time 
in silence. As for Sara, she had no 
inclination to have the magnificence 
of her sacrifice thus interfered with. 
For the moment her feeling was 
that, on the whole, it would even 
be better that the marriage to 
which she devoted herself should 
be an unhappy and unfit one. If 
it were happy it would not be a 
sacrifice ; and to be able to repent 
at the last, like any commonplace 
young woman following her own 
inclinations, was not at all accord- 
ing to Sara’s estimation of the con- 
tract. She went on by her father’s 
side, thinking of that and of some 
other things in silence. Her 
thoughts were of a very different 





* The fact was, Sara was not beautiful. 


There was not the least trace of perfec- 


tion about her; but her father had prepossessions and prejudices, such as parents 
are apt to have, unphilosophical as it may be. 
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tenor from his. She was not tak- 
ing the matter tragically as he sup- 
posed —no blank veil had been 
thrown over Sara’s future by this 
intimation, though Mr. Brownlow, 
walking absorbed by her side, was 
inclined to think so. On the con- 
trary, her imagination had begun 
to play with the idea lightly, as 
‘with a far-off possibility in which 
there was some excitement, and 
even some amusement possible. 
While her father relapsed into 
painful consideration of the whole 
subject, Sara went on demurely 
by his side, not without the dawn- 
ings of a smile about the corners of 
her mouth. There was nothing 
said between them for a long time. 
It seemed to Mr. Brownlow as if 
the conversation had broken off at 
such a point that it would be hard 
to recommence it. He seemed to 
have committed and betrayed him- 
self without doing any good what- 
ever by it; and he was wroth at 
his own weakness. Softening of 
the brain! there might be some- 
thing in what the ‘Rector said. 
Perhaps it was disease, and not the 
pressure of circumstances, which 
had made him take so seriously 
the first note of alarm. Perhaps 
his whole scheme to secure Brown- 
lows and his fortune to Sara was 
premature, if not unnecessary. 
It was while he was thus opening 
up anew the whole matter, that 
Sara at last ventured to betray the 
tenor of her thoughts. 

“Papa,” she said, ‘I asked you 
a question just now, and you did 
not answer me; but answer me 
now, for I want to know. This— 
this—gentleman—Mr. Powys. Is he 
—a gentleman, papa?” 

“T told you he was my clerk, 
Sara,” said Mr. Brownlow, much 
“'e by the question. 

‘7 know you did, but that is 
not quite enough. A man may be 
a gentleman though he is a clerk. 
I want a plain answer,” said Sara, 
, ig up again into her father’s 


‘ace. 
And he was not without the 
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common weakness of Englishmen 
for good connections — very far 
from that, He would not have 
minded, to tell the truth, giving a 
thousand pounds or so on the spot 
to any known family of Powys 
which would have adopted the 
young Canadian into its bosom. 
‘*T don’t know what Powys has to 
do with the matter,” he said; and 
then unconsciously his tone chang- 
ed. “It is a good name; and I 
think—I imagine—he must belong 
somehow to the Lady Powys who 
once lived near Masterton. His 
father was well born, but, I be- 
lieve,” added Mr. Brownlow, with 
a slight shiver, ‘that he married— 
beneath him. I think so. I can’t 
say I am quite sure.” 

“JT should have thought you 
would have known everything,” 
said Sara. ‘Of course, papa, you 
know I am dying to ask you a 
hundred questions, but I won't, if 
you will only just tell me one 
thing. A girl may promise to ac- 
cept any one+-whom—whom her 
people wish her to have; but is it 
as certain,” said Sara, solemnly, 
“ that he—will have me?” 

Then Mr. Brownlow stood still 
for a moment, looking with wonder, 
incomprehension, and a_ certain 
mixture of awe and dismay upon 
his child. Sara, obeying his move- 
ment, stood still also with her eyes 
cast down, and just showing a 
glimmer of malice under their lids, 
with the colour glowing softly in 
her cheeks, with the ghost of a 
smile coming and going round her 
pretty mouth. “ child, child!” 
was all Mr. Brownlow said. He 
was moved to smile in spite of 
himself, but he was more moved to 
wonder. After all, she was making 
ajoke of it—or was it really pos- 
sible that, in this careless smiling 
way, the young creature, who had 
thrust her life into his hands like 
a flower, to be disposed of as he 
would, was going forward to meet 
all unknown evils and dangers? 
The sober, steady, calculating man 
could understand a great many 
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things more abstruse, but he could 
not understand this. 

This, however, was about the 
end of their conference, for they 
had reached old Betty’s cottage by 
this time, who came out, ungrateful 
old woman as she was, to curtsy 
as humbly to Mr. Brownlow as if 
he had been twenty old squires, 
and to ask after his health. And 
Sara had occasion to speak to her 
friend Pamela on the other side of 
the way. It was not consistent 
with the father’s dignity, of course, 
to go with her to visit those humble 
neighbours, but he stood at the 
gate with old Betty behind in a 
whirl of curtsies, watching while 
Sara’s tall, straight, graceful figure 
went across the road, and Pamela, 
with her little, fresh, bright, dewy 
face, like an April morning, came 
running out to meet her. “ Poor 
little thing!” Mr. Brownlow said 
to himself—though he could not 
have explained why he was sorry 
for Pamela; and then he turned 
back slowly and went home, cross- 
ing the long shadows of the trees. 
He was not satisfied with himself 
or with his day’s work. He was 
like a doctor accustomed to regard 
with a cool and impartial eye the 
diseases of others, but much at a 
loss when he had his own personal 
pains in hand. He was uneasy and 
ashamed when he was alone and 
reminded himself that he had 
managed very badly. What was 
he to do? Was he to act asa 
doctor would, and put his domestic 
malady into the hands of a brother 
practitioner? But this was a sug- 
gestion at which he shuddered. 
Was he to take Jack into his coun- 
sel and get the aid of his judgment? 
—but Jack was worse, 4 thousand 
times worse, than a stranger. He 
had all his life been considered a 
very clever lawyer, and he knew it; 
he had got scores of people out of 
scrapes, and, one way or other, 
half the county was beholden to 
him; and he could do nothing but 
get himself deeper and deeper into 
his own miserable scrape. Faint 
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thoughts of ‘making it into “a 
case” and taking opinions on it— 
taking Wrinkell’s opinion, for in- 
stance, quietly, his old friend who 
had a clear head and a great deal 
of experience—came into his mind. 
He had made a muddle of it him- 
self. And then the Rector’s ques- 
tion recurred to him with still 
greater force—could it be softening 
of the brain? Perhaps it would be 
iy to speak to the doctor first of 
Meanwhile Sara had gone into 
Mrs. Swayne’s little dark parlour, 
out of the sunshine, and had seated 
herself at Pamela’s post in the 
window, very dreamy and full of 
thought. She did not even speak 
for a long time, but let her little 
friend prattle to her. “I saw you 
and Mr. Brownlow coming down the 
avenue,” said Pamela; “what a 
long time you were, and how strange 
it looked! Sometimes you had a 
great deal to say, and then for a 
long time you would walk on and 
on, and never look at each other. 
Was he scolding you? Sometimes 
I thought he was.” 

Sara made no answer to this 
question ; she only uttered a long 
somewhat demonstrative sigh, and 
then went off upon a way of her 
own. “I wonder how it would 
have felt to have had a mother?” 
she said, and sighed again, to her 
companion’s great dismay. 

“* How it would have felt!” said 
Pamela; “that is just the one 
thing that makes me feel I don’t 
envy you. You have quantities 
and quantities of fine things, but I 
have mamina.” 

‘“‘And I have papa,” said Sara, 
quickly, not disposed to be set at a 
disadvantage ; “that was not what 
I meant. Sometimes, though you 
may think it very wicked, I feel as 
if I wasrather glad; for, of course, 
if mamma had been living it would 
have been very different for me; 
and then sometimes I think I would 

ive a great deal—— Look here. 
i don’t like talking of such things; 


but did you ever think what you 
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would do if you were married? 
Fanny Hardcastle likes talking of 
it. How do you think you should 
feel? to the—to the gentleman, 
you know?” 

“Think,” said Pamela; “does 
one need to think about it? love 
him, to be sure.” And this she 
said with a rising colour, and with 
two rays of new light waking up in 
her eyes. 

“ Ah, love him,” said Sara; “ it 
‘is very easy to talk; but how are 
you to love him? that does not 
come of itself just when it is told, 
you know; at least I suppose it 
doesn’t—I am sure I never tried.” 

“But if you did nat love him, of 
course you would not marry him,” 
said Pamela, getting confused. 

“Yes—that is just one of the 
things it is so easy to say,” said 
Sara; “and I suppose at your age 
you don’t know any better. Don’t 
you know that people have to marry 
whether they like it or not? and 
when they never, never would have 
thought of it themselves? I sup- 
pose,” said Sara, in the strength of 
her superior knowledge, “ that most 
of us are married likethat. Be- 
cause it suits our people, or because 
—I don’t know what—anything 
but one’s own will.” And this 
little speech the young martyr again 
rounded with a sigh. 

* Are you going to be married?” 
said Pamela, drawing a footstool 
close to her friend’s feet, and look- 
ing up with awe intoher face. “I 
wish you would tell me. Mamma 
has gone to Dewsbury, and she will 
*not be back for an hour. Oh, do 
tell me—I will never repeat it to 
anybody. And, dear Miss Brown- 
low, if you don’t love himn——” 

“Hush,” said Sara, “I never said 
anything about a him. It is you 
who are such a romantic little girl. 
What I was speaking of was one’s 
duty; one has to do one’s duty 
whether one likes it or not.” 

This oracular speech was very 
disappointing to Pamela. She 
looked up eagerly with her bright 
eyes, trying to make out the ro- 
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mance which she had no doubt 
existed. “I can fancy,” she said, 
softly, ‘““why you wanted your 
mother;” and her little hand stole 
into Sara’s, which lay on her knee, 
Sara did not resist the soft caress, 
She took the hand, and pressed it 
close between her own, which were 
longer, and not so rounded and 
childlike ; and then, being a girl of 
uncertain disposition, she laughed, 
to Pamela’s great surprise and dis- 
may. 

**T think, perhaps, I like to be my 
own mistress best,” she said; “if 
mamma had lived she never would 
have let me do anything I wanted 
to do—and then most likely she 
would not have known what I 
meant. It is Jack, you know, who 
is most like mamma.” 

“But he is very nice,” said Pa- 
mela, quickly; and then she bent 
down her head as quickly, feeling 
the hot crimson rushing to her face, 
though she did not well know why. 
Sara took no notice of it—never 
observed it, indeed—and _ kept 
smoothing down in her own her 
little neighbour’s soft small hand. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “and I am 
very fond of my brother; only he 
and I are not alike, you know. I 
wonder who Jack will marry, if he 
ever marries; but it is very fine to 
hear him talk of that—perhaps he 
never did to you. He is so scorn- 
ful of everybody who falls in love, 
and calls them asses, and all sorts 
of things. I should just like to see 
him fall in love himself. If he 
were to make a very foolish mar- 
riage it would be fun. They say 
those dreadfully wise people always 


“Do they?” said Pamela; and 
she bent down to look at the border 
of her little black silk apron, and to 
set it to rights, very energetically, 


with her unoccupied hand, But 
she did not ask any further ques- 
tion; and so the two girls sat to- 
gether for a few minutes, hand 
clasped in hand, the head of the 
one almost touching the other, yet 
each far afield in her own thoughts ; 
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of which, to tell the truth, though 
she was so much the elder and the 
wiser, Sara’s thoughts were the 
least painful, the least heavy, of the 
two. 

“ You don’t give me any advice, 
Pamela,” she said at last. ‘Come 
up the avenue with me at least. 
Papa has gone home, and it is quite 
dark here out of the sun. Pnt on 
your hat and come with me, I like 
the light when it slants so, and falls 
in long lines. I think you have a 
headache to-day, and a walk will do 
you good,” 

“Yes, I think I have a little head- 
ache,” said Pamela, softly; and she 
put on her hat and followed her 
companion out. The sfnshine had 
passed beyond Betty’s cottage, and 
cut the avenue obliquely in two— 
the one end all light, the other all 
gloom. The two young creatures 
ran lightly across the shady end, 
Sara, as always, leading the way. 
Her mind, it is true, was as fall as 
it could be of her father’s com- 
munication, but the burden sat 
lightly on her. Now and then a 
word or two would tingle, as it 
were, in her ears; now and then it 
would occur to her that her fate 
was sealed, as she said, and a sigh, 
half false half true, would come to 
her lips; but, in the mean time, she 
was more amused by the novelty of 
the position than discouraged by the 
approach of fate. 

“What are you thinking of?” 
she said, when they came into the 
tender light in the further part of 
the avenue; for the two, by this 
time, had slackened their pace, and 
drawn close together, as is the wont 
of girls, though they did not speak. 

“T was only looking at our sha- 
dows going before us,” said Pamel 
and this time the little girl echoe 
very softly Sara’s sigh. 

“They are not at all beautiful to 
look at; they are shadows on 
stilts,” said Sara; “‘ you might think 
of something more interesting than 
that.” 

“But I wish something did go 
before us like that to show the 
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way,” said Pamela. “I wish it was 
true about guardian angels—if we 
could only see them, that is to 
say; and then it is so difficult to 
know——” 

“What?” said Sara; “ you are 
too young to want a guardian an- 
gel; you are not much more than a 
little angel yourself, When one has 
begun to go daily further from the 
east, one knows the good of being 
quite a child.” 

“But I am not quite a child,” 
said Pamela, under her breath. 

“Oh yes, you are. But look 
here, Jack must be coming; don’t 
you hear the wheels? I did not 
know it was so late. Shall you 
mind going back alone, for I must 
run and dress? And please come 
to me in the morning as soon as 
ever they @re gone, I have such 
heaps of things to say.” 

Saying this, Sara ran off, flying 
along under the trees, she and her 
shadow; and poor little Pamela, 
not so much distressed as perhaps 
she ought to have been to be left 
alone, turned back towards the 
house. The dogcart was audible 
before it dashed through the gate, 
and Pamela’s heart beat, keeping 
time with the ringing of the mare’s 
feet and the sound of the wheels. 
But it stopped before Betty’s door, 
and some one jumped down, and 
the mare and the dogeart and the 
groom dashed past Pamela in a kind 
of whirlwind. Mr. John had keen 
eyes, and saw something before him 
in the avenue; and he was quick- 
witted, and timed his inquiries after 
Betty in the most prudent way. 
Before Pamela, whose heart beat 
louder than ever, was half-way 
down the avenue, he had joined 
her, evidently, whatever Betty or 
Mrs. Swayne might say to the con- 
trary, in the most purely accidental 
way. 

“This is luck,” said Jack; “I 
have not seen you for two whole 
days, except at the window, which 
doesn’t count. I dont know 
how we managed to endure the 
dulness before that window came 
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to be inhabited. Come this way a 
little under the chestnuts—you have 
the sun in your eyes.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mind,” said Pamela, 
“and I must not wait; I am going 
home.” 

“T suppose you have been walk- 
ing with Sara, and she has left you 
to go home alone,” said Jack; “it 
is like her. She never thinks of 
anything. But tell me what you 
have been doing these two fright- 
fully long days?” 

From which it will be seen that 
Mr. John, as well as his sister, had 
made a little progress towards in- 
timacy since he became first ac- 
quainted with the lodgers at Mrs. 
Swayne’s. 

“JT don’t think they: have been 
frightfully long days,” said Pamela, 
making the least litte timid re- 
sponse to his emphasis and to his 
eyes—wrong, no doubt, but almost 
inevitable. “Ihave been doing no- 
thing more than usual; mamma has 
wanted me, that is all.” 

“Then it is too bad of mamma,” 
said Jack; ‘‘you know you ought 
to be out every day. I must come 
and talk to her about it—air and 
exercise, you know.” 

** But you are not a doctor,” said 
Pamela, with a soft ring of laugh- 
ter—not that he was witty, but 
that the poor child was happy, 
and showed it in spite of herself; 
for Mr. John had turned, and was 
walking down the avenue, very 
slowly, pausing almost every min- 
ute, and not at all like a man who 
was going home to dinner. He 
was still young. I suppose that 
was why he preferred avert to 
the more momentous fact which 
was in course of preparation at the 
great house. 

“Tam a little of everything,” he 
said; “I should like to go out to 
Australia, and get a farm, and keep 
sheep. Don’t y6u like the old sto- 
ries and the old pictures with the 
shepherdesses? If you had a little 
hut all covered with flowers, and a 
crook with ribbons——” 

“Oh, but I should not like to 
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be a shepherdess,” cried Pamela, in 
haste. 

“Shouldn’t you? Well, I did 
not mean that; but to go out into 
the bush, or the backwoods, or 
whatever they call it, and do every- 
thing, and get everything for one’s 
self. Shouldn’t you like that? 
Better than all the nonsense and 
all the ceremony here,” said Jack, 
bending down to see under the 
shade of her hat, which, as it hap- 
pened, was difficult enough. 

“ We don’t have much ceremony,” 
said Pamela, ‘but if I was a lady 
like your sister. ‘ 

‘Like Sara!” said Jack; and he 
nodded his head with a little bro- 
therly contempt. ‘‘ Don’t be any- 
thing different from what you are, 
please. I should like people to 
wear always the same dress, and 
keep exactly as they were when 
—the first time, you know. I like 
you, for instance, in your red cloak. 
I never see a red cloak without 
thinking of you. I hope you will 
keep that one for ever and ever,” 
said the philosophical youth. As 
for Pamela she could not but feel a 
little confused, wondering whether 
this, or Sara’s description of her 
brother, was the reality. And she 
should not have known what to 
answer but that the bell at the 
house interfered in her behalf, and 
began to sound forth its touching 
call—a sound which could not be 
gainsaid. 

“There is the bell,” she cried; 
“you will be too late for dinner. 
Oh, please, don’t come any further. 
There is old Betty looking out.” 

“ Bother dinner,” said Mr. John, 
“and old Betty too,” he added, 
under his breath.. He had taken 
her hand, the same hand which 
Sara had been holding, to bid her 
good-bye, no doubt in the ordinary 
way. At all events, old Betty’s 
vicinity made the farewell all that 
politeness required. But he did 
not leave her until he bad opened 
the gate for her, and watched her 
enter at her own door. “ When my 
sister leaves Miss Preston in the 
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avenue,” he said, turning gravely to 
Betty, with that severe propriet 
for which he was distinguished, 
“be sure you always see her safely 
home; she is too young to walk 
about alone.” And with these dig- 
nified words Mr. John walked on, 
having seen the last of her, leay- 


ing Betty speechless with amaze- 
ment. “As if. I done it!” Betty 
said. And then he went home to 
dinner. Thus both Mr, Brownlow’s 
children, though he did not know 
it, had begun to make little specu- 
lations for themselves in undis- 
covered ways. 





SOCIAL AMBITIONS. 


A goop deal of popular nonsense 
is talked “and written in these days 
(nonsense of some kind being al- 
ways popular) about the meanness 
and immorality and wickedness 
generally of people struggling for 
position. It is thought to show 
great weakness of character, to say 
the least, and in fact to be generally 
discreditable, to make it one of the 
great objects in life to raise one’s 
self on the social ladder; or rather, to 
make it evident to others that such 
is your object: for, like the Spar- 
tan boys and their thefts, the dis- 
credit lies chiefly in the being found 
out, However humiliating the fact 
may be, the truth, I suppose, is un- 
deniable: we do all of us, with 
very few and remarkable exceptions, 
make either the maintenance or the 
improvement of our social standing 
a very important object of life. 
And almost equally true it is that 
we all—with still rarer exceptions 
—laugh at others when we detect 
the ways and means to which they 
have recourse in the pursuit of it. 
Is this always an honest contempt 
for the schemers? or is it some- 
times jealousy of their bolder tac- 
tics and more patent success? or 
even an attempt to draw off the 
eyes of the social detective from 
our own ‘little game”? When a 
tpt ingeed adventurer has gone 
off with your watch, and has rea- 
son to think the hue and cry is 
growing hot after him, he always 
points to some imaginary offender 
in advance of him, and shouts 
“Stop. thief!” 

Let us discuss quietly what the 


worth of all this virtuous indigna- 
tion, real or assumed, comes to. Is 
there anything at all in life worth 
striving after? Putting higher 
aims and objects out of the ques- 
tion—aims which go beyond this 
life—it must be admitted, I sup- 
pose, that aman may lawfully pro- 
pose to himself some object of at- 
tainment not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with those higher ends, though 
quite distinct from them. V 

much of the work of this worl 
would never be done as it ought to 
be, if there were not certain prizes, 
real or imaginary, proposed for its 
successful performance. Those for 
whom the higher principle is in 
itself sufficient—with whom “duty ” 
is the sole aim and reward—are 
happily not unknown among us, 
but they will always be the minor- 
ity. These lower ends which gov- 
ern us all, more or less, may be 
roughly classed under three heads. 
Either we work with an eye to 
money,—mere money; or we go 
through our work (or much more 
often shirk it) in the hope of some 
enjoyment afterwards, more or less 
rational according to our tastes; or 
we are aiming at position, rank, in- 
fluence, in some shape; and with 
a view to this, we are willing to 
spend freely the money which some 
hoard, and to sacrifice personal in- 
dulgences which make all the hap- 
piness of others. No one can doubt 
that this last class of motives is 
the highest of the three. It com- 
prises the ambitions, and, if you 
will, the temptations and _ infirmi- 
ties, of nobler minds. For what 
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does the statesman work? I am 
not ignoring patriotism; “ Save 
my country, Heaven! ” is, no doubt, 
the honest prayer of other Minis- 
ters besides the great Commoner. 
But we are looking just now at 
those lower motives which act upon 
men in daily life, which are part of 
the same wise arrangement, which 
are not so contradictory of the 
higher as a narrow-minded teach- 
ing would assume, and which very 
often serve them in good stead, as a 
reinforcement and support. He 
works for the sake of influence and 
power. To feel that he directs the 
councils of a great nation; that his 
will is, to some extent, law to the 
world; and that he owes this high 
position not to any claim of birth or 
inheritance, but to some confessed 
superiority of personal qualities,— 
these are rewards which no amount 
of wealth or luxury of self-indulg- 
ence could compensate. Take the 
instance of a zealous and conscien- 
tious clergyman. The higher mo- 
tive, in his case, is of course assum- 
ed; but he is either above human 
nature or below it, if he does not 
honestly confess to himself that 
there is a desire for power and in- 
fluence over others, if not for what 
we call popularity, quite secular in 
itself, but which gives his work a 
zest, and helps sometimes to keep 
him up to the mark when the spur 
of the higher motive grows blunt. 
If he declares that he cares for 
none of these things, that he feels 
no gratification in his influence as 
a teacher, or his estimation in the 
pulpit,—he may be a saint, no doubt, 
but he is quite as likely to be a 
hypocrite or a fool. So again with 
the soldier. He will do his duty, 
fearlessly and faithfully, as we 
know he has done it, when the con- 
sciousness of having done it can be 
his only hope of reward, and where 
the world may never know even 
his name; but Honour and Fame 
are not the mere visions which the 
cynic would have us think, and 
though “ all that a man has he will 
give for his life,” we hold bim right 


in giving life itself fur glory. Per. 
sohal courage is a virtue neither 
rare nor of very high account; yet 
we think no man a braggart or’, 
fool for wearing a plain bronze star. 
or being a little proud to read the 
letters “ V. C.” after his name. A 
bit of ribbon will reward men who 
would throw a bank-note in your 
face; ay, and bribe a man who 
could not be bought by a lac of 
rupees. 

Bat we ordinary individuals, in 
our eventless private life, cannot be 
much acted upon by these higher 
ambitions. The everyday prosaic 
facts of our existence, our vulgar 
good and evil, are too small and 
confined for such aspirings. Hon- 
our, and fame, and influence, and 
reputation, are not within our 
grasp. We may flatter ourselves 
that we have talents for public 
life, but they are never likely to 
be called into action. The Queen 
will never send for us to form 
a Government, however hard her 
Majesty may find herself put to it 
for measures or men. We may be 
great administrators, great generals, 
great preachers, or great reformers, 
in posse, but the esse will always be 
denied us. We shall go down to 
our graves, like the good people of 
Stoke Pogis, “mute inglorious Mil- 
tons,” or “Cromwells guiltless of 
our country’s blood ”—and so much 
the better for us, What, then, are 
to be our little worldly ambitions? 
er are we to have none? Are we 
to be content with “ doing our duty 
in that state of life,” &c. &c.? That 
much we take for granted, if you 

lease, on this present occasion. 

esides, that is little more than 
half a truth. We have been 
preaching that a good while to 
the poor, and have never got 
them quite to believe it. We 
are beginning now—rather late, 
perhaps—to teach them the other 
half of the lesson, how to raise 
themselves, morally and _ socially. 
A mere animal content with things 
as they are is not so very high a 
virtue. And the doctrine we are 
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now propounding to our inferiors 
we have impressed upon our own 
sons and daughters long ago. We 
have warned our boys against what 
we call “inferior” society, and our 
girls against “marrying beneath 
them.” And yet we sometimes 
talk about “struggling for position,” 
and “ sacrificing to appearances,” as 
if these things were utterly con- 
temptible, and what all wise and 
honourable people must _instinc- 
tively eschew. 

The truth is, that there is a 
monstrous amount of pride and 
self-conceit, which we try in vain 
to conceal from ourselves under 
the fine names of independence and 
self-respect. We are all very wil- 
ling to admit that we have inferiors, 
whom we are prepared to treat with a 
sort of good-natured condescension, 
but amongst whom we are not at 
all content to mix ourselves in the 
way of society, or to allow our sons 
and daughters to intermarry. But 
we are by no means so ready to 
look on the other side of the line, 
and to confess that we have any 
“superiors.” We persuade our- 
selves that all those who are unde- 
niably above us in the social scale 
are so only through what (in this 
case) we call the accidents of rank 
or wealth. We adopt in sober 
earnest the Irishman’s motto, that 
“one man is as good as another— 
and a great deal better too.” That 
is, we are quite as good as any one 
above us, and a great deal better 
than those below. If the rich lord’s 
son comes a-wooing to the poor 
squire’s daughter, well and good; 
the lady’s friends, for their part, 
will see no shadow of a mésalliance. 
All are “gentlefolk,” it will be 
said, by birth and education; and 
beyond this point the court of hon- 
our does not pursue its inquiries. 
Rank, and title, and money— 
pshaw! “A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” But let the handsome at- 
torney, or the clever young surgeon, 
well-bred and well-educated so far 
as all the essentials of a gentleman 
are concerned, presume to take ad- 
vantage of some professional ac- 


quaintance so far as to cast his 
eyes upon a sister of the same 
family, and great is the consterna- 
tion of father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters at his audacity. Yet 
the supposed equality in the one 
case, and. the inequality in the 
other, rest upon the merest con- 
vention. The daughter of a large 
family of moderate means would 
probably find her married life a 
greater change in the first case 
than in the last. The habits and 
associations of fashionable society 
might not be at all more like 
those of her old home than the 
modest establishment of the pro- 
fessional man. She would be far 
more likely to feel, in the first case, 
in herself, and still more through 
ler friends, 


“The burden of an honour unto which 
she was not born,” 


than she would be to miss any of 
her old home comforts and indul- 
gences in the second. Refined 
tastes, literary accomplishments, 
the cheap and nameless elegances 
of social life, are not unknown 
always to surgeons and lawyers. 
They may have an eye for the fine 
arts as well as for a pretty woman. 
In neither case is the taste limited 
to the exact level on which we our- 
selves stand. Yet how many good, 
and pleasant, and sufficiently pretty 
girls there are, within the know- 
ledge of any of us, whose lives are 
wasting because of this false con- 
ceit! How many whose 


“ Cold and joyless charms shall lie, 
Thrown by upon life’s weedy shore,” 


when they might have been happy 
wives and mothers, if they had not 
been brought up from their child- 
hood in that pestilent heresy of 
belief that they were good enough 
to mate with any man in England 
above their sphere, but that no man 
below it was good enough to raise 
his eyes higher than the hem of 
their petticoat! 

It is a similar false conceit of 
our own importance which leads us 
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into what seems the opposite ex- 
treme. Most educated people as- 
sume that they are the peers of all 
society—above them, be it always 
understood. They tacitly profess, 
and perhaps try to persuade them- 
selves, that they occupy, or might 
occupy if they would, the broad 
platform upon which all gentlemen 
meet on an equality, and that any 
little artificial elevations which 
rise out of that level are more 
nominal than real—almost _ficti- 
tious, and certainly not worth 
thinking about. They would not 
for the world be suspected of try- 
ing to improve their position; that 
would be to confess that their 
position admitted of materia] im- 
provement. To be supposed ca- 
pable of preferring the company of 
your superiors is plainly to confess 
that you have superiors; a fact 
which is by no means to be rashly 
admitted. You remark with a vir- 
tuous disgust the pains which Mr. 
A. takes to make himself useful to 
Lord B.; no wonder Lord B. has 
taken him up lately. As for your- 
self, you have no desire to be taken 
up by Lord B. or Lord C. or any 
one else; you don’t admit their 
right to take you up. So speaks 
the independent Briton, and has 
always spoken; in fiction, in the 
drama, in real life-—which has also 
in it some amount of fiction and of 
acting too; and his posterity praise 
his saying. Look again, remarks 
the Chorus of more than Spartan 
matrons, how Mrs. D. has worked 
to get her daughters into that 
house: we don’t work to get our 
daughters in anywhere. Are not 
our daughters ladies—accomplished 
(Italian, Spanish, ladies’ Latin, Use 
of the Globes, which we all know 
are the only things young men care 
about)—pretty (red hair is so 
fashionable) — who can _ suppose 
they have not the full right of 
entrée into any society they please? 
have we need to fish for invita- 
tions? and, amidst an applauding 
rustle of crinolines, the Ohorus 
separates, not jealous, of course, of 


Mrs. D.’s success, but. still—wonder- 
ing, out of mere natural curiosity, 
how she managed it. 

Now, is all this independent tal] 
talk so very grand, after all? Is 
there not a good deal of false ags- 
sumption on the one hand, and 
false shame on the other, at the 
bottom of it? Is this desire for 
what we call “position” one of 
those base natural appetites (for 
natural it is) that must only be in- 
dulged in secret, and whose very 
existence must be ignored as far as 
may be? Is it really more mean 
and base and discreditable to wish 
to get into a little better society, 
than to wish to make a little more 
money, or ride a better horse, or 
eat a better dinner? Remember 
what good society implies, or should 
imply, and must be understood, if 
you please, to imply in these wan- 
dering pages. Not mere luxurious 
eating and drinking, costly gew- 
gaws, and other pomps and vani- 
ties; but a higher culture, a more 
polished conversation, a heightened 
self-respect, more appreciation from 
your friends, and more friends to 
appreciate. It may minister, no 
doubt, to your pride and vanity, 
and will, if you yourself are hope- 
lessly narrow-minded ; but it ought 
rather to refine your. tastes, to en- 
large your views of life, to increase 
your influence for good. Some 
finer qualities of mind may lie as 
yet only half-developed, for want of 
a wider field of exercise. Why on 
earth do we all applaud a trades- 
man for pushing his business, and 
reckon it a merit in a man to con- 
fine himself in a dingy office for 
eight hours a-day merely for the 
sake of amassing pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and yet feel inclined to 
laugh at him when he spends some 
of this hard-earned money liberally 
in the evident desire to ‘make 
himself a gentleman”? Is it that 
this last ambition is really meaner 
than the race for wealth? or is it 
that those who have no desire to 
raise themselyes, or who feel the 
attempt hopeless, sneer at all such 
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aspirations because they,are higher 
than their own; while those who 
consider themselves gentlemen al- 
ready resent any intrusion upon 
their sacred order? This last pre- 
judice is even the more unworthy 
of thetwo. Suppose the rich ple- 
beian, when he has made his money, 
sits down in stolid content to enjoy 
himself; suppose he says to him- 
self, “I have no wish to be a 
gentleman: I’m content with my 
station in life; I’m as good as my 
lord; I can drink as good wine, 
and cheaper, because 1 know where 
to get it; Iride as good a horse, I 
give better wages to my butler, I 
take more expensive lodgings at 
Brighton, and I haven’t to pay 
£5000 for getting my soa into 
Parliament.” Is he such a very 
noble character? Do we really 


think that his feelings are more 
creditable to him, more manly, 
more English, than those of his 
younger partner, who began life as 
a shopboy in the same house of 
business, but who takes advantage 


of his own success in life to enter 
upon a very different course; who 
sends his son to Eton and to 
Christchurch, and gets him returned 
to Parliament for one of those con- 
venient little boroughs which in 
our present immaculate liberality 
we are going to destroy (but where 
he will possibly represent the 
“working classes’? as really and 
effectively as Mr. Beales or Mr. 
Potter); who puts a hundred quiet 
little wheels in motion to get his 
own name into the commission of 
the peace, and bestows much pains 
and trouble to reach and main- 
tain-a somewhat insecure position 
among the gentlemen of the coun- 
ty? Are these kind of advantages 
worth as much to a man as money? 
If they are, why should it be con- 
sidered more unworthy or more 
ridiculous to struggle for the one 
than for the other? Why are all the 
various schemes to make money, 
though they may sometimes go 
very near the wind, regarded (espe- 
cially when successful) with an in- 
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dulgent smile, and why is the smile 
changed into a sneer when a mother 
schemes to get her daughters invited 
to the best balls, or to improve in 
some harmless way an acquaintance 
which she thinks desirable? We 
all care for notice, and admiration, 
and greetings in the marketplace, 
quite as much as for money—some 
of us a great deal more; why are 
we all so terribly ashamed of con- 
fessing the one craving, while we 
almost make a boast of the other? 

Of course, anything like false- 
hood, or meanness, or want of 
honesty, is to be as sternly repudi- 
ated in the social struggle, as it is, 
or ought to be, in the money mar- 
ket. Neither wealth nor position 
is worth the sacrifice of self-respect. 
And we must leave out of the ques- 
tion those self-contained philoso- 
phers who profess themselves inde- 
pendent of both; and who mostly 
exist, so far as my little experience 
of the world goes, upon paper. Dio- 
genes had to get a lantern in the 
daytime, by his own account, to find 
an honest man: it would take a 
good many honest men, and very 
improved lanterns, in these days, 
to find a Diogenes. Our modern 
philosophers live not in tubs but 
in clubs, and rail at the vanities of 
life out of the depths of an easy- 
chair, digesting the best of little 
dinners and smoking the most per- 
fect of cigars. 

There are people here and there 
who make it an article of their 
creed to rest quiet in their own 
sphere, and to have no wish or 
ambition beyond it. It may be 
allowed that there is a good deal 
of what is right and praiseworthy 
in this feeling; but where it is 
carried to an extreme, there is also 
a good deal of obtuseness and per- 
versity. Such persons are privately 
of opinion that the world ought 
not to move at all, except astrono- 
mically. They resist to the utmost 
of their power, as they would a 
foreign invasion, any .change in 
social habits and customs. They 
make a religious merit of not con- 
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forming themselves to the progress 
of society; which, indeed, they 
look upon as being for the most 
part a progress in the wrong direc- 
tion. Such people continue to 
praise what they are pleased to 
call good old-fashioned English 
cookery, and keep up their do- 
mestic arrangements on the pattern 
of their grandmothers. They talk 
of the conduct of their neighbours, 
who are content to adjust them- 
selves, in things indifferent, to the 
tastes of the day, as “finery” and 
“ affectation.” It may, of course, 
be the mark of a very philosophic 
mind, to let “fashion go her idle 
way,” and pass us by; but it is 
more often the mark of a narrow 
one. I suppose the tastes of civil- 
ised nations undergo a constant 
flax and change, as our own indi- 
vidual tastes do from childhood 
down to old age; and that it is 
useless to resist what is nothing 
less than a law of nature. The 


sweet things that we tasted, and 
the pretty things we were so much 


delighted with, -when we were 
children, look and taste very dif- 
ferent when we happen to fall in 
with them now. It is not alto- 
gether true to say that the child’s 
tastes were purer and simpler; so 
they were, for the child. It is not 
desirable to wean our young Bri- 
tons upon curry, and moderate lol- 
lypops are much more wholesome 
for them than champagne. But the 
man who appreciates a sound glass 
of wine and a well-dressed entrée 
has as wholesome a taste for his 
years as the child; there is no real 
simplicity, except of a sort which 
no one cares to assume, in continu- 
ing to prefer bread-and-milk, any 
more than there is in sticking to 
an under-done joint and a badly- 
boiled potato. It is just the same 
with our tastes as members of a civil- 
ised community. The appetite for 
social distinction and consideration 
may have nothing in it which is 
specially virtuous or praiseworthy, 
but neither is it to be set down 
as a reprehensible craving. Those 
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whom the substantial fare of life 
contents are not necessarily more 
moderate than those who have 4 
liking for cayenne and condj- 
ments. 

I have in my mind’s eye a high- 
ly respectable family of my ae. 
quaintance, whom we will call the 
Stiffes. They come of a good old 
stock, somewhat shorn of its lands 
and honours, and live in a rented 
house, in a thinly-inhabited part 
of the country. They are thus 
rather out of the track of the 
world, having no local importance 
where they live, and making it 
necessary for those who wish to 
show them consideration and conr- 
tesy to take some pains to do so. In 
fact, they run considerable risk, in 
these Gays when social life travels 
express, of being shunted off into 
a siding, and forgotten. They are 
not rich, but fairly independent, 
and are ready to show, on all pro- 
per occasions, a liberal if a some- 
what old-fashioned hospitality. But 
not a step will my friend Stiffe or 
his wife take, or allow their family 
to take, to maintain that footing 
in society which would readily be 
accorded to them, if they showed any 
disposition to value it. No; their 
tacitly-adopted maxim is (I think I 
have heard it even expressed in so 
many words), “If people want our 
society, they may seek it.” But 
people don’t, very much. There are 
so many pleasant persons to be 
found, with so little seeking, in 
these days, glad to meet your 80- 
cial advances half-way, that if the 
Muses and the Graces themselves 
took bodily shape in the world, 
and showed a taste for retirement, 
nobody would disturb them after 
the first visits of curiosity had been 
paid. Still, you are inclined to 
say perhaps that my friends the 
Stiffes are very sensible and inde- 
pendent people. I don’t contest 
the point ; I only remark what seem 
to me the results. I spend a day 
or two with them occasionally (for 
I hold fast to old friends, in spite of 
what you think my shallow worldly - 
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hilosophy).. You think that I 
nd there the charms of unsophis- 
ticated nature, the manly simplicity 
of an English home, the follies of 
life exchanged for its rational en- 
joyments. I find my old friends 
ind and cordial, only not so 
charitable as I could wish towards 
that more frivolous world out of 
which they persist in thinking I 
come to them as a reluctant pilgrim. 
But as for the younger branches,— 
well, young men are locomotive, 
and the son who has been at Oam- 
bridge, and the other cub who pre- 
fers “loafing” at home, ride about 
a good deal, and see enough of the 
world in some fashion to vote the 
governor slow (he has more of the 
gentleman than either of them can 
pretend to), and at the same time 
to be awkwardly half-conscious of 
their own deficiencies. Morally, 
they seem neither better nor worse 
than other young men who are 
socially much more pleasant. As 
for the daughters— good girls 
enough — they are certainly not 


improved by this sort of half- 


seclusion. I know nothing about 
their accomplishments,. in the com- 
mon sense of the word; they 
have probably had masters, and 
gone through the regular young 
ladies’ course; that is the sort of 
thing which parents of the charac- 
ter of my old friends are scrupu- 
lously careful of. But the practi- 
cal accomplishments which make 
a girl attractive in the eyes of sen- 
sible men are not the regulation 
amount of French, Italian, and 
music. Good-humour, pleasant 
talk, a graceful and unaffected 
self - possession, are much more 
popular and more useful qualifica- 
tions. The first my young friends 
have naturally; but I corfess in 
the others they seem to me terribly 
deficient. Their talk is quite as 
“small” as that of the most friv- 
olous young woman who knows 
nothing but fashionable _ slang ; 
perhaps smaller, because their 
subjects are more limited. They 
appear to me at once curious 
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and cynical about the doings of 
people with whom they do not 
associate, and for whom they pro- 
fess not to care. They seem alto- 
gether to be growing up in a tem- 
per of mind which will go far to 
make them undesirable wives, or 
very unpleasant old maids, if they 
miss the more natural vocation. 
I see very little, in their case, of 
that charming bloom of simplicity 
which poets suppose is fostered 
in the shade, and I think a little 
more sunshine would do much to 
improve it. And I wish my old 
friend would take the hints I some- 
times venture to give him, that 
modern society, with all its faults, 
is a great power in education ; 
that it does much to form taste, 
and tone, and temper; and that it 
is worth an honourable courtship, 
and requires it, as much as his 
daughters; though it is to be 
hoped a man need not go down 
upon his knees, or profess a whole 
system of flatteries and hypocrisies, 
to either. 

Look how entirely conventional 
some of our present ideas are upon 
this subject—how far a man may 
confessedly struggle for position 
without compromising his self-re- 
spect. One of the highest objects 
of social ambition that a man can 
have would be to represent his 
county in Parliament. I say social 
ambition, because, in nine cases out 
of ten, not even the aspirant him- 
self can imagine that he is influ- 
enced by the pure ardour of patriot- 
ism, or by a desire to study and to 
practise the science of government. 

en like the position, the patron- 
age and the influence which it 
brings with it, the eclat of belong- 
ing to “the most magnificent club” 
in the empire. They are not at all 
to be blamed for this. Itis a much 
more respectable ambition than to 
win the St. Leger, or to kill fifteen 
thousand head of inoffensive ani- 
mals, whether in South Africa or in 
the West Highlands. Well, in order 
to obtain this coveted position, an 
English gentleman, of fine taste and 
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strict honour, wil! devote himself 
for days and weeks to a round of 
visits, in which he begs and prays, 
insinuates and flatters, cajoles and 
promises—in many cases one might 
add, lies and shuffles (“ canvass” is 
the parliamentary term for it all)— 
in a fashion which, if he is what he 
is supposed to be, must make his 
life for that time a humiliation and 
a burden to him. He will kiss 
the farmers’ ugly daughters, shake 
hands with a dranken blacksmith, 
drink bad beer and answer imper- 
tinent questions at public-house 
gatherings of his “supporters,” 
and, worse than all, pander to the 
ignorance and the passions of a 
noisy mob, in order to induce them 
to choose him as their “ represen- 
tative.” I am no great admirer of 
Mr. Mill; but his theory was un- 
doubtedly sound (though his friends 
seem to have found it inconvenient 
in practice), that the constituents 
ought to court the representative, 
and not the representative the con- 
stituents. And there may be an 
unfortunate twist in my moral per- 
ceptions, but I feel that I could 
sooner make up my mind, estheti- 
cally speaking at any rate, to buy a 
body of independent voters out and 
out, paying for them honestly, than 
to go about begging them for their 
sweet voices in the fashion which 
is not uncommon. No price that 
can be paid for social distinction 
seems to me so dear as that which 
an English gentleman pays when 
he stands, hat in hand, 


“To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 
Their needless vouches.” 


He apologises to himself, no doubt, 
like the hero of Oorioli, ‘Tis 
custom calls me to’t;” yet surely 
he must be often ready to add— 


“ Rather than fool it so, 
Let the high office and the honour go.” 


But to return to our point. This 
same English gentleman, who sees 
nothing undignified in begging you 
to help him to a seat in Parlia- 
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ment, will shrink in the most sen- 
sitive manner from any appearance 
of solicitation, when there is a ques. 
tion as to the Proper person for 
some far less distinguished appoint. 
ment, A Ohairman of Quarter-Seg. 
sions is wanted, or a president for 
some great public meeting. Does 
he go round to all his friends and 
entreat them, “I am the man— 
choose me”? He would no more 
think of doing such a thing, than 
his daughter would think of going 
round to the same houses and ask- 
ing one of the young men to marry 
her. Both would like the, thing 
well enough, it may be, if it were 
properly proposed to them ; but for 
their very reputation’s sake they, 
must hold their tongues. Whatever 
move is made in the matter on 
their behalf must be made very 
quietly by judicious friends, Nay, 
if the appointment is offered, there 
should’ of right be a decent sur- 
prise and coyness. There are stock 
phrases kept on hand for such occa- 


sions, about “unexpected honour,” 
““many persons better qualified,” 
and so on, which a man would be 
considered rather brazen-faced if he 


did not make use of. Some com- 
pliments of this kind it is even 
considered decorous to affect at 
first to decline, on the plea of want 
of time, or press of other engage- 
ments; just as a young lady who 
has sat still half the evening, yet 
thinks it due to herself to consult 
her card before she will promise 
the next dance to the partner whom 
Providence, in the person of some 
good-natured friend, has at last © 
sent her. It is seldom that the 
compliment is accepted with the 
honest gratitude of the Arkansas 
belle, who electrified her only suitor 
with the reply, “ Yes, sirree, and 
thank ye too; for I’ve sot, and sot, 
till I thought I'd tuk root!” This 
very plain speaking would startle 
an Englishman as much as it is said 
to have done the young Boston ex- 
or to whom it was addressed. 

et gratitude is always flattering ; 
and if a man must dance, it is plea- 
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sant to have a partner who appre- 
ciates the exertion. 

Perhaps it is owing to the large 
faculty of self-esteem which for- 
eigners ascribe to us, that we Eng- 
lish people make it a point of hon- 
our to seem passive and indifferent 
as to social successes, which French- 
men, for instance, will discuss 
openly. A lady, whose daughter’s 
engagement had just been announc- 
ed, received a congratulatory letter, 
amongst others, from a French gen- 
tleman, a friend of the family. It 
began in the following terms: “I 
congratulate you, dear madam, on 
having with such success accom- 
plished that object so dear to every 
mother’s heart, the marriage tf 
Mademoiselle X.’” My friend (an 
honest woman enough, who had 
taken no particular pains to bring 
about the engagement) read the 
letter aloud with a half-embarrassed 
amusement. Of course it had been 


an object with her, as with any 
mother, to see her daughter hap- 
pily, and if possible prosperously, 


settled; but to have the thing put 
in this plain way, and to be con- 
gratulated in all earnestness upon 
her “success,” was a joke which 
one could afford to smile at as 
coming in all simplicity from a 
foreigner, but which would have 
been resented as an impertinence 
from an English* correspondent. 
The matrimonial campaign may be 
carried on as actively in one coun- 
try as in the other, but on this~side 
the water the successful generals 
must be content with the conscious- 
ness of having done their duty, and 
not venture to claim any public 
eredit for their services. 

Sometimes, as we advance in life, 
a little love of personal ease creeps 
in upon us,.and indifference to our 
place in society becomes in a great 
measure real. We weigh the pains 
with the result, and come to the 
honest conclusion that “it isn’t 
worth while.” I do not blame any 
one who has done so in his own 
case; I only protest against his 
claiming any merit for the feeling, 
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or insisting upon it that all who 
feel otherwise are wrong. If he has 
no one but himself for whom he 
need consult in these matters—if 
no one’s future place in life, or en- 
joyment of life, depends on his liv- 
ing in the world or’out of the world 
—by all means let him be happy in 
his own choice. But this argument 
about what is “worth while,” and 
what is or is not waste of time and 
pains in this world, is one of those 
which may be pushed so far that 
it becomes unmanageable. How 
many people’s whole time and pains, 
their whole labour early and late, 
is spent in the mere earning of food 
sufficient to keep them alive !—an 
object of which, after all, a cynic 
might say, in some cases, the bene- 
ficial results to the world were not 
self-evident. Yet Heaven forbid 
that we should blame these poor 
people for thinking their mere ani- 
consequence 
to themselves. Nay, let some in- 
firm old pauper, a burden to herself 
and to the parish, slip down in the 
street and meet with an accident 
that threatens to cut her few re- 
maining days short. She shall be 
carried to a hospital, and have the 
best aid that science can give her, 
and be plied with good diet and 
zealous nursing, and it shall be the 
triumph of the whole establishment 
to succeed in keeping her hobbling 
about (and very probably grum-- 
bling) for a few years longer. So 
it is, and so may it long continue. 
But if mere life be thus worth in- 
finite time and pains to maintain 
even when at its dregs, are not the 
relishes of life also worth some 
trouble? Is not “the game worth 
the candle,” as our neighbours say, 
to those who enjoy the game ? 

But, it will be said perhaps, this 
worldly translation of “ Excelsior” 
is fraught with evil. This social 
struggle breeds envy, falsehood, 
jealousy—false pride if it is suc- 
cessful, discontent if it fails. This 
argument, too, is one which begins 
to wear a little threadbare, though 
it has done long service in this and 
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‘other cases. This hateful brood of 
which you remind us is hatched 
everywhere, it seems to me, and 
has a parentage which we need not 
here discuss. Read the annals of 
the monastic orders, as written by 
themselves, if you would know how 
these miserable passions can fester 
in a cloister, and how men can 
intrigue and fawn, and undermine 
and supplant, in their greed for the 
honours of asceticism, as for those 
of the world they have renounced. 
You will find a certain amount of in- 
sincerity in what people say to each 
other, and of each other, in ‘‘so- 
ciety ;” but at the worst, it is only 
selfish ; its very falsehoods seek to 
please: if you want to find the 
hatred, malice, and all unchari- 
tableness added, look in a religious 
newspaper. We may play the 
game of life fairly or unfairly, 
selfishly or generously, snappishly 
or good-humouredly. We may 
find in it a wholesome excitement, 
and yet win modestly and lose 
cheerfully. It is one of the boasts 
of our English Olympic games, that 
they test not only a man’s strength 
of wind and limb, his quickness of 
eye, his courage and pluck, but his 
temper, his self-restraint, his gener- 
ous appreciation of a rival. Are we 
sure that all these qualities must 
be thrown away, as dead weights, 
in the race for the little social 
- olive-crown? Envy, jealousy, self- 
ishness, fawning hypocrisy, are ugly 
things anywhere, and are not un- 
known, alas! from the top to the 
very bottom of society; but will 
any credible witness come forward 
and lay his band upon his heart, and 
say that he has found them help 
him to any social success that was 
worth the having? Society is not 
a very Daniel in judgment, and solid 
wisdom and merit may often 
fail to win their way where more 
superficial recommendations are 
readily admitted. But it is toler- 
ably sharp-eyed, and has a horror 
of these moral uglinesses, if on no 
higher ground than that of taste. 
It is because social pretence and 
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meanness are so readily detected, 
that they furnish such convenient 
matter for novels and caricatures, 
Unquestionably, the deep roots 
of our happiness in life strike into ° 
different soil from the matter which 
has been here discussed. But, next 
to a good conscience and happy 
home affections, there is nothi 
which contributes more to the satis- 
faction and enjoyment of life than 
the sense of being known and 
esteemed by an increasing circle of 
acquaintance, and of carrying with 
us some weight in so¢iety—some 
influence among our equals, some 
consideration with our superiors, 
It seems as honest and wholesome 
a*source of gratification as an 
which a reasonable being can fe 
Nor do I see how any one is the 
better for being quite content with 
a high appreciation of himself, if 
he fails to persuade those who 
know him to agree with him. To 
shine and make a figure in society 
isgiven to very few, and the gift, 
where it exists, has its special dan- 
gers; but to be welcome where it is 
supposed that welcome is not of- 
fered at random—to win those marks 
of consideration which society 
is free either to give or to with- 
hold, and which assume (rightly or 
not) some desert in the recipient— 
in short, to succeed in taking up a 
position in the eyes of our fellow- 
men somewhat in advance of our 
bald legal claim, is not a mere sop 
to our pride and vanity ; it is quite 
as likely that it may serve to put 
us on our mettle, and keep us, in 
many ways, up to our best. If we 
ourselves wished to refine, to ele- 


‘vate, to educate, in more senses 


than even Minutes of Council can 
take cognisance of, the classes be- 
low us, who are copying us daily 
in more points than either they or 
we are willing to allow, we may 
be sure that we should best attain 
that object by admitting them, 
wherever possible, to some .inter- 
course with ourselves; by showing 
them something of the finer shades 
of life; by placing them in some 
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position which implies a certain 
amount of respect and confidence, 
and which may awaken their self- 
esteem. Drunkenness would dis- 
appear wonderfully from the classes 
where it now lingers, if once you 
could screw their social code up 
to the mark of proclaiming it “‘ bad 
style.” 

Would my graver readers, who 
are too good to court the world, 
and too humble to wish to rise, 
like to have a moral to conclude 
with? Morals are the easiest 
things in the world to write, and 


‘may be tacked on to the most im- 


moral rhapsodies. In this case it 
comes easily enough. If it is plea- 
sant to ourselves to meet with 
notice and consideration, and to 
have the fact of our existence 
honourably recognised, let us re- 
member that there are surely those 
to whom it will be pleasant to 
meet with such recognition from 
us. Talk of equality as we will, 
the gradations of social position 
are infinite; depending often on 
the most vague, accidental, often 
the most absurd distinctions. You, 
my excellent friend and present 
possible censor, who scout-the no- 
tion of caring for such artificial 
barriers between man and man,— 
who argue that, at all events, one 
educated gentleman is as good as 
another,—carry out your principles 
boldly. Take the curate’s fat’ wife 
and three red-haired . daughters 
(metaphorically of course) to your 
arms; ask the husband himself to 
one of your “swell” dinners, and 


" set him down at your table above 


Sir Bumper Jones; he was far 


above him in the school at Rugby, 
and took respectable honours at 
college, where poor Bumper Jones, 
even then tending towards agri- 
culture, was ‘ploughed ” — cross- 
ploughed, it might be said, for the 
process was more than once repeat- 


‘ed; and therefore, on your prin- 


ciples, the curate is the better man. 
Send for that awkward squinting 
niece of yours oug of Wales (she 
is your niece, you are a gentle- 
man, and the claims of blood are 
strong), and ask your neighbour, 
Lady Jane, to bring her out at the 
next county ball. Do this, and 
half-a-dozen similar independent 
actions, and though you may pos- 
sibly make your native county too 
hot to hold you, and pass in society 
for a dangerous person—‘ one with 
whom one’s never safe, you know ” 
—yet I promise you (if that will 
be any reward) I will come and 
eat your dinners as of old, and con- 
fess that, in this right royal mood, 
you are company for aking. And 
you who do, at least in your hearts, 
confess with me that you don’t 
like yourselves to be {‘left out in 
the cold,” see that you do your 
little part to let in life’s sunshine 
upon others. Give, where you 
think it may be valued, the kindly 
patronage which neither lowers 
giver nor receiver. Open the 
sphere of your own life a little 
on both sides; let it cut (in a 
mathematical sense only) the sphere 
below so as to take in as large a 
segment as it fairly may, and do 
not be content to let it touch at 
the single point where your own 
interests oblige it. 
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SEVERAL years ago I had the for- 
tune or misfortune to be attacked 
by a typhus fever of great severity. 
I say advisedly fortune or misfor- 
tune, as such a fever would be con- 
sidered to fall within the one or the 
other category,,according to the 
temperament of the patient. Not- 
withstanding the fact that, on my 
convalescence, I found myself for 
a time changed from the robust, 
vigorous person I had been before 
my illness to one with shattered 
nerves and with all my senses in so 
irritable a state that a sudden noise 
would jar me from my balance, and 
set me trembling, I still count it a 
fortune to have passed into and 
through that strange world of fever, 
and to have made acquaintance 
with the forms of delirium which 
then presented themselves to my 
mind. The boundaries of the real 
and the ideal, or rather of the 
actual and the imaginative, worlds, 
were then obliterated. I passed 
freely from the domain of facts 
into that of dreams without be- 
ing aware of the separation. In 
truth, many of the incidents of 
my visionary life seemed to have 
more coherence and reality than 
the actual things which I, in 
common with those around me, 
saw. My walls made pictures that 
were visible only tome. The rum- 
bling of carriages on the street, and 
the hum of the busy life outside, 
changed in the portals of my ears 
into musical forms or poetic utter- 
ances, became the murmur of vast 
forests, where roamed strange shapes, 
and fluttered brilliant and unknown 
birds, and through which at times 
crawled nauseous forms from which 
I strove in vain to flee. Or again, 
I heard in that confused din the 
sunny dash of snowy surf ridges 
plunging along a gleaming shore, 
where troops of airy figures wound 
about in harmonious dance, or, lift- 
ing into the air, streamed away like 
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vapour into the blue distance. One 
creature who visited me in this 
strange world-was a sort of gnome 
or dwarf, whom I first saw standing 
on the post at the foot of my bed, 
with an enormous portfolio as tall 
as himself under his arm. He wag 
hideous, yet of most friendly as. 
pect, and after smiling graciously 
at me for some time, crept round, 
seated himself at my pillow, and 
threw open before me his portfolio, 
I have seen many drawings and rare 
portfolios, but none were ever like 
this. As page after page he turned, 
I beheld not the shadows of scenes, 
but the scenes themselves, living 
and changing before me. Vast 
Alpine mountains atid valleys, like 
what we dream the Alps may be, 
but which their facts never real- . 
ise to us—glorified, sublimed, by 
light and height and colour—with 
opaline splendours of snowy peaks, 
and carpeted valleys of arabesque 
patterns, sailed over by condors and 
rocs and fabulous birds; visions of 
such lands as are seen and indicat- 
ed in the Arabian tales, with trans- 
formations which, strange as they 
were, seemed simple and natural; 
interiors of vast cathedrals with 
splendid processions, and crowded 
with music such as sane ear never 
heard, that rolled round the shafted 
heights, and played among the 
carven figures that leaned from the 
ceiling. Surely it was a fortune 
to have been introduced into a 
world like this, and to have be 
lieved in its reality. Yes, tho- 
roughly believed in it, with no 
misgiving; for these were, for the 
time, the only real existences, and 
the friends who walked about and 
tended the poor sick creature on 
the bed, and pitied him, and strove 
to soothe him, were merely spectral, 
and had no real existence. Some- 
times, in what we call sane days, 


-after perfect recovery, I had a dim 


question in my own mind as to 
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what is real and what is purely 
visionary —such deep impression 
did these fever dreams leave on 
my mind. 

‘Another curious fancy then beset 
me. I thought for a time that I 
was two persons—one of whom was 
perfectly well and happy and tran- 
quil, and the other was in pain and 
distress—and yet there was the 
same identity of personality; and 
often I begged that this one should 
be gently moved to a more restful 
position, while the other should be 
carefully left as it was—having no- 
thing to desire for the latter, and 
everything to wish for the former. 

These are 7 hints ‘at a con- 
dition which I doubtless had in 
common with many who are under 
the influence of fever, and I merely 
note them here to show how two 
existences may go on side by side, 
and a dual personality be possible. 
It may account for some of the ex- 
periences I intend to tell in this 
paper. 

As I gradually recovered my 
strength, the recognised facts of 
this world regained their hold on 
me, and I became what we- call 
sane. But in the sanest minds 
there is a leaning to the unsane or 
delirious tendency, and this is seen 
in dreams, and in the literature of 
dreams, for so I call all those ima- 
ginative stories and narratives such 
as the ‘Arabian Nights,’ which 
have their foundations in dream, 
and from which we derive so strange 
and fascinating a delight. 

I did not rapidly recover my 
strength, and my physician, who 
was a man of too much experience 
and —~ to treat all his pa- 
tients one rule, among other 
means to restore my irritable nerves, 
tried the effect of magnetism. I 
experienced much benefit from this, 
and became more tranquil in my 
moods; but my health still remain- 
ing feeble, he finally advised me to 
travel, and change at once all the 
influences that surrounded me. 
“Go to Rome,” he said; “there 
you will find a soothing climate, 


and a multitude of objects to inte- 
rest you; sand a winter’s residence 
there will restore you to yourself 
again.” * 

I was only too happy to follow 
this advice—for it had been the 
desire of my life to go to Rome— 
and I immediately began to make 
all my preparations for the journey. 
On the evening befdre I was to set 
out he called upon me, and after 
sitting with me a few minutes and. 
giving me general directions as to’ 
the care of my health, he took from 
his pocket-book a letter *addressed 
to Signore Marco Ourio, Rome, 
which he placed in my hands, say- 
ing— ' 

oT have brought you this letter 
of introduction in the hope that 
Signore Ourio may possibly be of. 
assistance to you. any years ago, 


-when I was in Rome, I made his 


acquaintance by mere accident, and 
during the few months I stayed in 
that city I siw him frequently, and 
was much astonished at the extent 
of his information and the pecu- 
liarity of his views as to the treat- 
ment of certain branches of disease 
which are little understood among 
us. He leads a very retired life, 
has not the confidence of any of 
the profession, by whom he is gen- 
erally considered as a quack, is a 
remarkable adept in legerdemain, 
professes to have power as a magi- 
cian, and, indeed, gave me some re- 
markable proofs of his skill in this 
mysterious art, As you may sup- 
pose, I placed very little confidence 
in this, looking upon the whole as 
a delusion ; aul as he usually spoke 
of it in a* mocking way, I am far 
from persuaded that he is not of 
the same opinion. But however 
this may be, his acquaintance with. 
the subject—historical, theoretical, 
and practical—is, to say the least, 
very uncommon ; and, whether you 
believe in it or not, he is quite 
capable of making it very interest- 
ing. The reason for which I give 
you this letter is siply that you 
may avail yourself in case of need 
of his singular power as a mag- 
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netiser—for in this gift he far ex- 
ceeds all whom I have ever known. 
I myself began with being a com- 
plete sceptic on the subject of mag- 
netism, but I was unable either to ac- 
count for or to gainsay the practical 
facts which he exhibited to me on 
several occasions. You know that 
we physicians—regular physicians, 
I mean — are of a very sceptical 
constitution of mind, and do not 
readily admit even very strong evi- 
dence in favour of powers tran- 
scending the ordinary and, as we 
call them, legitimate practice of our 
profession; yet I must confess to 
you that now, as an old man who 
has at least had a large experience, 
I am persuaded that we know 
much less than we pretend as to 
curative means, and there may be, 
and in fact I have known many, 
cures effected by means which were 
apparently not only wholly inade- 
quate, but quite illegitimate and 
unrecognised by any college of 
medicine. 

“To return, however, to Signore 
Curio, I cannot veuch for his char- 
acter or respectability. He is not 
considered as a respectable person, 
. and no one in Rome seemed to be 
‘ acquainted with his family, or to 
know anything satisfactory of his 
history. In fact, there was some- 
thing about his physiognomy and 
in his manner which repelled me, 
at the same time that a certain 
oddity and frank whimsicality at- 
tracted me. I would not at all 
recommend him as a friend, and 
yet I think that he may be of ser- 
vice to you; and I have, therefore, 
brought you this letter, which you 
can use or not, as it seems to you 
best.” 

I thanked my friend for his 
kindness, took the letter, and he 
bade me good-bye. The next day 
I sailed. 

I was charmed with Rome. It 
was something so different from all 
I had seen, that its very novelty 
attracted me, Born and brought 
up in a coumry where everything 
was raw, new, and changing every 
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day, it was delightful to be jn 
a place which was its opposite {n 
every particular. Here all was old 
fixed, and changeless. There was 
a feeling of wepose and a 

ful quiet melancholy brooding over 
everything, which, after the excite. 
ment and almost exasperation of 
life in the new and struggling life 
of my own country, was most grate. 
ful and soothing to my nerves, It 
was like coming out of the glare 
of sunshine into a cool, refreshing 
shade. The sharp, tense outlines, 
the clear, definite landscape, the 
skinless, shell-like sky, which tor- 
mented my nerves at home, were 
here changed for a-veiled atmos- 
phere full of delicate gradations of 
colour that involved all things in a 
kind of material sentiment. The 
sharp prying sunshine which used 
to keep up an irritating espionage 
in America, saying constantly, “I 
have my eye on you—wake up— 
go ahead—no idling here,” which 
made constant labour a necessity, 
and would not suffer one to be tran- 
quil or. lazy for a moment, no longer 
irritated me. Everything, on the 
contrary, seemed to pray me to 
linger, to repose, to be calm. Na- 
ture, as it were, magnetised me 
into peaceful moods. My intense 
activity of mind began to subside 
into dreaming. I wandered through 
the cypress alleys of the old villas, 
lingered by the fountains, whose 
soft monotonous spill of water 
soothed me. I lay under the shad- 
ows of the lofty stone- pines, and 
listened to the sea-like murmur’ of 
their’ widespread tops. I sat for 
hours on the ruins of the palaces of 
the Omsars, happy simply in inhal- 
ing the delicious air that breathed 
in over the Campagna, in gazing at 
the silent mountains that dreamed 
in the distance, veiled in tender 
deeps of opaline air and light, or 
in watching the palpitating lizards 
that slid up over the ruins, and 
gazed at me with a shy and timid 
confidence. In my long, aimless 
reveries, disturbed by no sense of 
work to be done, bound to the 
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present by no immediate chain, I 
seemed to float about in theught, 
to be wafted hither and thither by 
some influences to which I yield- 
ed a perfect assent., Sometimes I 
seemed to see as well as feel the 
figures of the past, dim shadows of 
the ancient days, moving about me 
in their old haunts, and wherever I 
wandered I felt a mysterious senti- 
ment steal over me. I should not 
have been startled, such was the 
condition ‘of my mind, to meet at 
times the figures of the ancient 
poets, orators, and emperors, or even 
of the ancient gods themselves, 
among those peaceful and beautiful 
ruins. 

Some months went on in this 
way, when one morning in turning 
over my papers I came upon the 
letter to Signore Marco Curio, and 
my curiosity being somewhat stimu- 
lated by what my friend had said 
about, him when he gave me this 
letter, I determined at once to pre- 
sent it. I met with considerable 
difficulty, however, in obtaining 
any information about him. Those 
to whom I applied seemed never to 
have heard of him. The name was 
not an uncommon one, but nobody 
of that name answered at all to my 
friend’s description, and I was on 
the point of abandoning my in- 
quiries, when one day by mere ac- 
cident I came upon the track of 
him. I was making a call upona 
young artist, 2 countryman of mine, 
when my visit was interrupted by 
the entrance of a man who brought 
with him a case containing, appa- 
rently, some musical instrument, 
and who was presented to me by 
my friend the artist as his music- 
master. 

“Are you going to take a music 
lesson?” I asked. ‘“I¥ so, I will not 
interrupt you any longer.” 

“Oh, don’t go,” was his answer. 
“Yes, I am going to take a music 
lesson; and perhaps it may in- 
terest you when you know what 
it is. If so, pray stay. You 
know,” he continued, “that I have 
been studying music for some time, 
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being of the opinion that no artist 
who wishes to arrive at excellence 
in his profession should attach him- 
self solely to one art, but at least 
should make excursions into some 
of the others, antl thus enlarge his 
perceptions and _ susceptibilities. 
All are the same in their essence, 
and simply different in their ex- 
pression; and if a man addicts 
himself exclusively to one, he is 
pretty sure, sooner or later, to fall 
into a mannerism, and, so to speak, 
make a rut in his mind. Nobody 
ever yet was great in one thing who 
knew and did ouly that one thing, 
as some day I will prove to you 
when we have time enough to talk 
the matter over. Acting upon this 
theory, I have been, as you know, 
studying music zealously. Well, a 
little while ago a whim seized me 
—I daresay you will laugh at it— 
that I should like to know how the 
ancient lyre was played. It came 
into my head one day when I was 
making a sketch of Mercury, and I 
determined to find out all about 


‘the matter, make me a lyre, and 


play it. But how to go to work - 
was the difficulty. I hunted up 
the subject in all the encyclopedias 
and rubbishy old books I could get 
hold of, but I could get no clear 
idea of anything from books. My 
impression was, after reading nu- 
merous treatises on the subject, that 
the writers of them, despite their 
book-learning and scientific ex- 
planations, would have been sorely 
puzzled to construct and tune a 
lyre, much less to play upon it. At 
all events I could get no clear no- 
tion either of the ancient music or 
of the temperament and tuning of 
the lyre; so, giving up books, I 
went to some learned archeologists, 
who gave me interesting lectures on 
the subject, and a great deal of use- 
less information. ° The musicians to 
whom I applied seemed to. have 
troubled their heads very little on 
the matter; and I was becoming 
rather a bore by playing too much 
on the ancient lyre, when one dayI 
fellin with astrange sort of a fellow, 
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a Signore Curio, who has not, by the 
way, a particularly good reputation 
even among the few who know him, 
and who is devoted to magic and 
spiritualism, but who did really seem 

‘to know something about the ancient 
lyre.” 

“Oh, you know Signore Curio,” I 
said. “I have been inquiring for 
him a month at least, and nobody 
could tell me anything about him. 
I have a letter for him. Can you 
give me his address ? ” 

“Oertainly,” he answered. “I 
have written it down in my note- 
book, I believe. Wait a minute, 
-and Ill find it for you.” He then 
began to look for his note-book; 
but the studio was a topsy-turvy 
place, and he could not find it at 
onée. Suddenly he cried, ‘ What 
anassIam! Here is Paolo Febo, 
who knows him perfectly well, and 
will give you his address. I say, 
Febo,” he cried, turning round to 
the music-master, “my friend here 
has a letter for Signore Ourio, and 
is asking for his address. You can 


tell him, can you not ?” 

The music-master bowed, and said, 
** He lives in the Vicolo di Parnas- 
so, numero twenty, fifth storey, on 


the right of the stairs. It’s the 
old Palazzo delle Muse—so called 
from the statues of the Muses which 
used to stand in the Cortile, and you 
will know it by the remains of 
some of the old statues, without 
heads and arms, which are still to 
be seen there.” 

“ That’s it; I now remember! ” 
cried my friend, “and a precious 
old place it is, I can tell you, and 
picturesque enough, but perhaps 
there have been places more com- 
fortable and in better repair. Eh, 
Febo ?” 

The music-master bowed again, 
and said, “It is not what it used 
to be when the- family was in its 
pride.” 

I wrote down the address in my 
book, and begged my friend to pro- 
ceed with his story. 

“Ob,” said he, “ my story, as you 
call it, is about finished. This 
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Signore Ourio, hearing that I wag 
interested in knowing how the an. 
cient lyre was played, told me he 
thought he could help me. ‘The 
fact is,’ he sajd, ‘I know how to 
play it myself tolerably well; but 
I have a friend who really under. 
stands the instrument far better 
than I do, and is less out of prao 
tice, and if you like I will send him 
to you. But I don’t think you will 
like it. It is too monotonous for 
modern tastes. I have myself an 
old lyre of the most primitive char- 
acter, which I made out of a tor- 
toise shell by simply straining three 
strings over it; but my friend has 
a much better instrument, with all 
the improvements which were after- 
wards added, and I am sure he will 
gladly give you lessons on it if you 
wish, for the poor fellow is rather 
hard-up at present (the theatres being 
shut), and will willingly earn an hon- 
est penny, and thank you too; s0, if 
you like, I will send him to you. It 
will be no trouble to me, as I see 
him every day, and he and his sis- 
ter live close beside me.’ 

‘* Accordingly he sent me Signore 
Febo, whom you see before you. 
An excellent fellow, by the way, 
and very much the _ gentleman. 
(Pho! pho! he doesn’t understand 
English). Do you see, I am really 
hard at work at the instrument. 
By the way, wouldn’t you like to 
hear it? He plays uncommonly 
well, I assure you; andif you feel 
any sort of interest in it, stay with 
me, and he will give you a touch of 
the ancient lyre.” 

I said how glad I should be to 
hear it, was formally presented to 
Signore Febo, who was good enough 
to say that it would give him plea» 
ure to play to me. 

There was @ertainly something in- 
teresting in Signore Febo’s appear- 
ance. He was rather tall and slen- 
der, with a somewhat careworn face, 
full, almost too full, lips, and a chin 
so large as to verge upon the sen- 
sual. It was evident that the world 
had not gone well with him, and 
there was a sad look in his large 
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dark eyes. But large, dark, sad, sen- 
timental eyes are too common in 
Rome to distinguish any one, and 
some of the stupidest fellows I 
know possess them. His hair, 
which had originally been of a 
olden blonde, had now turned to 
a delicate silvery gray. It was 
worn away somewhat from the 
temples and from the crown of the 
head, but was rather long behind, 
and curled in his neck, and on 
the top of his forehead there still 
remained a thick tuft of curls, 
knotted closely together, ‘which, as 
he took off his hat, he finically 
ruffled up and arranged with his 
hand. His movements were re- 
fined and graceful, but rather 
studied, and he somewhat reminded 
me of an old beau of the last cen- 
tury in his formal politeness, point- 
ing his toes out. and constantly 
bowing; or rather he looked like 
an old French dancing-master who 
had once been of the haute no- 
blesse, and who was now of fallen 
fortune and in exile. His dress 
~was decidedly shabby, though it 


had been scrupulously brushed, and 
was as well preserved as constant 


care could keep it. He wore a 
pin with a winged horse in white 
enamel in his scarf, and he carried 
& cane on which was a skilfully 
carved serpent for a handle. His 
linen, though coarse, was per- 
fectly clean, and his collar, too 
large for the fashion, was turned 
down so as to expose a large throat. 
For shoes he wore a sort of pumps 
of undressed leather, cut very low, 
and with scarcely any heel; and 
the gingerly way in which he step- 
ped gave him an air of affectation. 

I was on the whole strack with 
his appearance as something quite 
out of the common run of music- 
master, and was decidedly interest- 
edin his favour. On_reiterating our 
request that he should play us some- 
thing on his lyre, he took his in- 
strument. carefully from the case, 
and began to tune the strings. After 
preluding a little, he then struck 
from them a wild monotonous air 
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unlike anything I ever heard before, 
meagre, and with scarce a chord, 
the unisons of the octaves frequent- 
ly sounded together, and the notes 
moving in peculiar intervals, re- 
minding me. at times of the intona- 
tions of the Canto-fermo of later 
days. As he went on his eyes be- 
came animated with a strange fire, 
his nostrils dilated, and a look 
of enthusiasm illumined his face. 
Suddenly he broke forth ‘with a 
high tenor voice, a little strained 
and sharp, but still melodious, into 
a recitation rather than song, the 
words of which were apparently 
Greek, though pronounced with 
such an entire difference of accent 
and sound from that which is taught 
to us in our universities as Greek, 
that I failed to recognise a single 
word. Strange as the music was, 
it moved me with its wild rhythm, 
its sudden pulsations, the stress of 
its lengthened solemn tones, and 
the hurrying of its more rapid ones. 
There was something wonderfully 
self-contained in its character, as if 
it were the accompaniment to a. 
kind of majestic dance, but differ-. 
ing from our music as a proces- 
sion in basso-relievo differs from 4 
modern historic picture, the latter 
being in many planes, and the other 
only in one. At last it ended; and 
as he looked down upon us, his eyes. 
being, while he played and sang, 
fixed in the air, the enthusiasm died 
out of his face and figure into an 
unutterably sad smile, as the glow 
fades in the forge when the bellows. 
cease to blow. 

“In what mode was that?” I 
cried: “it was very striking, new,. 
and vehement.” 

“In the Phrygian mode,” he an-. 
swered. “The Doric is more grave 
and majestic, as the Holian is more 
sweet and soft; but I scarcely think 
they would —~ you so much as: 
that which I have played. The 
Phrygian is most modern in its 
character. Would you like to hear 
the Doric?” 

He then played us a strain of 
Doric, which was a solemn majestic 
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movement in the minor mode, but 
which, as he said, though impres- 
sive, wanted the fire of the Phrygi- 
‘an. We thanked him warmly, and 
expressed our admiration at his per- 
formance. 

“ There was a time,” he answered, 
in a dejected way, “when I could 
play—when I was something; I am 
very happy if I have given you any 
pleasure ; at present the music which 
delighted the Greeks cannot be ex- 
pected to please. Tastes and reli- 
gions have changed, and he who led 
the Muses on Parnassus would hard- 
ly find a second place in a modern 
orchestra.” 

‘Indeed! indeed!” I cried, “that 
is rather hard on the divine Apollo. 
If he were here to play, I think he 


would be able to enchant us as_ 


much as ever he did the Greeks.” 
His mouth and nostrils curved 
with a look of half scorn, and then 
dropped into a melancholy and in- 
credulous expression as he said, 
“You have kindly listened for a 
quarter of an hour, but with all 
‘your kindness I fear even you would 
soon tire of hearing it played—at 


feast by a poor music-master like. 


“me. But,” he added, with a depre- 
cating bow, as if to apologise for a 
liberty he was taking, “‘would it be 
agreeable to you to proceed with 
‘your lesson, or shall we postpone it 
to another day?” 

“Qh, do not let me interrupt 
you,” I cried. “I have trespassed 
too long already. But, before I go, 
‘let me again thank you most heart- 
ily for the rare pleasure you have 
given me. Though you depreciate 
your ,own performance, 1. doubt 
whether Apollo himself could play 
better. {Lhad no idea that the an- 
cient music could be so impressive. 
But these old Greeks were a won- 
derful people. Their sculpture, dra- 
ma, and architecture rhymed toge- 
ther, I knew, and formed a species 
of trilogy; and now I find that 
their music is of the same composed 
and strong quality. Sometimes I 
even doubt whether we have had 
the best of the bargain in exchang- 
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ing their simplicity for our variety, 
their single plane for our perspee- 
tive; and as for our religions, I am 
not so sure that Apollo was not 
quite as satisfactory as St. Peter. 
St. Peter is certainly not so prepos- 
sessing in his appearance. Do yon 
not sometimes question whether 
Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Juno, and 
the rest, may not have their turn 
again? I don’t know that I should 
not vote for them, for I do not see 
but that the saints we now worship 
are the same thing in a new and 
less manly dress.” 

A sudden flash went across Sig- 
nore Febo’s face which transfigured 
him. It seemed absolutely to ra- 
diate light; or, perhaps, this effect 
was .occasioned by a gleam of sun- 
shine, which, at the moment, came 
through a crevice and played about © 
his head. It was, however, but an 
instant illusion, and my friend did 
not seem to observe it. Signore 
Febo bowed with a sad smile and 
said, “That is a dangerous senti- 
ment to express in Rome. I 
afraid that the old dynasty 
had its day, as St. Peter will have 
his.’ 

So I said good-bye, and depart- 
ed, thinking as I went along of 
Signore Febo, and pitying him, as 
a man who evidently “had had 
losses.” His face, now that I came 
to think it over quietly, did not 
look quite Italian, though his pro- 
nunciation of Italian seemed per- 
fect; and I was possessed with the 
idea that I had either seen him 
before, or at least some person who 
closely resembled him. But with 
every effort I could not recall the 
person thus vaguely suggested by 
him. Nothing is more annoying 
than this confused kind of remem- 
brance. Vainly we seek to drive 
away the haunting question; again 
and again it returns and torments 
us like a buzzing fly that, brushed 
away, comes perseveringly back to 
alight on the same spot. How- 
ever, I could not satisfy myself on 
this point, and at last I was forced 
to give it up. 
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A few days after this interview 
Iset out with my letter in search 
of Signore Curio. The address was 
so exact that I had no difficulty in 
finding it. The house was, as it 
had been described, an old palazzo 
a good deal decayed and gone to 
ruin, but it had evidently in its 
time been handsome, and remains 
of its former pride and beauty still 


‘ glung to it. A fountain, covered 


with mosses and green slimy weeds, 
stood facing the entrance, and the 
water still bubbled scantily out of 
bent pipes into an old reservoir, 
and dribbled on to the pavement 
below. One or two old statuettes 
corroded by time stood askew in 
little niches over it, and among the 
green leaves and maidenhair drop- 
ping from the crevices of the basin 
and the wall peered out coarsely 
executed masks with gaping 
mouths, holding pipes, out of 
which the water had long ceased 
to pour. Three antique statues, 
without heads, and with shattered 
arms, stood in three of the nine 
niches, and these represented the 
Muses of which Febo had spoken. 
The staircase to the first two 
storeys was broad and imposing, 
with granite columns, and a some- 
what elaborate though now rickety 
balustrade ; but ascending beyond 
them it narrowed and. crept curi- 


_ ously round unexpected angles, 


leading sometimes to additional 
stairs beyond long corridors, and 
finally at the fifth piano, fairly 
blown, I found a door with the 
name Curio on a brass-plate. I 
pulled the solid green cord which 
hung outside, a little beli tinkled, 
and in a few moments an odd-look- 
ing woman pushed back a little 
slide which covered a grating on 
the floor, and cried, ‘Chi 6?” 

I gave the usual -answer, that I 
was a friend, and sought the Pa- 
drone Signore Curio, upon which 
she ushered me into a large bare 
room and left me, saying she would 
ask if the padrone could receive 
me. After a few moments she re- 
appeared and conducted me into 


an inner room, where, after wait- 
ing a while, the door opened, and 
in came a slender man with a dried- 
ap face, and robed in a shabby 
dressing-gown. He peered at me 
with a pair of sharp black eyes as 
I advanced to him and asked if 
I had the pleasure of seeing Signore 
Curio. 

“A servir la—at your service,” - 
he answered. 

“T have a letter of introduction 
to you from my friend Dr.—,” 
said I, and I put it into his hand. 

“Ah! ah!” he cried, “from my 
old friend the. American doctor-- 
a very 'clever man. Excuse me; 
pray take a seat, and let me see 
what he says.” 

He seemed much amused as he 
read the letter, glancing up from it 
now and then with an inquisitive 
look at me, and then continuing 
its perusal At last he finished 
it, came forward, shook me by. 
the hand, with achuckle of sup- 
pressed laughter, made me wel- 
come, and began to ask me about 
my health. 

I told him I was better, but 
still not reinstated in strength ; 
that I suffered from nervous irrita- 
bility, and hoped, as my friend the 
doctor had suggested, that he 
might be able to help me; that I 
was aware of his powers as a mag- 
netiser, and that I had experienced 
benefit from that treatment in 
America. 

“Ah! ah!” he replied, “as for 
magnetism, that is considered ob- 
jectionable here—not according to 
the notions of the Church — St. 
Peter never magnetised. They do 
their miracles their own way, and 
look with an evil eye on us ‘who 
use their trade in a surreptitious 
and uncatholic way. However, we 
shall see—we shallsee. I suppose 
I can trust you from what your 
friend says?” and his little eyes 
seemed to look through me. 

There was a singular expression 
in those sharp black éyes not al- 
together agreeable—something, in 
fact, very sinister and cunning. 
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Nor’ was the face, despite its ex- 
treme cleverness, one to inspire 
confidence. It was of a restless 
subtle character, full of sudden 
changes, ever mobile and varying. 
His look was never steady for a 
moment, and his mouth constantly 
twitched as he spoke. His fore- 
head was low, and he wore an old 
faded wig, which was combed 
straight down over it nearly to the 
eyebrows. , 
in black stockings, ‘and satinet 
small-clothes, which he kept cover- 
ing with his dressing-gown, and as 
constantly exposed in consequence 
of his restlessness. His feet were 
small and delicate, and he kept 
shifting one leg over the other, and 
jerking his foot with a nervous mo- 
tion. His thin slender hands were 
incessantly at work. He drummed 
on the chair—he twisted them to- 
gether—he played with a little 
ivory paper-folder, throwing it up 
and catching it again unconscious- 
ly; and had a singular 
touching and holding everything 


which I have observed as — 


to jugglers. As he spoke he mov- 
ed them about, and often twitched 
p his ‘sleeve, so as to expose a 
slender and flexible wrist. Alto- 
gether, a more nervous person 1 
never saw. His sentences also 
were spasmodic, and uttered in a 
sharp, quick tone. 

“ Ah! yes, as you say,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ You believe, then, in mag- 
netism, and spiritualism, too, I 
suppose—-eh!—do you _ really? 
Odd people the Americans. They 
believe in so many things. Did 
you ever see any table-turning— 
any manifestations—that’s the word, 
isn’t it? Oh! you believe in it, 
do you?” 

“JT don’t know,” I answered, 
“what I believe; I have seen ex- 
traordinary phenomena, for which 
I cannot account, and which I can- 
not explain by any of the so-called 
laws of nature, as we stupidly call 
the generalisations of our common 
experience; as for explaining them 
qn the hypothesis that they are 
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juggling, that seems to me quite 
unsatisfactory. 

“Tn the first place, the conditions 
on which juggling is conducted are 
different; and then I suppose there 
is*no juggler’s trick which is not 
explicable and simple to any one 
practised in the art. This evident- 
ly isnot. It is no matter of sleight- 
of-hand, nor of machinery. at 
is it, then? If the scientific men, * 
instead of pooh-poohing such facts, 
would only set themselves to ex- 
amine into them, would it not be 
more satisfactory? I have no 
doubt that there is a vast deal of 
deceit and imposture among many 
so-called mediums; for supposing 
their power to be genuinely what 
they affirm, it is manifest that it 
is not always under their control. 
Then what a temptation it is to 
make a sham manifestation! But 
it isnot the number of sham mani- 
festations that constitute the great 
fact; it is the one real phenomenon. . 
The people are completely satisfied 
by showing that one person at a 
given exhibition was an impostor. 
If they cannot explain one simple 
phenomenon which is beyond their 
‘laws of nature,’ they immediately 
go to work to prove that another 
class of phenomena, under different 
conditions, by a different medium, 
were impostures. The fact is, we 
don’t wish to believe, nor to examine ; 
what we are accustomed to see is 
according to the laws of nature— 
and all else is imposition. This is 
a cheap and easy way of satisfying 
ourselves. But, after all, is any 
one thing more difficult to explain 
than another? How do we see? 
how “do we move? what is life? 
What we are in the habit of seeing, 
we think we understand, because 
we see it constantly; but our ex- 
planations are but re-affirmations, 
and no explanations at all. If you 
ask a scientific man how we see, he 
will give you a lecture on the me- 
chanism of the eye; but what see- 
ing is, nobody ever has or ever will 
explain. There is no inherent rea- 
son, beyond our experiénce, why, 
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if Ican move my hand,I cannot 
move a table on the other side of 
the room, without touching it. If 
I can see and affect you at a dis- 
tance stretching out beyond myself 
by the eye, why not also do the 
same by touch? Why? To say 
that we cannot, that it is contrary 
to experience, is simply a statement 
of fact, it is no explanation. There 
is no inherent reason why we can- 
not—at least, none that we know. 
Suppose a person with sight should 
be thrown into a colony of blind 
men, which men had heard of such 
a faculty: the blind men could 
constantly give him every argument 
against his sight that is given by 
the opposers of the so-called spiritual 
phenomena. (I object, of course, to 
the word spiritual, because that is 
an attempted explanation to which 
I do not subscribe.) First, let us 
examine the phenomena: do they 
exist or not? then it is time to 
answer whether they are ‘ spiritual’ 
or not.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried Signore 
Curio; “‘ you are really an enthusiast 
—I see we shall get on together. 
Why, yes; we in Europe know no- 
thing of what we call magic—don’t 
believe in it; we believe in miracles 
provided they are done in an 
orthodox way. In the Church we 
have large swallows for this kind 
of things, ready to swallow camels 
if you please, but strain terribly at 
gnats. Curious people, these Eu- 
ropeans; never have had any pro- 
phecy—cannot see into'the future 
—don’t believe in spirits, and can- 
not from their constitution. Europe 
is the understanding of the world; 
the Orientals have more spiritual 
power, and are more removed from 
the material; they have invented 
all the religions. Is the West get- 
ting nearer the East, and so catch- 
rap Penotone of spirituality from 
it 


“True, we don’t trust our senses,” 
I replied, “and say they can cheat 
us, and yet we refuse to trust any- 
thing else. The word ‘spirits’ ir- 
ritates us, and yet we are all spirits 
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plus a body, and can do nothing 
except as mere spirits. We are a 
curious mass of contradictions; as 
for myself, I know not what to be- 
lieve, but I am as ready to believe 
in one thing as another, provided I 
have equal reason to do so. Why 
not believe in to-day’s miracles, as 
well as in those of Moses ?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Signore Onrio, 
and he chuckled to himself. ‘ Moses, 
the great lawgiver, was very skil- 
ful in magic, after his studies in 
Egypt. The rod and serpents was 
a very pretty trick; I sometimes 
amuse myself and my friends by 
performing it. Wait a minute.” 

So saying, he darted through a 
little door behind a heavy portico, 
and returned in a minute with a 
little ivory stick about three feet 
long. 

“Would you like to see the 
trick?” he said. . 

I nodded assent. 

He threw up the rod three times 
in the air, making it whirl so rapid- 
ly that it looked like a blurred 
wheel of misty light; and as it de-- 
scended the last time he caught it 
in his right hand,. and, holding it 
out to me, I saw twisted around it 
two brilliant serpents, that darted 
at me their quivering fangs. He 
then threw it up again, and, catch- 
ing it in his left hand, showed it 
again as a plain ivory stick. 

“Wonderful! “astounding!” I 
cried; “why, Robert Houdin is 
nothing to you. My friend the 
doctor told me you were very clever 
at legerdemain, but I had no idea 
that you were such an expert.” 

‘“* Nonsense, nonsense!” he said. 
“Tt requires only a little sleight-of- 
hand. It’s no miracle—not even 
spiritual, ha! ha!—bu& I should 
not laugh at you. Just see!” and 
he threw it up again, and again 
held out the rod with its two ser- 
pents. ‘Don’t be afraid,” he said, 
as I.shrank back, having a horrcr 
of serpents; “they are not alive-= 
merely spiritual serpents.” 

Rather timidly, I took the rod. 
Certainly the serpents were -not 
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alive, though they were so perfectly 
imitated in coloured enamel, that I 
could scarcely trust my senses as I 
looked at them. 

“How beautifully made!” I ex- 
claimed, as [held them up. “ And 
this rod, it is the very caduceus of 
Mercury!” 

“ Ah, so it is; odd, isn’t it?” he 
cried, with a strange mocking tone, 
and an ironical sneer. ‘But come 
with me into the inner room,” he 
added; “we are friends, I see. 
There’s no use to keep you at arm’s 
length, as Iam forced to do with 
these precious Romans. One facul- 
ty I do really possess, that of read- 
ing character and knowing at a 
glance whether any one I meet is 
really related to me spiritually, and 
therefore trustworthy —a_ faculty 
not peculiar in any way! LEvery- 
body more or less possesses it, pro- 
vided they trust themselves, ‘have 
nerves, and can read their own con- 
sciousness. But we are too wise 


now for that;—we trust what we 
call our judgment, and reject our 


instincts. We never accept our im- 
pressions, but begin to reason upon 
them, and so mar and obliterate 
them. But the intellect is less wise 
than the spirit, and vastly slower. 
The soul is as sensitive as the eye 
—it sees at once. As well say I 
don’t see physically at first, as spi- 
ritually. Spiritual perceptions are 
as instantaneous as sight. Instincts 
are superior to reason. All our re- 
ligion is the product of instinct, 
not reason. The dog knows his 
friend at once; sodoes the man, 
unless he befog and bewilder his 
mind with his judgments and rea- 
sonings, as he calls them. You aro 
my friend; I can trust you; come 
into my sanctum.” 

So saying, he lifted the curtain, 
and we went through a corridor to 
a large room in the rear of the 
house. A peculiar aromatic odour 
of spice and frankincense pervaded 
it, and mingled with the faint scent 
of orange-blossoms that was wafted 
in through the open window. Heavy 
curtains obscured the light, and 
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swung over the doors; and a curi- 
ous old Persian rug was spread upon 
the floor, with strange and softly- 
coloured patterns, unlike anything 
Iever saw. It was very much worn, 
and from its wear had become even 
more beautiful, taking therefrom a 
tone like that which is given, by 
time to a painting. The walls of 
the room were covered by shelves 
filled with old books in vellum and 
faded leather. “ On a column in the 
corner sat a great white owl, look- 
ing wise and solemn. Antique 
draperies, with cabalistic figures 
embroidered over them, were here 
and there swung along the walls, 
and over them curious swords 
and billhooks, and several ancient 
casques, one of which had wings 
extended on either side. Two or 
three busts of yellow and waxy 
marble, representing the pagan 
gods, were standing here and there; 
and several old brown engravings 
were mingled among the paintings. 
There was no order in the room— 
a great divan with frayed cushions, 
shabby but luxurious, occupied the 
centre, and there were several large 
arm-chairs of stamped leather, with 
dull gold figures. The ceiling was 
divided into panels, on which were 
old frescoes, partially obliterated 
by time and obscured by smoke; 
and from the centre hung a Vene- 
tian coloured-glass chandelier. 

It was a mysterious kind of room 
—all the more mysterious from the 
sunshine which struggled in, and 
made it seem still more quiet and 
lonely. Spiders had woven their 
cobwebs in the corners of the ceil- 
ing and across the panels, and it 
was evident that the housemaid’s 
broom came seldom there to disturb 
the dust andthe silence. 

“T do not ordinarily admit new 
friends here,” said my host—“ never, 
unless I trust them; and, as I said, 
I trust you. You are looking at the 
owl—a fine bird. It is not mine; 
it was left by my sister when she 
went to America. Monstrously 
wise, isn’t it? Ihave a little labo- 
ratory opening out of that door, 
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where I amuse myself at times, for 
there are moments when I need 

distraction. Some of thesé books 
are monuments of human folly, 
and yet interesting. You will find 
among them all the old works on 
magic and the cabalistic-arts. But 
I have lettered them ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ lest some one should pry 
in here and make trouble for me. 
I live very much alone, though 
there are several of my old friends 
still here who visit me at times. 
I confess that it is rather dull, 
but I cannot make up my mind to 
leave Rome, where I have so many 
very old associatiops, going back to 
a period when I was not so badly 
off as now. “Most of my old com- 
panions of better days have depart- 
ed; but the old gentlemap in whose 
house I was brought up will re- 
main, and there are always two or 
three of us who ‘stay to keep him 
company. Rome, too, is pleasant, 
though somewhat sad to me; buat 
I keep up my spirits in more senses 
than one, and—— No matter, here 
I am, and here I shall probably stay. 
And now, let me take off this old 
wig, which I wear chiefly for dis- 
guise, for it annoys me,” 

When his wig was off, the change 
was very great. His hair was 
closely cut, but curled thickly about 
his temples and on the back of his 
neck; and he looked some fifteen 
years younger at least, but, if any- 
thing, more nervous and excitable. 

“ As to peer, now com- 
menced, as he seated himself in one 
of the old leathern arm-chairs, 
“what -can I do for you? Shall I 
try if I have any power?” 

“Thank you, you would do mea 
great service.” . 


He drew the curtains across the, 


windows, placed himself before 
me, and, lifting his slender hands, 
waved them before my eyes, and 
then. placed them on my forehe 

His touch was like electyicity. / 

cold shudder ran down my back, 
and this in a moment was succeeded 
by a vague dreamy languor. The 
air began to thicken, the pictures 
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and furniture swam together, and 
gently died away into a soft misty 
background. Then I saw two 
streams of lambent fire issue from 
his finger-tips, and the whole scene 
vanished. My eyes closed, a soft 
flood of light poured all around me, . 


and I was gently lifted from the - - 


earth and borne away into space. 
The earth disappeared. Delicious 
odours and exquisite music assailed 
my ‘senses, and a strange sweet de- 
lirium bathed my brain. Figures 
floated around me, vague at first 
and indistinct, then clearer and 
clearer, until at last I seemed to be 
at a banquet of the ancient gods. 
Hebe presented me with a cup of 
nectar. Venus, radiant and finshed 
as a rosy morning-cloud, smiled,’ 
upon me. The calm majestic Mt . 
nerva, Juno grand and dignified, 
the athletic fiery-eyed shape of 
Mars, and the agile lithe figure of 
Mercury, were moving around me. 
Their voices fell upon my ears like 
Jove’s refulgent face shone 
under his snowy locks and beard; 
and his voice was likg-an organ 
tone rising and falling, aud. filling 
the air with its intonations,) The, 
visionary Psyclie moved ther Be 
them pale as the morning moon ; 
and Oupid, with childish mischief 
in hie face, shook his atburn curls 
and threatened me. How long this 
lasted I cannot tell, but at last a 
black cloud enveloped me. I felt 
a rush of air in my ears as if I were 
falling, and, suddenly opening my 
eyes, I saw Signore Curio standing 
opposite me, and smiling an ironical 
smile. ; 

“Ah, well!” said he, “you are 
more susceptible than I thought. 
Do you feel better? ” ‘I 

I drew a long breath; sighed, and 
could not speak. He arose, went 
to a little closet, poured out a pale 
liquor in a glass (I saw him do it as 
in a dream), and then put it to my 
lips. I drank it ata draught, half 
mechanically ; but as soon as I had 


‘tasted it, I cried— 


“By Zeus the Glorious, that was 
like the nectar I quaffed in Olym- 
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pus, for there I was when you woke 
me.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Signore Ourio, 
“your oath was niost improper. I 
know not what St. Peter and the 
Pope would say to it; and as for 
nectar, what I gave you was a glass 
of old cordial.” 

“Was it? Well, it was uncom- 
monly like the Olympian nectar.” 

“Ah! ha!” laughed he, “there 
is nothing, after all, like imagina- 
tion. But, after all, there is one 
thing that you will not imagine, I 
fancy,” and he laughed jeeringly, 
“and that is, that I am like one of 
your Olympian gods.” 

“Not exactly,” said I; and we 
laughed together. “ But you have 
really done me much good, and I 
beg you will allow me to return 
another day, for now I have tres- 
passed too long on your patience 
and kindness.” _~ 

“Oome when you will,” said he, 
“ my good spiritualist.” 

Thus ended my first visit to 
Signore Ourio; but his magnet- 
ism was so beneficial to me that 
I was anxious to renew it as soon 
as_ possible. ‘This strange man 
had certainly obtained a wonder- 
ful power over me; and though 
the personal impression he .had 
made on me was a strange mixture 
of attraction and repulsion, yet 
I longed to see him again, and as 
soon as I could do so with decency 
I made him another visit, the result 
of which was, as far as my health 
was concerned, equally favourable. 
In consequence of this I made an 
arrangement to go to him regularly 
twice a-week and be magnetised, 
and thus we became intimate. Dur- 
ing these interviews he would often 
surprise and amuse me by wonder- 
ful feats of legerdemain, and would 
generally introduce them by some 
jeering and sarcastic speech about 
the _Holy Catholic Church, or St. 
Peter, or some one of the saints 
and their miracles. I was curiously 
struck, also, by observing that he 
always spoke tenderly of the ancient 
Greeks and of the Grecian mytho- 
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logy, and often, in his sarcastic way,” 
apologised for it, pretended to be. 
lieve in it, and to defend it ag g 
system of religion. 

I forbear from reporting the 
cynical arguments with which he 
was wont to support his extraor- 
dinary views on this subject. It 
suffices to say that they were ex- 
tremely innocent, though often 
quaint, and amusingly sarcastic, 
Sometimes he would compare the 
notions of a Deity in the writi 
of Jeremiah and Isaiah with those 
of Plato, contrasting them to the 
disadvantage of the Jewish pro- 
phets, and quoting text upon tert ‘ 
with a mocking sneer; sometimes 
he begged, with an air of mock hu- 
mility, to know whether the pun- 
ishment of Uzza accorded with my 
notions of a just and forgiving God; 
sometimes he jeered at the wor- 
ship of the Madonna under her 
various titles and attributes, and 
at her intercession for sinners, and 
insisted that she merely represented, 
in a new and not improved dress, 
Minerva, Diana, Flora, and others 
of the female divinities of the 
pagans. When he was in this vein 
opposition was worse than useless, 
and I generally found silence to be 
the best policy. There were occa- 
sions, however, when he went so 
far that I was forced to rebuke 
him. 

“ Ah! my dear sir,” I said to him 
once, when he was in one of his 
wildest moods, “we had better 
not talk about this subject; our 
views are utterly different; your 
language offends me—it sounds 
blasphemous to my ears; you be- 
lieve in nothing—I am a Chris- 
tian!” 

“.Well, well,” he answered, “I 
don’t wish to offend you. I think 
the Greeks, in personifying nature 
by their gods, acted upon a natural 
human impulse, and the Christians 
do the same—I don’t see much to 
choose between them. It is the 
sentiment. of a superior power 
which is the great thing in all re 
ligions. The old gods had their 
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faults, and they had their virtues 
too, and I don’t admit that the 
world gets on any better without 
them. The people will have super- 
stitions, and that, perhaps, was as 
good as any. At all events, the 
Greek divinities were good-looking, 
which is more than you can say for 
your dried-up cadaverous saints 
and stood erect on their feet instead 
of crawling and cringing and be- 
seeching with such an infinite deal 
of mock humility and hypocrisy. 
Look at the Greek gods in the 
Vatican, and compare them in atti- 
tude and bearing with the mean- 
spirited figures of saints that con- 
tort themselves in styained and af- 
fected attitudes in the Catholic 
churches, as if they were ashamed 
of being men, and were in a chro- 
nic state of terror. One thing has 
certainly been lost, rather a valu- 
able quality too—that of simple 
manliness and heroism of action. 
The heroism of your religion is 
endurance, and all your actions are 
inspired by fear. But why insist 
that this world is an abomination, 
its beauty a snare? Instead of 
thinking about another life, would 
it not be better to do your duty in 
this, and thank the gods (I beg your 
pardon; but Iam a heathen, you 
know) for their wonderful gifts? 
“As for Zeus and the Greek dy- 
nasty of gods, if you really want to 
know what they represented to the 
highest minds of Greece, read Plato, 
and compare his notions with those 
of Jeremiah, but do not confuse the 
loftiest spiritual notions with the 
vulgar superstitions of the crowd, 
whose ideas are always of the earth, 
earthy. The fables of the poet are 
simply veiled allegories or parables, 
having an interior meaning, and not 
to be taken literally; and as for le- 
gends, whatis more legendary than 
Genesis, or than the lives and the 
acts of your saints? Their miracles 
are really amusing. Such feeble 
efforts, of which any really skilful 
adept in legerdemain, not to. say 
magic, which is a higher art, should 
be ashamed. Why, there is not 
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one of them which I could not 
teach you to do in a couple of 
hours, or to imitate. Yet these 
miracles must be a monopoly to 
the saints, Such sinners as you 
and I cannot turn tables and be 
wafted in the air, because that 
would be the devil’s work. Only 
let a priest be able to do it, and lo, 
a miracle!” 

“But as for this flying in the 
air?” asked I. ‘Have you ever 
been lifted up by the so-called 
spirits?” 

“Perhaps,” he 
laughed. 

“Some day, then, perhaps,” I 
said, “you will let me be present 
and see you upborne in the air.” 

“Oh, certainly—any time—pro- 
vided you let no priest know of 
it.” 

And so he did one day. We had 
been looking at some beautiful 
pairs of dove’s wings on the wall, 
and after praising them, we passed 
on to talk of flying, when I sud- 
denly said (for as I held the 
wings in my hand the idea came 
into my head), “If, now, one could 
only have a pair of talaria like those 
of Hermes, and fly away simply by 
tying them on to the ankles! ” 

“True,” he cried, “that was. a 
capital way—and why not?  Sup- 
pose I should tie these wings on 
my feet, and put my hands on the 
table, perhaps, who knows what 
might take place? Stop, let us take 
one of these old Saxon casques with 
wings on the sides, that will repre- 
sent the petasus of Mercury well 
enough. Shouldn’t I make a ca- 
pital ‘Mereury se 

Half-jesting he did so. He put 
the casque on his head and tied the 
wings on his feet, jesting all the 
while at the ridiculous figure he 
was making of himself, and then 
sitting down opposite me at the 
table: and fixing his eyes keenly 
upon me, he stretched out his hands 
as he was accustomed to do when 
he magnetised me. Suddenly a 
ridiculous fancy took possession of 
me—I suppose it was in conse- 
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replied, and 
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quence of his mesmeric powers by 
which he had obtained so complete 
a control over me, that but a min- 
ute was required to throw me into 
a mesmeric state—but I certainly 
seemed to see him rise from his 
chair, and slowly float upward into 
the air. Then the ceiling as he 
reached it dissolyed, the dress 
vanished from his body — the 
caduceus was in his hand, and he 
waved it to and fro over me. It 
was the god Hermes, he who con- 
ducted souls to the Elsyian fields, 
the slender, agile, elegant figure, 
beautiful in its sinuous motion, 
with the petasus on his head and 
the winged talaria on his ankles, 
that I beheld floating over me. 
And yet he seemed to have the 
face and features of my companion 
—-the same cynical smile, the same 
black sharp eyes, and the same 
movement of the hand that I had 
so often noticed. 1 was so con- 
fused by this that I placed my 
hands to my eyes and pressed them 
closely on the balls for a moment 
to clear my vision., When I opened 
them again, I saw my host sitting 
before me in the same attitude that 
he had before I seemed to see him 
rise, and as if he had never moved. 

““How do you feel, now?” he 
asked. ‘‘ You seem to have fallen 
into. a sudden trance—an ecstatic 
one, to judge from your expression 
and movements; but I hope it was 
not disagreeable, and that you are 
quite recovered.” 

“Yes, certainly,” I answered, “I 
must for the moment have been 
beside myself, and yet the transi- 
tion was so sudden and natural, 
that I could not distinguish its 
boundaries,—and@ what I had seen 
in my natural state, so mixed it- 
self up with what I beheld in my 
trance state, that even now I am 
confused. It was the oddest thing 
—and now that I look at you there, 
I am a little ashamed to tell you 
what fancy suddenly took posses- 
sion of me, it seems so ridiculous. 
But I really thought I saw you 
rise in the air, and that those dove’s 
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wings bevame the talaria, and that 
casque the petasus, and that—in a 
word, that you were Hermes him- 
self,” 

‘Singular indeed,” said he, “yet 
so natural. You were, at the mo- 
ment, when unintentionally I threw 
you into the trance state, jesting 
about Hermes and the petasus and 
talaria, and saying .it would be a 
capital thing to fly, when suddenly 
your trance state supervened, and 
what was in your mind at once as- 
sumed an exterior form. It is a 
very common case with persons 
who are such natural mediums as 
you.” 

““T daresay,” replied I, “but it 
is astonishing how vivid an impres- 
sion I received. It will not leave 
me.” And I added, laughing, “I 
never hereafter shall be able to dis- 
tinguish you clearly and absolutely 
from Hermes.” 

“T am quite willing, provided 
you do not make the police and 
the priests parties to your biologic 
fancies. They are quite capable of 
believing anything which will af- 
ford ground for a persecution.” 

At this moment a lovely: girl 
whom I had never seen before, put 
her head into the door, and said, 
“The Padrone wants you, if you 
can come as soon as you are dis- 
engaged,” 

“The Padrone!” I said. “ Then 
I will leave you at once. But, 
pray, is that the Padrone’s daugh- 
ter? I never saw her here before.” 

‘Gad, I don’t know; he has such 
a lot of them that it’s not easy to 
say. She may be. Ourious old 
fellow the Padrone. I must pre- 
sent you to him some day. Is 
rather imperious in his notions, 
and somewhat irascible at times; 
and as I wish to keep on his right 
side, I think, with your permission, 
we will finish the seance for to-day. 
I will go and see what he wants. 
He might turn me out of the house, 
you know.” 

“Ts he married?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes! married. Yes; a re- 
gular dragon of a wife, who is as 
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‘ealous as—as—Juno.” And then, 
with his singular smile, he added 
“T call the old fellow Jupiter, and 
he don’t look ualike him, with his 
great white beard and thick snowy 
locks. Some evening I will invite 
him up here, and you shall meet 
him. And now, addio—I know 
you'll excuse me.” 

This last interview I could not 
get out of my head. There was 
something so odd about my new 
friend, that I determined to make 
some inquiries about his history 
and family of Febo, if I should 
chance to see him. So the next 
day I went to the studio, hoping 
to meet the music-master there. 

I saw my friend the artist, and 
in answer to my inquiries he said, 
“T too have felt very anxious, and 
have endeavoured to get some in- 
formation about him, but with not 
much success. Very few persons 
seem to know him, and nobody can 
give any satisfactory account of 
him. Febo, to whom I have spoken, 
pretends to know nothing, and at 
all events I have got nothing out 
of him to satisfy my curiosity. But, 
as far as I can learn, his family was 
of Greek origin, and came here 
heaven knows when. Febo is, I 
suspect, related to him in some way, 
though he is very, shy of talking 
about him and his affairs. I know 
also that there is an old man, a re- 
spectable and inoffensive person, 
who lives in the same house, but he 
never goes out, and at times the 
family seem to disappear, for no- 
body knows where they go. After 
years have passed some of them re- 
turn, or their children return, or 
persons return who look uncom- 
monly like them, and bear the same 
name. This, I dare say, sounds odd, 
but I use this language advisedly, 
because some of the oldest men re- 
member this family here, and they 
say that when they were children 
they remember to have heard their 
fathers speak of this old man, who 
was then apparently as old as he is 
now. So you see the present old 
man must, in all probability, be 
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the son of the former, or some rela- 
tion. Febo, too, has a sister who 
is a striking young woman, and 
who figures sometimes as a baller- 
ina on the stage. But, after all, 
nobody seems to know much about 
any of them. Perhaps the old man 
is the Wandering Jew—or Paracel- 
sus—or Hermes Trismegistus—the 
Lord only knows. Why don’t you 
ask Signore Ourio himself? He will 
or will not tell you, as the case may 
be. For my part, I suppose they 
are one of a hundred old Italian 
families who have fallen from their 


‘pride of place—lost their fortunes 


but not their pride, and so keep 
out of sight, and live under dis- 
guised names perhaps. As for 
Febo, he is evidently a gentleman 
by birth and education. There is 
something noble in him, which 
shines through his shabby dress, 
and it is plain that he is above the 
profession by which he now sup- 
ports himself. Poor fellow! I 
really pity him, he seems so dis- 
pirited and poor. He makes a 
about enough to live upon by play- 
ing in the orchestra at the Valle, 
but it goes against his grain ter- 
ribly.” 

“Well, this is not very satisfac- 
tory,” I replied. “I think we shall 
have to raise the spirits to tell us’ 
who these people are, unless Ourio 
will enlighten us on the matter. I 
certainly will ask him about the 
family when I see him next, but 
whether I shall be any wiser after 
it who can tell? He is a strange 
genius, and about half the time I 
cannot quite determine whether he 
is in jest or in earnest in what he 
says.” 

Though I made this resolution, 
I never was able to carry it out. 
Whenever I approached the ques- 
tion I got nothing but jeers, cyni- 
cal remarks, and persiflage from 
Curio. It was evident that he 
meant to keep his secret. 

One evening, however, at the end 
of the winter, when the buds were 
just beginning to burst, and the 
almond-trees to robe themselves 
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with their white blossoms, and the 
soft breezes called to the flowers 
that sprang up over all the Oampa- 
gna, I found Signore Curio in a more 
serious and expansive mood. “I 
know,” he said, “‘ that you are cu- 
rious about me and my family, and 
have endeavoured in vain to find 
out our history. An admirable 
quality is curiosity, but it leads us 
sometimes into scrapes. I never 
intended to give you any light on 
this subject, but I have taken a 
fancy to you, and after all it may be 
amusing to you to know our his- 
tory. Itcando no injury to us as 
we are just about to flit, I don’t 
know where, and you will be gone 
too in a few days, and perhaps we 
shall never again meet, and so I 
will tell you our secret. Not now,” 
he added, as he saw I was prepared 
to listen with eager curiosity; “ but 
if you will come here to-morrow 
night at about twelve o’clock, we 
shall all of us be together—all, I 
mean, that arg in Rome—and we 
are to have a sort of symposium. 
The Padrone is to be here, and if 
you will make one of us you shall 
hear what you shall hear, and see 
what you shall see—and basta cost 
for the present.” 

I did not ask to be invited 
twice, but accepted with great 
warmth. 

All the next day I wandered, my 
favourite haunt, in the palace of 
the Ossars, anxious for the night 
to come, and excited at the pros- 
pect of what the night might bring 
forth. 

At half-past eleven I was at 
Curio’s door. He received me in 
his inner room as usual. “ You 
are a little early,” he said, “ but no 
matter; I believe they are all ready 
for us down-stairs, so come along.” 

I followed him down to the 
second story. There herang. The 
door opened of itself, and in we 
went. After traversing. several 
rooms, we came at last to a vast 
saloon, lighted by an antique Vene- 
tian chandelier hanging from the 
centre, beneath which was a table 
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spread for supper. The walls were 
hung with ancient silk hangings 
defaced and faded, but rich in tex- 
ture, and woven into a strange 
arabesque figure, the gleaming 
light of which showed fragments 
of fruits, flowers, and birds, that 
came and went as one changed 
place. Some pictures hung here 
and there, and quaint old curiosi- 
ties of china and bronze were scat- 
tered about on the cracked marble 
consols. Some ebony statues held 
on their heads vases of Oriental 
alabaster, in which were lights that 
shone through their veined strata, 
and two large mirrors in ebony 
frames with bevelled edges, bleared 
and dimmed with age, miserably 
reflected the candles of the chan- 
delier. It was, in a word, a shabby 
old saloon, gone to seed, like many 
that may be seen in the old palaces 
of Rome belonging to fallen fami- 
lies. 

My acquaintance Febo was there, 
and rose to welcome me in a seri- 
ous way; and Curio at once con 
ducted me to an old gentleman who 
sat in a great satin-covered crimson 
arm-chair at one end of the room, 
and presented me to him, almost 
seriously, as the friend of whom he 
had spoken, and who would join 
them at supper. Then turning to 
me, he said, “ Our Padrone.” 

The Padrone made a stately re- 
cognition of me, without rising, 
and motioned me to a chair, say- 
ing— 

“Our accommodations and our - 
banquet are poor, and not what 
they should be, but you are wel- 
come. Ourio, shut the door.” 

‘There was something very im- 
posing in the Padrone. His snow- 
white hair, still very thick, was 
parted in the middle, and fell on 
either side his temples in massive 
curls, that mingled with his fall 
and flowing beard. A thick mus- 
tache was drawn away from his 
mouth so as to display lips still 
full, despite his age. His forehead, 
between and above the eyebrows, 
was projecting, and in it were two 
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deep horizontal wrinkles; and from 
beneath his heavy brow looked 
large, hollow, and severe eyes of a 
dark yellowish brown, which had 
in them a certain still and peculiar 
light, as of a flame burning behind 
a thick porcelain shade. His com- 
plexion was of a dull bronzed 
tawny hue, with no colour; and 
his expression was dejected, though 
severe. He had something of the 
lion’s look when it is caged. He 
were a long loose sort of bournous, 
with sleeves of an ivory white; and 
his yellow slippers, which only 
covered the centre of his foot, 
leaving his toes free, peeped out 
under his dress, and were placed 
on a footstool. Altogether, as I 
looked at him, I thought I had 
never seen so strange and imposing 
an old man. 

Curio bustled about in a nervous 
fidgety way, and talked a good 
deal, which somewhat relieved me 
of my awkwardness at first. After 


a few minutes the door opened, and 
in came a florid rosy-faced man 
with curling hair, accompanied by 


a woman, whom at first sight I did 


not know whether to call a lady or © 


not. She was fantastically dressed, 
as if she belonged to the stage, 
with touches of rouge on her 
cheeks. But her face was good- 
humoured, and as soon as she en- 
tered she ran forward in a free 
careless way to the Padrone, and 
greeted him with a kiss. Curio 
gave a start of surprise, as did 
Febo; and even the Padrone looked 
as if the visit was unexpected. 
“What! you here, Affy?” cried 
Curio; ‘and you too, old boy?” 
turning to her florid companion. 
“Where on earth did you come 
from, and when did you arrive? 
We had no idea that you were here. 
But you’ve come in the very nick 
of time. Did you smell the fumes 


of the supper from afar, and cry,: 


like the war-horse, Ha! ha!” 
“Why, the fact is,” said the 
rosy-faced man, “ Affy and I got 
terribly tired of Paris, and set off 
at a moment’s warning. She wanted 
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to see you all once more, and she 
was worn out with noise and late 
hours and general dissipation, so 
we packed up suddenly, and here 
we are.” 

In the midst of the welcome that 
followed, in came the Signora Pad- 
rona, the wife of the old gentle- 
man—a stately-looking hard old 
lady, in a turban with two white 
feathers in it, who somewhat grimly 
saluted Affy—and with her a slen- 
der dried-up old maid, in a stiff 
brocade, with a thin face and lean 
arms and neck. 

The company having now arrived, 
supper was ordered, and we were 
soon seated at the table. The 
Padrone and his wife took the 
head, and sat in two great high- 
backed chairs; opposite were placed 
Febo and the old maid, who, Curio 
whispered to me, was his sister; 
while Affy and the florid-faced man 
took the side opposite to Ourio and 
me. We were waited on by the 
pretty girl whom I had seen for a 
moment at the door of Curio’s 
apartment, and a good-looking 
butler, who served the wine. 

Where the wine came from I can- 
not imagine, but, to my surprise, it 
was excellent, and the guests soon 
began to feel its influence, and to 
warm into vivacious conversation. 
Affy and I became good friends at 
once. Despite the rather doubt- 
ful respectability of her dress and 
general appearance, she had a very 
sweet smile, and seemed thoroughly 
amiable and jolly. Indeed, as the 
supper went on I got to think her 
decidedly handsome. Ourio was 
full of spirits, with his puns and 
toasts and satirical compliments. 

“ By Jove,” he cried, “‘ (excuse me, 
Padrone), but here’s to the health 
of our Parisian Bacchus. You need 
not blush any more,” turning to the 
rosy-faced man, “and pretend you 
don’t believe I mean you. Your 
natural complexion is high enough 
without blushing. You’re the best 
Bacchus I have seen for many a 
day, and you look uncommonly 
well your part. You used to be a 
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little lighter and smaller round the 
waist once, perhaps; but you don’t 
look terribly dyspeptic even now.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” he cried, in an- 
swer. “Everybody here, even our 
new friend, knows who you are; 
but here’s to your purse, which is 
not so lean, I hope, as it used to 
be.” 

’ “ As for purses,” cried the Pad- 
rone, and he caught up a knife and 
fork in his right hand, threaten- 
ingly, “if it were not for these 
audacious saints, at whose head I 
should like to launch these thun- 
derbolts, the purses would be full 
enough, and I should not be such 
a poor old effigy as I am now.” 

“Pray be quiet, and behave 
yourself with more dignity,” here 
broke in the Padrone’s wife; “ and 
as for you,” turning to the old gen- 
tleman, “I’m ashamed of you; put 
down your knife and fork, and 
don’t make a fool of yourself by 
talking of thunderbolts. I am 
positively ashamed of you.” 

“You always were,” muttered 
the Padrone, “‘ when, you were not 
jealous of me.” 

“ And a good right I had to be 
so,” she tartly answered, “for a 
more disreputable way than you 
had of going on with every silly 
girl you met could not be imagined ; 
and for an old man like you it was 
really shameful. There was that 
weak fool that you gave my swan 
to, for instance; and that Dora you 
got into such a precious mess with 
a box you gave her; it ought to 
have been a box on the ears.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Affy, “don’t 
let’s have any of those old rows 
over again; I’m fairly sick of 
them.” 

* And well you may be,” cried 
the old lady; “but you were no 
better than the rest—so undigni- 
fied.” 

“Well, thank heaven,” replied 
Affy, “I have no dignity, never had 
any, and never want any—I never 
saw any good come of it. But do 
let us love one another now at all 
events ;” and rising, she ran round 
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and gave a kiss to the Padrone and 
another to the old lady, who, a little 
mollified, relaxed into a smile, ad- 
justed the feathers in her turban, 
and said, 

“There, there, that will do, 
You’ve quite disarranged my head- 
dress. You are a foolish creature, 
and never will learn how to behave 
properly. I suppose we must put 
up with you as you are.” 

“The next thing you'll be doing,” 
cried the old maid, in a sharp voice, 
‘will be to kiss the stranger, whose 
name J have not the honour of 
knowing.” 

“Well! where’s the harm,” she 
retorted, “if I do?” and she in- 
stantly turned round and gave me 
a kiss that made me blush all over. 

“Bravo!” cried the rosy man, 
“ you're a dear good creature, Affy, 
whatever they say of you. Here, 
Gianni,” he added, “fill our glasses, 
and we'll all empty them to the 
Goddess of Love. And, by the | 
way, this is uncommonly good wine, 
I don’t know when I’ve tasted bet- 
ter, and I consider myself a judge 
—rather. I haven’t a better in all 
my cellar at Paris.” 

“T rather think not,” said the 
Padrone, shaking his locks. “It’s 
out of the old butt—of the year 8, 
old style. You don’t find it now- 
adays anywhere else than at my 
table.” 

““ Where’s old Si?” called Febo, 
whose character was rapidly be- 
coming more genial under the in- 
fluence of the wine. “I should 
like to see his jolly face again. 
Why didn’t you bring him with 
you from Paris?” : 

“Impossible,” rejoined the other ; 
“JT was obliged to leave him there 
to attend to the business of the 
firm. I don’t know what I should 
do without him there, though he 
does get so outrageously drank 
sometimes that I am afraid the 
police will be in on us. What 4 
row he does make when he has 


a regular rouse with those hairy 
fellows of his about him!” 
“‘ A very improper habit indeed,” 
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said Curio. “I don’t know how 
enough to condemn it. A man 
should have very little to do with 
spirits, except in the way of mag- 
netism. Eh, my friend?” turning 
to me. 

“TI wish we could have a little 
music,” cried Febo, ‘such as we 
used to have before those nine 
girls went off to the chorus of the 
Grand Opera in Paris. They used 
to sing such capital songs.” 

“Oh, by the way,” cried Affy, 
“who do you think I saw the other 
‘day in the Boulevards? Who, Cu- 
rio, but your blessed hairy son, 
with his crooked legs and goatee 
and curved nose. He has given 
up tending flocks; and there he 
was with his goat-skins on his legs, 
blowing away on his pipe, and hold- 
ing his hat out for sous. I laughed 
asif I should die. He was pre- 
tending to be an Abruzzi shepherd. 
I gave him a napoleon, and he 
cried out with a leer, ‘The Madonna 
and the saints have you ever in 
their keeping ’"—the scamp! ” 

We were all of us now getting 
rather excited by the wine, which 
was as strong as it was good— 
at least I was; and the figures 
around the table seemed at times to 
swim before my eyes. But I re- 
membered the promise of Ourio, 
and determined to take no more 
wine until he had told me who they 
all were. However, such resolu- 
tions were of little avail, and I kept 
breaking them as fast as I formed 
them. 

I can give little idea of the jollity 
of the circle, which, as it grew 
warm, grew witty. The spirit of 
it, however, wholly escapes from 
my pen. As the time went of I 
began to notice a singular fact, 
which I attributed to the effect 
ofthe wine. The persons at the 
table grew gradually younger and 
handsomer. Whether it was mere 
fancy or not, the old maid seem- 
edto be slowly changing into a 
young and slender woman, graceful 
and elegant of figure. Febo’s face 
beamed with inspiration, and seem- 
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ed to radiate light. The red hue of 
my vis-d-vie’s face softened into a 
youthful flush. The wrinkles wore 


‘out of the Padrone’s forehead, and 


his locks looked luminous as the 
electric flame that follows a vessel’s 
wake. His wife also seemed to 
grow grander and more attractive 
in her dignity; and as for Affy, I 
fairly lost my heart to her. ‘‘ Rouge 
on her face, indeed!” I thought; 
‘her cheeks are like the first blush 
of morning.” 

“Good heavens!” I whispered 
to Ourio, who was also changing 
in his aspect into a graceful and 
lithe young man—“‘who are you 
all? AmI mad, or magnetised, or 
what?” 

‘“‘ Silence and attention,” cried he 
aloud. ‘Olympians, our friend here 
was never at our symposium before ; 
he says he is afraid he is either 
magnetised or mad, for he is begin- 
ning to fall desperately in love with 
Affy; and as for the Padrone, he 
says he is a perfect Jupiter, by 
Jove—he never saw such a splen- 
did old fellow,—quite equal, he 
affirms, to St. Peter.” 

A roar of laughter shook the 
room; or was it laughter? I look- 
ed at the Padrone, and he shook 
his hoar locks; and the room trem- 
bled again, and a strange smile was 
on his face. 

“Olympians, shall I announce 
your names to my friend?” 

“The god of Olympus shall de- 
cide,” was the cry of all; and the 
god of Olympus again smiled and 
nodded assent. And there was a 
sound as of thunder overhead, and 
the carved eagle above his chair 
shook out its wings and screamed. 

“They are taking away my 
trunks up-stairs,” said Curio. 
“My friend,” he then said, turn- 
ing to me, “ your request is grant- 
ed; you shall know who we are. 
We are a few of the exiled gods of 
Olympus, at your service. Allow 
me to present you to Zeus the 
Thunderer ; at the head of the table 
is his august spouse, the divine 
Juno. Then, at the opposite side, 
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is Phebus Apollo, commonly call- 
ed Febo, with his sister, Diana. 
Our vis-d-vis is Bacchus. Who 
that disreputable person is at his 
side you will easily guess. She is 
Aphrodite, whom we cail Affy, the 
best creature in Olympus—I beg 
your pardon, I mean in Rome.” 

“Here, Hebe,” he cried, and the 
lovely girl who had served us was 
at his side in a moment—a loose 
delicate tunic dropping from her 
ivory shoulders, and leaving her 
rounded arms bare, and her bosom 
partially uncovered; “and you Ga- 
nymede, commonly called Gianni 
nowadays,” and he, too, the but- 
ler, changed into the elegant cup- 
bearer of Olympus, approached— 
“give to drink of our nectar to 
the stranger, and heap his goblet 
full.” 

I lifted the goblet before me—it 
was one pure crystal—and drained 
the delicious nectar with which it 
was brimmed. It seemed to inun- 
date my whole being, and to slip 
through every vein of my body. I 
became at once a new person, and 
I felt and knew that I was among 
the gods. 

Astonished and speechless I look- 
ed about me. The likeness which 
had so long haunted me in Febo 
was now clear. But the Belvidere 
statue was but a poor representa- 
tion of him as he then stood before 
me: a splendour trembled all over 
him; the golden curls were like 
an aureole around his head, a deli- 
cate mantle fringed with a purple 
border hung from his left arm, and 
in his right he carried a lyre of tor- 
toise-shell inlaid with silver, the 
chords of which he struck as I 
looked at him. At his side was 
Diana or Artemis, the huntress, 
in.a short tunic with a pale green 
edge of ivy leaves, her nostrils ex- 
panded, her figure quivering with 
spirit and animation. Her delicate 
head was poised gracefully upon 
the long slender neck, and a golden 
fillet was bound closely around her 
hair, one or two stray locks of 
which, escaping from beneath it, 
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curled like the tendrils of a vine 
below her square thin temples, 
She was tall, of a dark olive com- 
plexion, clear as the shadow of a 
brown brook, slender in her limbs, 
and had a strong family resem- 
blance to her brother at her side. 

“Look at your love,” said Mer- 
cury, who, succinct, small-headed, 
with jet-black curls, a compact spare 
figure, quivering with nerves, touch- 
ed me on the shoulder, and pointed 
across the table with his caduceus 
to Aphrodite. 

How shall I describe her? She 
looked at me with one of those 
smiles which seem to draw the 
soul out of one. Her hair rippled 
in sunny waves off her forehead, 
and, gathered behind by an amber 
ring studded with pearls, thence 
crept loosened down in a sinuous 
mass over her dimpled shoulders. 
Her eyes, which were of a dark vio- 
let rimmed with black, were full- 
lidded below, and slightly lifted with 
an amorous languidness. Her lips 
were full and ripe, like some per- 
fect fruit. Her nose was straight, 
and chiselled with wonderful deli- 
cacy; her nostrils clear and thin 
like a rose-leaf. From her small 
shell-like ears dropped two exquisite 
pearls, and the slope behind them 
down into the shoulders, where mor- 
tal woman is so defective, was in 
her perfect. Was her neck slender 
or full? I cannot say—it was fault- 
less, I know, and died down. into 
the luxuriant curves of her bosom 
with a drooping sea-line. Her arms 
and hands were full and slightly 
dimpled at the elbow and on the 
knuckles—not too full at the wrists 
—while her nails were like roseate 
mather-of-pearl. But why seek to 
describe her who is indescribable? 
—her image will always remain in 
my memory as the absolute perfec- 
‘tion of womanly fascination. 

* Don’t look at me so,” she said ; 
“you will make me blush more 
than ever Paris did.” 

A sound of silvery laughter went 
round the table, and all involuntari- 
ly glanced at Juno, who frowned 
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at the recollection thus awaken- 
ed. I too followed their eyes, 
and although my eyes and soul 
had gone to Aphrodite, I could 
not but be struck by so extraordi- 
nary a beauty, though of so oppo- 
site a type. Tall, stately, square- 
breasted, with dark-ruled eyebrows, 
under which were severe but glori- 
ous eyes, a diadem of gold upon her 
compact and harmonious head, full 
robes gathered high on her chest, 
and girdled above mid-waist with 
a broad and flashing zone, whence 
the ample folds flowed to her feet,— 
she was the most queen-like and 
imposing figure I ever saw, but one 
to reverence rather than to love. 

“ Paris! ” she said, with a curl of 
her short lip, and a look of infinite 
disdain,—“ Paris was a poor weak 
fool, like all mere men, who pre- 
ferred a courtesan toa woman. To 
him mere flesh and blood counted 
more than anything else.” 

“So he was, dear Juno,” said 
Aphrodite. ‘‘Had he not been a 
mere mortal fool, he would never 
have preferred me to you. It was 
no fault of mine, you know, and I 
am sure I have never known what 
to do with his apple.” 

“We all know that you are the 
most beautiful, Aphrodite,” said 
Juno, appeased; “ but Paris was a 
poor weak creature, as we also know. 
Let us talk of him no more.” 

“Tt’s lucky Minerva is not here,” 
muttered Bacchus, and shook his 
curls. ‘She too is a splendid crea- 
ture, if she were not so confounded- 
ly wise. She bores me to death 
with her wisdom and her virtue.” 

An owl, which I had not before 
observed, here hooted and screamed 
from the top of the bookcase on 
which he was perched. 

“Great Olympus,” cried Bacchus, 
“is she here? ” and he looked around 
him. “The Parcw take that owl 


—how it startled me!” 

As he said this, I turned to gaze 
at him, and if he was less brilliant 
and inspired than Apollo in his 
look, he was more charming. All 
that man can own of attraction was 
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his—broad, square-gbouldered, slim- 
loined, light and° powerful in his 
build, and with one of those faces 
that you love, that haunt you, that 
draw women after them with invisi- 
ble cords not to be broken. As 
Venus was the perfection of woman, 
so was Bacchus of man. He seem- 
ed harmoniously moulded, and like 
a simple utterance of nature, not 
strained to any direction, but evenly 
organised and sympathetic. 

“Here! Bacchus,” said Aphro- 
dite, “don’t talk any more, but 
drink — that’s your vocation — or 
dream—but don’t argue. And pray 
let Minerva alone, or you will rue 
it.’ ‘ 

“ Arguing! May I ever be saved 
from that,” cried Bacchus, “ either 
for or against any one or anything. 
I was only afraid Minerva might be 
here, and then we should have had 
arguing enough.” 

Again the owl hooted. 

“Oh!” said Mercury, “that is 
one of those wise birds of hers that 
she left with me wher she went to 


America.” 
“Poor Minerva!” said Juno, 
“times have changed with her 


sadly, but she bears herself bravely 
up. Yet I pity her—in exile, and 
with such work to do.” 

“Well, really I don’t see that 
she is worse off than the rest of 
us,” cried Apollo. “Who would 
ever have dreamed in our glorious 
days, when we were worshipped 
as divinities, that we should ever 
come to this? When we were 
all scattered on that fatal night, 
and robbed of our divine prero- 
gatives, and forced to flee and 
hide and disguise ourselves, and 
become like common mortals, and 
compelled to earn our living, what 
could we expect but unhappiness ? 
More or less we all suffer, for we 
cannot die; and we are in this 
worse off than any mortal can be. 
For my part, do you believe that I, 
who once was worshipped as the 
God of Light and Poesy, take plea- 
sure in earning a scant livelihood 
by now playing in the orchestra a 
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second fiddle-now giving a few 
ill-paid lessons in music—now 
teaching children to dance; or that 
Diana, with all her memories of 
the past, and her peculiar and 
shy temperament, can endure with 
anything less than disgust her 
réle as ballerina at a second-rate 
theatre.” 

**Oh, dear me!” said Bacchus, 
“it’s bad enough for all of us, but 
we must make the ‘best of it. It 
rather amuses Affy and me some- 
times, our life in Paris; and as for 
old Silenus, whom I have taken in 
as partner in the wine and spirit 
trade, and who attends to the retail 
business, he does not seem to suffer 
very much, at least when he is 
drunk, and that is pretty often. 
Keeping a wine-shop is not the 
highest of employments, but there’s 
no use to get into the dumps—is 
there, Affy ?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said Aph- 
rodite; ‘but I really do sometimes 
get so tired with playing everlast- 
ing farces and foolish pieces on the 
stage, and being the pretty sou- 
brette, and getting kissed by every- 
body, and being generally disre- 
putable; but I declare I think I 
do prefer it to keeping a ‘Young 
Ladies’ Seminary at Olympus 
Lodge, Parnassus, Alabama, as 
poor Minny does now. And yet 
she seems to be immensely fond 
of it, proud of it too—teaching, as 
she says, the young idea how to 
shoot. Her wisdom all comes out. 
She can lecture and argue all day 
long. The scholars and the com- 
mittees all look up to her, and 
make her addresses on public oc- 
easions, and pass resolutions in 
honour of her and her seminary. 
And really there are some such 
nice’ pretty creatures among her 
pupils, that if it were not for her 
intellect she might love them. 
But really her programme is enough 
to kill one with laughter, with its 
‘highest intellectual branches of 
education’ and its ‘dissemination 
at once of instruction and morality, 
thus leading youth gracefully up 


the precipitous steeps of science,’ 
Tam afraid I should become dread- 
fully improper climbing those pre- 
cipitous ascents.’ 

“T say, Bacchus, can you give 
us any news of Neptune and Pluto?” 
cried Mercury. ‘I have not heard 
of them lately.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Bacchus, 
“T got a letter from both of them 
the other day. Neptune is run- 
ning a Mississippi steamer now. 
It is a high-pressure, and named 
the Trident; and Amphitrite is the 
chief-stewardess aboard. Last year 
he got up a diving-bell company to 
fish up Oaptain Kidd’s treasure, 
and he had the good luck in his 
bell to come across an old sunken 
hulk of a vessel from which he 
picked up several bags of bullion, 
enough to enable him to purchase 
the Trident. Pluto, too, is getting 
on uncommonly well. He has 
lately been made President of a 
Grand Junction Coal Mining Com- 
pany, and is interested in several 
Colorado mines. He has made his 
way slowly up from running an 
engine as driver on a railway, and 
now is very well off.” 

** But all this while, now,” inter- 
rupted Diana, “nobody has asked 
about Vulcan. How is he now, 
Affy, dear ?—and what is he about?” 

“Why,” replied Affy, “the dear 
old blunderer is hammering away 
as usual. He has just been work- 
ing out a new invention for casting 
cannon, and is trying to get the 
English Admiralty to receive it; 
but he says they are afraid to try 
it, for fear it might be successful, 
and ruin those already in the 
field.” 

“And Proserpine and Oeres, I 
suppose, are with Pluto—are they 
not? There’s nothing new oc- 
curred to them, I suppose?” said 
Juno. 

“Oh, no! They are still at their 
old work, editing ‘The Enna Jour- 
nal,’ a magazine of floriculture and 
horticulture for young ladies. Ceres 
does the heavy business—has long 
disquisitions on the ‘History of the 
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Potato,’ where it came from and 
where it is going to, and avhat the 
blight is; or investigations of the 
question what the ancients thought 
of the onion and garlic, and how 
they are related to the hyacinth, 
and why their odour is different. 
While Proserpine attends to the 
lighter parts—selects feeble poems 
on the ‘Humming-bird and the 
Rose,’ and makes litjle paragraphs 
headed ‘Time to Plant Annuals,’ 
‘The Dial of Flowers,’ ‘ Shake- 
speare a Florist and Gardener,’ and 
looks out for those washy little 
coloured prints which adorn now 
and then a number of the maga- 
zine. She only spends one-third of 
the year with Pluto still.” 

“And Mars, what is he doing 
now in these stirring times ? ” 

“ Heaven only knows,” answered 
Mercury, “but I suppose he too is 
in America; when I last heard of him 
he had just been made a brigadier- 
general in the Federal army, and 
the papers said he had a chance to 
bemade President if he could only 
win a battle. That would be a joke, 
Ideclare. Perhaps he might bring 
up the family in that case. I heard 
lately of one good thing he said 
to one of his officers who had 
been making a fearful blunder, 
‘When you don’t know what to 
do, don’t do you don’t know 
what!’ If he could only get to be 
President, he might make me the 
Secretary of the Treasury—I have 
been used to a purse—and give us a 
territory for our own like the Mor- 
mons. There we might plant our- 
selves, gather around us the old 
friends and believers, and renew 
the ancient faith. Yes, in some dis- 
tant solitude of the New World we 
might in a pure form revive the 
old religion, far away from society 
bring back the golden days of 
Greece and of Hesiod. Then we 
could at least gather together our 
lost ones—the nymphs: of the foun- 
tains and rivers, the Naiads and 
Dryads and Oreads—and all the 
spirits of nature. Pan and the Satyrs 
should haunt the woods, and play 


their reedy pipes and dance on 
many a western sward. There 
would we make a happy company ; 
and if we were not worshipped 
as divinities, at least we might 
enjoy a calm and sylvan life, and 
not be forced to those daily shifts 
for bread, and these wretched dis- 
guises. But a truce to those dreams: 
give us something, Apollo, from 
your lyre to drive away these 
mournful thoughts. Strike us 
something in the Lydian mode.” 

Apollo obeyed, the strings 
twanged, and the room resounded 
to the music. How glorious it 
seemed! what inspiration was in 
his face—what mystery in his 
playing! I was lifted vp by it 
from my mortal senses, and drawn 
away into a wonderful dreamland, 
where all the beings of the ancient 
mythology swarmed around me, 
and Aphrodite all the while smiled 
upon me, and caressed me. The 
actual world was gone. 

After this I have no definite 
remembrance of what occurred, 
until the next day towards noon, 
when I waked and found myself 
in my bed, with the sun streaming 
in. Bewildered I rose, and looked 
around me. Had all last night’s 
sights and sounds been a dream ? 
or where did the actual merge 
into the visionary? Were what 
I had seen phantasmagoria of a 
fevered brain? No! no! they 
were too real. But then I asked 
myself—Were not your old fever 
dreams also real? Nay, but I am 
well now, I answered. 

As I was thus debating the 
matter, there came a knock at my . 
door. It was the maid, who 
brought a note, which she said had 
been left for me a couple of hours 
before. 

I broke its seal, and read as fol- 
lows :— 


“My Dear Frienp,—I find that 
you are not yet up, and I regret 
that I cannot wait to see you. I 
came merely to say good-bye ; for, 
as you are aware, we all are to leave 
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Rome to day at twelve o’clock. I 
hope you are better this morning, 
for last night I was obliged to 
accompany you home, you having 
fallen into a trance at the table, so 
that I thought it better to take you 
away quietly, as I heard you had 
already taken more wine than was 
good for your health, and had evi- 
dently been in a more than usually 
excited state all the evening. 

“Your landlady tells me that 
you are now sleeping very tran- 
guilly, and I begged her not .to 
disturb you, as I know you need 
repose more than anything else. I 
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hope you will be all right when 
you se 
“* My friends all salute you cor- 
dially; and in the hope that some 
time or other we may meet: again, 
—I am, your obliged friend, 
“Marco Ovrio, 
“101-2 o'clock,” 


I ran immediately to the Pa- 
lazzo, but it was closed, and the 
neighbours all told me that the 
family had left in the morning with 
a good deal of luggage, and they 
knew not whither they had gone. 

W. W. S. 





CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


ITALY’S DIFFIOULTY. 


DemonsTRATIONS are the order 
of the day, and the masses, as they 
are called, are the masters. It is 
prudent to bear these things pa- 
tiently. They are great abuses— 
great insults, if you will; but, asa 
matter of policy, it is far better to 
endure than to resist them. If you 
do not accept the provocation they 
offer, there can scarcely be any dis- 
turbance ; or if there be, you are so 
eminently in the right that you will 
‘be strong to deal with it. 

We have our Bealeses here in Italy 
—where are they not? What 
country is so blessed as not to have 
‘some blatant creature, weak-mind- 
ed, good-hearted, and foolish, fond 
of notoriety, and so desirous of 
elevation that he would rather be 
in the pillory than on the level of 
his fellows ? 

Some southern Beales got up a 
demonstration at Venice, and threat- 
ened to get up another, and so 
frightened the authorities that they 
issued a proclamation against the 
meeting, and suppressed it: where- 
upon a member of the Opposition 
rose in the Chamber to question the 
Ministry on the subject ; and Baron 
Ricasoli, who might easily have 
asked for time to investigate the 


incident, and possess himself fully 
of the facts, angrily replied that 
these assemblages were become in- 
tolerable nuisances—-that they in- 
terrupted business, interfered with 
industry, and impeded good govern- 
ment—and that, in fact, however 
regarded as privileges, or. respected 
as rights, they had become positive 
abuses, which nothing but weak- 
ness could tolerate. 

He was not altogether wrong in 
mueh that he said, but he was totally 
and hopelessly indiscreet to have 
said it. The pretension of a howling 
mob, headed by a vulgar and foul- 
mouthed demagogue, to impose its 
so-called opinions on a Legislature, 
is a thing to try a calmer temper 
than Ricasoli’s; but we must take 
the world as we find it. This same 
liberty has its inconveniences, but 
it is well worth them all. England 
is a pleasanter land to sojourn in 
than Souter: and I prefgr even 
Beales to the knout any day. 

That Ricasoli made a great—some 
would say, a fatal—mistake in his 
reply to the Ohamber is clear enough. 
There can be no greater mistake 
than to treat men with the want 
of consideration and respect which 
their intrinsic natures justify. The 
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Chamber did not present to the 
“iron Baron ” the form or features of 
a great parliamentary body. There 
were, doubtless, here and there—it 
would not be difficult to count 
them—some men of mark and note. 
There were some of unquestionable 
zeal for the public welfare, and 
of unstained integrity; but what 
were the great mass? How many 
were there because they had failed 
elsewhere? How many sat on those 
benches, as in the shop or the 
counting-house, to make a liveli- 
hood? How many were on watch 
for the moment a Cabinet might 
be sore pressed, or a Government 
endangered, to make their terms for 
support? How many were simply 
commission-agents for a locality, a 
town in the Abruzzi, or a seaport 
in Sicily, trafficking between the 
Constituency and the Minister, and 
not improbably duping both? In 
no sense did the Parliament repre- 
sent the country, save in the spirit 
of intrigue, which js distinctively 
Italian. Of the great landed pro- 


prietors, the rich merchants and 
bankers, the representatives of vast 
industries, there were but few: Of 
lawyers there were scores; some 


doctors, some professors, some 
priests; and a certain number of 
men who, making politics a trade, 
well understood how to make public 
life a paying concern, and carry on 
patriotism by double entry. 

That Ricasoli should treat them 
with scant courtesy may be de- 
plored, but it is not to be won- 
dered at. And now he has dis- 
solved them, and the question is, 
What is to replace them, and how 
is the King’s Government to be 
carried on ? 

_ That the men who ought to sit 
in Parlidment will seek the suf- 
frages of the nation is highly im- 
probable. That they would be 
chosen, if they did so, is almost as 
doubtful. The great mass of people 
are. totally devoid of any political 
information in Italy, and the press 
1s a lamentable instructor here. 
The chances are, therefore, that the 
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Minister will be met by a Chamber 
constituted pretty much like its 
predecessor, if not more largely 
tempered with Radicalism. 

The great inherent defect of the 
Italian Chamber is, that the Oppo- 
sition imagines that its whole duty 
is to be fault-finding, and never for 
a moment conceives that the party 
which can turn out a Government 
ought to be ready and able to replace 
it. Armed with a certain number 
of abstract truths about economy, 
reduced expenditure, diminished 
taxation, disarmament, and such- 
like, they never condescend to pro- 
pose measures by which these en- 
viable objects could be compassed. 
A patriot is only to cavil; his part 
goes no further than condemnation. 
Men of the widest divergence of 
views—the ultra-Catholie combin- 
ing with the Mazzinian, and the 
“ Oodino ” with the Red Republican 
—by paralysing the action of a Gov- 
ernment, are always-able to charge 
it with weakness, and to make their 
accusation a fact. And if Parlia- 
mentary Government be not dis- 
paraged in Italy, it is mainly 
owing to the fact that few think 
or interest themselves about the 
Chamber. 

So long as Cavour lived, the Gov- 
ernment was well and ably carried 
on. He treated the Chamber pretty 
much as the first Napoleon used to 
treat a Council of State: he sub- 
mitted his measures, and quietly 
hinted that, though he would not 
tolerate their opposition, he would 
accept their approval as an act of 
courtesy. The system worked, be- 
cause there was consummate skill 
and ability to guide it. The very 
subordination in which these men 
lived under Cavour spirited them on 
to assert an extravagant amount of 
independence when he died. At 
last they were free—free to carp 
and job, and traffic and criticise—to 
propound their little schemes and 
projects—to combine against this 
and cabal against that. Court in- 
fluences, too— powerless enough 
against such a man as Oavour-— 
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came now to have their effect, and 
the Chamber became a network of 
intrigue and artifice. 

It was the great triumph of Oa- 
vour to obtain foreign aid for Italy 
without any sacrifice. of national 
sentiment. The small kingdom of 
Piedmont became the debtor of 
France, not only without humilia- 
tion, but without contracting a 
single engagement which could 
hamper the free action or cripple 
the resources of the nation. Will 
any one pretend that “United 
Italy,” with twenty-seven millions 
of inhabitants, can sustain as proud 
a boast? Is it not clear enough 
that the military forces of the 
nation are maintained at their pre- 
sent exaggerated standard at the 
bidding of France, and that Italy 
must be ever ready to “turn out 
the guard” when the Emperor 
passes ? 

If you ask any Italian statesman 
why Italy maintains her present 
enormous military establishment— 
what enemy she has to fear, and 
why she does not reduce both her 
fleet and her army—the answer in- 
variably is, France requires Italy to 
be ready for the events of Central 
Europe, or for whatever may hap- 
pen in the East. That is to say, 
France expects Italy to aid her in 
questions which can have no inter- 
est for Italians, nor the smallest 
imaginable advantage for Italy. 

If, therefore, the Financial Min- 
ister of the Cabinet impresses the 
necessity of economy and reduc- 
tions, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs is obliged to own that his 
good relations with France depend 
upon the state of efficiency of the 
army, and the readiness with which 
he can place at the Emperor’s dis- 
posal so many battalions or iron- 
clads. 

How long, then, can Italy serve 
her two masters? how long can she 
continue a war-expenditure with a 
bankrupt treasury, and a people 
ground down by taxation? It is 
in vain to talk of what France or 
England, or even Belgium, can pay 
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in the way of taxation, and declare 
that the imposts of Italy are light 
in comparison with those borne by 
these nations. The load is onerons 
or easy, as is the strength of him 
who bears it. Italy has few manu- 
factures. Few of her great indus- 
trial undertakings pay. ll her 
railroads are in a condition verg- 
ing on bankruptcy. She has little 
capital, and even less credit. 

It is an easy task for the dema- 
gogue who would rip open the 
sores of malversation and malad- 
ministration in this country, for of 
a verity there never was a people 
who got less for their money than 
these Italians. Oustoza and Lissa 
can tell what profit was derived 
from an enormous army, and a fleet 
that cost the nation little less than 
thirty millions sterling; and the 
last Oommission on Education, 
which declares eighty per cent. of 
the population illiterate, announces 
the number of university profes- 
sors as several thousands. 

Till Italy can assert her total in- 
dependence of France—till she can 
declare that she will not be drawn 
into complications with which she 
has nothing to do, nor led into a 
political action which has no pos- 
sible bearing upon her own welfare 
—till she can, in fact, renounce the 
ambition of figuring as a great 
Power, and for objects which are 
not hers,—she must continue to 
grind her people by taxation, and 
raise money at ruinous interest 
to maintain a costly expenditure. 
Meanwhile Louis Napoleon is Al- 
lah, and Monsieur de Mallaret is 
his prophet. 

Since the above was written a 
new Chamber has assembled, and 
the Ministry of Baron Ricasoli has 
fallen. How or why tie latter 
event has occurred would not be so 
easy to say. Ricasoli possessed as 
much of the confidence of the na- 
tion as any man at this moment is 
likely to possess. He stood well 
with the King, without being 4 
personal favourite—a position that 
insured a just amount of influence 
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without any compromise of indivi- 
dual dignity. He had, besides, the 
attendant advantages of good sta- 
tion and a large fortune; and, al- 
though not an orator, could speak 
reasonably well, and always to the 
purpose. He was said to be too 
English in his leanings; and I 
would be grateful to any one who 
would tell me what that means. 
If it imply that English counsels 
or advice haye any influence over 
the course of events in this coun- 
try—if it would signify that the 
practical spirit in which England 
deals with daily difficulties, prefer- 
ring to meet the casualty of the 
hour as it presents itself, and not 
by elaborate speculations on abstract 
rights or principles, found favour 
with the Baron,—I would reply 
that all these things pertain to a 
past, and to a time when a man of 
no common energy, and of ability 
equal to the energy, represented 
Great Britain at this Court. Then, 
indeed, Ricasoli was English, just 
as Cavour was English. From 
the first hour of the struggle for 
Italian independence to the com- 
pletion of her unity, Sir James 
Hudson imbued this people with 
such an amount of attachment to 
England, of respect for her good 
opinion, and desire to cultivate her 
goodwill, that, though we neither 
sent a guinea nor sent a soldier to 
her cause, as a scoffing Frenchman 
has reproached us with, Italy came 
out of her conflict with a stronger 
sense of affection for England than 
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for France, who had poured her 
legions over the Alps to fight for 
her. Every educated man in the 
peninsula knows well that it was 
the public opinion of Europe which 
made and consolidated Italian unity, 
and that of this public opinion Eng- 
land was the herald. 

To ascribe the credit or the fame 
of this recognition of Italy to the 
Ministry which then guided our 
counsels at home, would be as just 
as to attribute the successes of a 
general in the field to thé Oabinet 
who employed him. The honour 
of these triumphs belongs solely to 
one man, Sir James Hudson. While 
these events were being enacted, 
it was easy enough to be English 
here; but how, I would ask, or in 
what sense, can an Italian be Eng- 
lish at present? Where is the po- 
litician, where the member of Par- 
liament, to be found who professes 
to know or to care for our good 
opinion? In what society is the 
question raised, Will England regard 
this as rash, or unjust, or cay 
dient? Where the newspaper that 
will condescend to report what we 
say on Italy? 

As well call Ricasoli Japanese as 
call him English. If it simply 
mean that he is not French, and 
the sous-prefet of the French Minis- 
ter, this is indeed intelligible. As 
much cannot safely be said for 
M. Ratazzi; and it is to his hands 
the King has now confided the 
task of forming a new administra- 
tion. 


FENIANS. 


When some months back I ven- 
tured to declare that I thought 
Fenianism a humbug, and was rated 
soundly by a portion of the press, 
and even brought to book by my 
friend the ‘Pall Mall’ for saying 
so, a writer in that able journal 
asking what special sources of know- 
ledge Cornelius O’Dowd possessed 
in his Tuscan villa to enable him to 
treat with levity what Lord Kim- 


berley regarded with horror and 
affright? My answer was then as 
pow—I had none such: I was nei- 
ther in correspondence with the 


Castle nor the Head Centre. I only 
presumed to read my newspaper, 
and to have some current know- 
ledge of my countrymen, and I 
added, Fenianism will be exactly 
what you like to make it. By firm- 
ness and determination it can be 
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crushed ; but if you palter with the 
treason, if you show signs of doubt 
or hesitation, if you relax in your 
measures of security, and, above all, 
if, listening to a certain set of 
politicians, you affect to remove the 
causes of rebellion by the reform of 
abuses which Fenians have not even 
condescended to call grievances— 
you will make of this mock in- 
surrection a very serious cause of 
trouble, and, not impossibly, an 
open rebellion. I say so still. You 
cannot deal with such an organisa- 
tion by the ordinary powers of the 
law. You want for such a crisis 
the promptitude and the irrespon- 
sibility which a suspension of Ha- 
beas Corpus gives you, and without 
which you are all but powerless. 
The first thing, however, to do is 
to separate once and for all time 
the whole character of Fenianism 
from any connection with the so- 
called “grievances of Ireland.” 
Rebellion has constantly selected 
Ireland as its standing- ground, 
just as plague or cholera are 
always certain to’ establish them- 
selves in predisposed districts. It 
is not amongst the well-to-do, well- 
fed, well-clothed, cleanly, and ac- 
tive inhabitants of a city that pes- 
tilence seeks and finds its sure 
‘victims. It goes to look for them 
in the narrow Janes and blind alleys, 
where poverty and wretchedness 
congregate, where life is a daily 
straggle, and where everything 
that can aid the work of dis- 
ease is already present and in 
activity. In the same way has 
disaffection been always sure to 
find a certain number of Irishmen 
ready for its contagion. I am far 
from saying that this is a light evil, 
or that it diminishes the deep gravity 
of the situation. I only pretend to 
assert that, without the introduction 
of disease from abroad, we should 
not have seen this pestilence 
amongst us, and that had a rigorous 
quarantine been established against 
rebellion, we should now be in pre- 
sence of nothing worse in Ireland 
than we have been long used to. 


Cornelius O’ Dowd. 
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Not that I mean to undervalue these 
symptoms of chronic disaffection; 
The story of Irish grievance is g 
very complicated web, and far 
too iritricate for me to enter upon 
its disentanglement. The interval 
between the withdrawal of -the old 
penal laws and the introduction of 
equal government in Ireland was 
not profitably employed. Edn- 
cation came too late. It might, 
had it begun earlier, have pre- 
pared the nation for freedom, 
instead of, as it has in many 
cases, sharpened the rancour of 
disaffection. _ Ooncessions, too, 
should not have been meted out 
in driblets.. Protestants had no 
valid reasons to fear a rivalry with 
Catholics, and ought to have been 
proud to declare that for the prizes 
of place or station they were ready 
to enter the lists with their com- 
petitors on equal terms. Not, be 
it well understood, that the disa- 
bilities which attach to the wealth- 
ier classes entered into the griev- 
ances of the masses; but that they 
drove the men of education and 
rank to make common cause with 
the people, and to urge their com- 
plaints as an argument for the re- 
lief of their own hardships. The 
peasant cared very little, it is true, 
that a Catholic lawyer could not | 
sit on the Bench; and the disability 
acted as a retaining fee to make 
that lawyer the persistent advocate 
of the people against the Gov- 
ernment; and this was the great 
brief that every Catholic barrister 
held in Ireland for years long, 
These things have passed away, 
but the memory of them has not 
passed away. 

Another danger was this. In 
dealing with Catholic disabilities, 
it was easier for you to remove 
those which attached to the edu- 
cated classes, than to approach the 
far finer and more subtle grievances 
of peasant life. You could, by 
a word, throw wide the doors 
to place and advancement to men 
of station and eminence; and you 
did so, forgetting the while that, 
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though you detached these men 
you had so promoted from the na- 
tional cause, you meanwhile left 
that cause without the guidance 
they had once given it, and you 
threw the peasant into the hands 
of the priest, or, worse again, into 
the snares of the professional rebel. 
I can illustrate my meaning at 
once, by pointing to Ireland in the 
time of O’Connell; bad enough it 
was, in all conscience, but still it 
was governable. Rebellion did 
not take the field in those days, 
and the whole disaffection of the 
land was limited by what might 
be done within the bounds of an 
Act of Parliament. Under the 
guidance of O’Connell, the oid 
spirit of 98 was fast dying out in 
Ireland; and I verily believe, had 
he lived long enough, he would 
have talked the fight out of Paddy, 
and made him as tricky, as dodgy, 
and as surly as any Reform agita- 
tor of them all. His catechism of 
treason never imperilled life; and 
it was a curious spectacle to see 
how a people eminently daring and 
reckless conformed themselves to a 
code the very opposite to all their 
instincts and all their likings. 

The roguery of rebellion was 
thus invented and patented by the 
great Liberator; and though we 
grumbled a good deal about it at 
the time, some of us have lived 
long enough to regret that it is not 
with such treason we have now to 
deal, and would far rather be con- 
fronted with the petty larceny 
rascals of ’48, than with sympa- 
thisers from Ohio armed with six- 
shooters. O’Connell frequently 
said—I myself heard him say it— 
“Abuse me as much as you will, 
but you will be sorry one of these 
days not to have me to treat with. 
They who will: come after me will 
preach very different doctrines, and 
their demands will be pressed in 
another guess fashion than mine.” 

Probably it was from the long 
struggle maintained by England 
against O’Connell’s agitation that 
men grew to imagine Irish treason 
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must always be treated by consti- 
tutional remedies, and our rulers 
were led to believe for a moment that 
the ordinary powers of the law 
would be sufficient to meet the 
present emergency. The declara- 
tion of this hope must have been 
very grateful news to the pro- 
fessional rebels. No class of men 
are more conversant with the 
privileges which they enjoy under 
the unalloyed British constitution 
than these people. No honest men 
ever imbued themselves so thorough- 
ly with all the rights and immuni- 
ties of freedom, nor were more finely 
sensitive of what blessings pertained 
to those who were protected by 
British law. 

To tell these people that for the 
future they would be simply con- 
fronted with the ordinary law of the 
land, with all its delays, its eva- 
sions, its subtleties, prevarications, 
and uncertainties, was to the Irish 
rebel mind something not far from 
the excitement of a pleasant game, 
even though life or liberty were the 
stake, 

Any one who has seen Irish 
patriotism in the dock, will not 
fail to have recognised the insolent 
braggadocio, the self-assertion, and 
the defiance with which a ragged 
miscreant demeans himself, pitted, 
as he fancies he is, against the 
might and majesty of England. 

e well knows, no matter what 
amount of criminality may attach 
to him, how many chances there 
are in his favour, and that, if he 
does not escape through the fissures 
of a statute, he may still slip 
through, by the mercy of the judge, 
or the mistaken elemency of the 
jury. A very large share of the 
press, too, who do not favotr actual 
rebellion, are ready enough to offer 
excuses for the misguided patriot- 
ism, the unwise zeal, of these regen- 
erators of their country; and this 
species of sympathy has done a 
widespread mischief. 

To ascribe the insurrectionary 
movement in Ireland to questions 
of land-tenure, the grievance of 
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an Established Church, or the exclu- 
sion of Catholics from the office of 
Viceroy or Chancellor, is the dis- 
honest game of a most unprincipled 
party ; or to pretend, as these men 
do, that to redress the balance of 
these measures would touch the 
heart of rebellion, is downright ab- 
surdity, where it is not something 
far worse. 

The present Fenian outbreak is 
as much a financial speculation as 
a mine in Kansas or a branch line 
in Illinois. Every detail of a bubble 
speculation has been carefully noted 
and provided for by the “promo- 
ters” of this gigantic swindle. Had 
they been about to dupe their fol- 
lowers by a promise of material 
wealth—gold or silver—they would 
probably have pitched the enter- 
prise in Mexico; but as it was only 
rebellion they offered, and outrage 
to England, they fixed on Ireland. 
Their great meetings of sharehold- 
ers, their issue of scrip, their boards 
of direction, their quarterly reports, 
all duly followed the prescribed 
routine. Nothing ‘vas wanting! 
nothing but to declare a dividend. 
To do this, however, some bold step 
must be undertaken. The bond- 
holders were getting impatient; 
and just as an angry meeting is 
occasionally appeased by the sight 
of a fragment of copper—a genuine 
specimen of pure “ore ”—these 
people must be humoured by hear- 
ing that a landing has been effected 
in Ireland, and the rebellion begun, 

The shooting of the police order- 
ly at Kenmare, judiciously treated, 
and paragraphed with appropriate 
type and becoming comment, was 
certain to send up the shares in 
New York. There is no doubt of 
it; the news must have made a 
sensation on ’Change, and I am 
certain a very brisk business was 
done in “ Irish” on the day the news 
reached America. 

Now, what we greatly need in 
Ireland is not merely to punish re- 
bellion, but to make the profession 
of a rebel unprofitable. So long 
as this bastard patriotism pays, and 
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pays well, there will be always men 
to adopt it as a career; and from the 
very causes which unfit these people 
for honest industry, are they gene- 
rally daring, quick-witted, unscru- . 
pulous fellows, the very hardest 
to deal with in the world. 

There is in every country a very 
large class of people who are averse 
to all honest and industrious modes 
of earning a livelihood, and who 
can contrive to make chronic dis- 
affection a very remunerative pro- 
fession. Ireland has always pos- 
sessed a large share of these enter- 
prising and engaging individuals, 
and the national patriotism has 
been pretty much what Johnson 
called it—‘ the last resource of a 
scoundrel,” 

To make Fenianism a chronic 
affection of the constitution is to 
invent a very lucrative career, The 
poorest peasant that ever fed on 
potatoes will spare something out 
of his hard-earned gains for re- 
bellion! I think it is Miss Edge- 
worth that tells of a red herring 
hung up in the Irish cabin at 
which the family at meal-times 
point their potatoes as they eat, 
thus giving an imaginary flavour 
to the humble esculent; and so 
it is politically. Disaffection has 
seasoned the humble food of the 
people for many a year, and as 
they have eaten their potatoes they 
have “pointed” at rebellion. 

It was possible, however, that 
long expectancy might have worn 
out patience and exhausted hope, 
so that the patriots were actually 
obliged to give some outward and 
visible sign of their existence, or 
their votaries might have wearied 
of wishing and given up their pro- 
ject as hopeless. To this end—not 
to take the field as rebels and 
risk their lives in. a fair battle, 
but to sustain the credit of an in- 
dustrial speculation—they made 
their demonstration at Chester, 
and are at this moment swarming 
in the mountains of Killarney. 
The company in the galleries have 
become impatient, and ask, When is 
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the piece to begin? so it is neces- 
sary to draw up the curtain, even 
though the dramatis persone are 
far from perfect in their parts; 
something had to be done to allay 
the discontent that was abroad 
about inaction, and better to risk 
even a blundering first act than 
refuse all performance, 

But let me not be misunderstood. 
This same disaffection is neither to 
be lightly treated nor paltered with. 
There is much discontent in Ire- 
land, some of it causeless enough, 
some of it not unreasonable ; but 
it is not treason. What is really 
to be feared is that “backwater of 
rebellion” which has set in from 
the other side of the Atlantic, by 
men who are perfectly ready to 
take the risk of a filibustering 
exploit, whether in Mexico or in 
Ireland, and who feel that even in 
defeat they have been able to offer 
a gross insult and an outrage to 
England. 

The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act has allowed you to deal 
with these men. Short of the 
power it conferred, you could do 
nothing against them. For every 
one step you could make by statute- 
law they could make ten in treason. 
You must always be what Shiel 
called “half an hour behind the 
coach.” 

Where you needed promptitude 
and decision you were met by legal 
difficulties and delay. To deal with 
treason in this wise was downright 
ridiculous. You might as well 
order a line regiment on the day 
of conflict to charge their breech- 
loaders with indictments instead of 
ball-cartridge, and send the law- 
officers of the Crown to do the work 
of the lancers. 

It has been often said that Pitt 
fostered the rebellion of '98 to 
carry the Act of Union; but we 
have no such necessities now, even 
if any ministry could be capable of 
such a treacherous policy. The 
age of Wolfe Tones and Emmetts 
is gone! When it was the policy 
of France to aid the disaffection of 
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Treland, the case was very serious ; 
but now, even if America, which I 
am far from believing, seriously 
desired to overturn British rule in 
Ireland, her distance from our 
shores would render the project 
less feasible. I am quite sure that 
there are a number of restless discon- 
tented spirits in “the States” with 
a strong aversion to any honest 
industry, and very sufficient indif- 
ference to danger, perfectly ready 
to throw themselves into any rash 
enterprise here or elsewhere, and 
rather here than elsewhere, with 
the chance—the almost certain 
chance—of insulting England, even 
though they should fail to injure 
her. 

Hitherto we have been occupied 
in exporting the raw material of trea- 
son, and many men, some of them— 
like Lord Dufferm, for instance 
—of the greatest ability and 
weight, are of opinion that too 
many Irishmen cannot emigrate. 
Now, however, to our great sur- 
prise, the manufactured article has 
come back to us, perfectly finished 
and ready for the market. 

Why we never saw that this 
would happen, why we never an- 
ticipated that the ordinary routine 
of trade would be followed in 


this article like any other of com- 
merce, and that what we exported 
in the rough would be returned 


to us in all the perfection which 
skilled labour could bestow upon 
it, is really not so easy to say; but 
there it is, and there is no denying 
it. To meet these men on anything 
like equality, you needed the extra- 
ordinary powers which a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act confers, 
and which, after all, only places 
you in the position which any Con- 
tinental Government would oc- 
cupy when confronted with rebel- 
lion; and no desire to conciliate 
a party, no pursuit of popularity 
anywhere, should have ever induced 
the Cabinet to deprive itself of such 
powers. 

If Lord Kimberley’s assertion 
that Ireland is permeated by re- 
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bellion throughout its length and 
breadth were true, it is needless to 
say that the measures adopted by 
the Government to meet the com- 
ing outbreak are totally and com- 
pletely insufficient. But have late 
events borne out the noble lord’s 
declaration ? Whatever sympathy 
the people may have felt with the 
800 scoundrels who skulked about 
the Gap of Dunloe, they certainly 
gave them no actual aid; they 
neither joined them nor met them ; 
they did not even accord them the 
poor tribute of an interest, for, as the 
clever correspondent of the ‘Times’ 
writes, the whole business of life 
about Killarney went on just as 
usual; he met a wedding on the 
road, and the people were in their 
holiday garb, happy and ‘/pleasant- 
looking, and certainly neither im- 
pressed with the perils of a rebel- 
lion, nor the dangers that might 
follow its repression. 

When some one appealed to Al- 
phonse Karr on the expediency of 
abolishing all death punishments, 
he replied, “I’m quite willing to 
agree with you, only let the mur- 
derers set the example.” Now, I am 
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far from counselling cruelty ; I do 
not know that I would go to the 
length of even severity, save where 
some especial case called for it; 
but I would emphatically say, Do 
not keep all your sympathy for 
the law-breakers—have a little con- 
sideration for the well-conducted 
and the loyal; do not condescend 
to acknowledge as patriots men 
whose acts proclaim them to be 
reckless freebooters and _ brigands, 
The men who lead the move- 
ment scorn to base their inten- 
tions on the so-called wrongs of 
Ireland. They declare war against 
England on far higher and bolder 
grounds than a tenant-right or a 
church question. In one word, a 
few reckless needy adventurers, 
with neither taste for an honest 
life nor the aptitude for an honest 
calling, entitle themselves the Irish 
people, and vote Ireland to be 
theirs. To deal with these men, 
who are not in any sense our coun- 
trymen, let the law take its course 
without any regard to representa- 
tion from without, or to the sym- 
pathies, more or less dishonest, of 
political opponents. 


¢ 


SOME SHAMS OF LEGISLATION, 


I read in the ‘Times’ that the 
proprietor of the “White Horse, 
Islington,” was charged by Inspec- 
tor O. with opening his house be- 
fore one o'clock in the afternoon, 
and serving beer and other liquors 
to persons not travellers, contrary 
to the 2 & 3 Victoriz, cap. 4. 

The offence was distinctly prov- 
ed, and the only question raised 
was, “ What is a traveller?” In 
the present action, the persons com- 
mitting the heinous offence of slak- 
ing their thirst before one o’clock 
were drovers, and it was contended 
that if they were not travellers 
within the meaning of the Act, they 
ought to be treated as travellers. 
The magistrate, however, opined 
otherwise ; he deemed that, having 
finished the business they were 
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engaged in, they had ceased to be 
travellers, and had no right to be 
regarded in that exceptional light; 
but that, in order to decide what 
was a traveller, he would inflict 
the highest penalty on the defend- 
ant, thus giving him the right to 
appeal, leaving it to the Court 
above to determine the point. 
Now here is another case for 
Mr. Timbs; here is one of those 
things not generally known, for 
though we all of us can form a 
shrewd guess of what is a bagman, 
and many of us are aware of what is 
a Queen's messenger, which of us 
can tell whether these be travellers 
by the 2 & 3 Victorie, or if they 
are qualified or not to drink beer 
on a Sunday? 

In this Islington case the offen- 
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ders were drovers. I never was 
a drover, and I have no more 
than the popular idea of what a 
drover's life and habits may be; 
but it occurs to me that if a man 
were driving cattle on a highway 
for some hours of a morning, there 
would be not only that amount of 
muscular exertion, but also of vocal 
expenditure, which might warrant 
a little refreshment; and that, in- 
dependent of the pedestrian feat, 
there would be such a call upon 
the bronchialtubes and the vocal 
chords, as might make a drink a 
matter of actual and immediate 
necessity. Nature’s sweet restorer 
at such moments is certainly bitter 
beer; and were I the magistrate, I 
suspect I should have felt that the 
claim to a little half-and-half was 
almost as strong as that of a first- 
class traveller by rail who had never 
wasted his breath upon bullocks, 
nor objurgated a flock of sheep dur- 
ing a six-mile walk over a muddy 
road, 

+ According to the Act, a traveller, 
in all the luxury of air-cushions and 
rugs and hot-water bottles, with 
his brandy-flask and his cigar-case, 
his ‘Times’ and his ‘ Pall Mall,’ is 
a proper object for indoor relief at 
a house of refreshment; while a 
famished pedestrian, if his home 
be only in the county, is to be 
sent hungry and thirsty away. If 
you do not set out by defining what 
Is a traveller, the Act is nugatory. 
When you apply a penalty to any 
breach of the law, you enter into 
a detail, very lengthy occasionally, 
of the several ways the offence 
may have been committed, and 
you ultimately bring the charge 
down to the individual in question ; 
here, however, you accord a privi- 
lege, and the point to decide is 
to whom it applies. Certain peo- 
ple, by the law of England, may 
drink beer on a Sunday. Which 
be they ? 

When I was a student of Arts at 
Trinity, Dublin, in days of more 
lightheartedness than I am like 
to know again, I chanced to have 








for my “chum” a man of consider- 
erable ability, and who, but for a 
disposition to indulge in drink, 
would have swept college of all its 
prizes. 

After repeated acts of insubordi- 
nation, originating in this unhappy 
fault, “calls to the Board,” fines, 
&c., he only escaped formal rusti- 
cation by a pledge solemnly given 
to his tutor, accompanied by a con- 
vention, that he was to have the 
daily privilege of one tumbler of 
punch, never te be exceeded, ex- 
cept if wet through and thoroughly 
soaked, when a second might’ be 
taken. 

Now my poor friend, not havin 
that confidence in the climate o 
his native country that he might 
have fairly possessed, conceived the 
idea of aiding nature; and might 
be spied towards six of an after- 
noon standing on the steps of his 
chamber, while his servant, with 
a watering-pot, performed the part 
of Pluvius from a window over- 
head, after which he would return 
to the company, and beg them to 
note the condition he was in, and 
be able to bear testimony, if called 
upon, that he was in the predica- 
ment specified in the Act, and 
eligible for another tumbler. 

I do not mean by this reminis- 
cence to suggest him as an ex- 
ample, but simply to show the 
difficulty of all legislation for such 
cases. 

Of the class who frequent ale- 
houses, the large majority are 
people who can obtain drink no- 
where else; and to tell these men, 
whose stomachs have been edu- 
cated and trained to certain sup- 
plies at stated intervals, that by 
Act of Parliament they are never 
to be thirsty on Sunday till two 
of the afternoon, is not always 
intelligible, nor is the legislation 
calculated to allay that dryness 
and heat of the mucous membrane 
which dispose to liquor. 

That this should not have the 
invidiousness of being a rich man’s 
law, you must shut up all Pall 
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Mall till two p.m.—you must put 
an interdict on hock and seltzer, 
sherry and soda, and a number of 
other restoratives not now deemed 
sinful. 

The efforts we make in England 
to become good by Act of Parlia- 
ment, show us to be a people who 
need more guidance than any other 
in Europe, or—I am half ashamed 
to say it—about as hypocritical a 
nation as ever lived. Our tempera- 
ment is not lively, nor are we very 
buoyant naturally ;sbut the amount 
of animal food and strong table 
drink we have taught ourselves to 
consume, enable us to do in social, 
what we are so eager to attain to 
in mercantile life, compete with the 
foreigner, and appear to superficial 
observers reasonably contented, and 
what is called “jolly.” 

Now, our philosophers and 
guides, clerical and lay, do not 
approve of this frame of mind. 
They opine that seriousness is 
the spirit in whigh the weightier 
questions of life should be ap- 
proached ; and even though we do 
not come to their consideration 
at all, they insist that we should 
conform to the external appearance 
that would denote such consider- 
ation—that is, even though the 
troops should refuse to fight, at 
least they ought to parade in full 
uniform. 

What we aim at, therefore, is. 
not to rob a poor man of his beer 
but to put him in that frame of 
melancholy which such abstinence 
is sure to impress, and which the 
law of England declares to be re- 
spectable. Gloom is, in fact, not 
goodness, but it is the outward 
sign of it, and the next thing to it. 
It is virtue electro-plated—warrant- 
ed to look like the real article, and 
to stand wear so perfectly that it 
is pure waste to have anything bet- 
ter. Our people will not go to 
church, I don’t stop to ask whose 
the fault; but they won’t go, and 
they ought. Such being the case, 
the best thing to be done is to 
make them look like men who have 
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been there; and wise statesmen 
and learned lawgivers have agreed 
that nothing will more conform. to 
this end than stopping their beer 


“till two p.m., so that the shrewdest 


observer could not possibly distin- 
guish between him who had been 
shut into the church, and him 
who had been shut out of the 
“public.” 

If there were positively no other 
alternative in the case—if it. must 
be either Protestantism or Porter— 
these Acts of Victoria 3 & 4 would 
be possibly very laudable legisla- 
tion. But is itso? Will the sulky 
spirit in which he will turn away 
from the closed door induce him 
to approach the place of worship? 
No matter, however, say our law- 
makers, whether it do so or not; he 
shall look like a man who has lis- 
tened to a sermon; and even though 
he won’t fight, he shall turn out in 
regimentals, What shams we are! 


How we go on insisting, year after 
year, that wé should seem to be 


scores of things we know well we 
are not! and while we chorus “ Rule 
Britannia,” we are in heart fully 
aware that we no more possess the 
sovereignty of the seas than we 
own St. Peter’s! 

Has the Church no more potent 
means of persuading men to attend 
the offices of religion than shutting 
the beerhouses? Is that the confes- . 
sion? 

And if beer of a forenoon be 
vicious and corrupting, why should 
a traveller have access to it? 

Last of all, are we prepared to 
declare, before the eyes of Europe, 
that we despair of being able to 
educate our people, and train them 
to habits of decency and sobriety, 
and that, as we cannot instil . self 
restraint and moderation, we are 
driven to proclaim exclusion from 
all privilege? Are we in reality 
to say, in fact, that the only way to 
prevent an Englishman from being 
drunk on a Sunday is to refuse him 
every manner of drink? This 
avowal does not please me, nor 
should I like to make it. 
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Above all things, let our legis- 
lation have no feature of class pri- 
vileges about it. If you close the 
beerhouse, shut up the club. Let 
the lawmakers have a taste of the 
own quality, and know what it 
to fast through a forenoon, This 
being virtuous vicariously seems to 
have a great attraction for all rulers 
of men. It is only a few days ago 
T read of an edict of the French 
Government “interdicting” to all 
Frenchmen the entrée of the play- 
table at Monaco. 

Can. any one imagine hypocrisy 
to go further than this? A Govern- 
ment which, by the whole opinion 
of Europe, is confessedly tainted 
with every species of stockjobbing 
trickery, railroad roguery, and 
‘change corruption; where men of 
nothing—the merest adventurers— 
stand forth, in a year or two, mil- 
lionaires; where concessions to 


carry on great enterprises are be- 
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stowed as the wages of vice; and 
where the vast fortunes, accumu- 
lated without labour or industry, 
or talent or fitness of any kind, 
stand forth before the public eye a 
shame and reproach;—this is the 
Government which dares to pro- 
claim that the people shall not 
enter a gambling-house. Let us 
only now hear M. Bismark de- 
clare, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s goods,” and the thing 
will be perfect! After all, if the 
tapster at home be often puzzled 
to know what is a traveller, how 
must the croupier at Monaco be su 
posed to know which is a French- 
man? The like difficulty, in either 
case, shows how utterly absurd 
such attempts at legislation are. 
In fact it would be easier to carry 
out the edicts by transposition, 
and while refusing all drink to a 
Frenchman, shut out every tra- 
veller from the play-table. 


THE DUTCH AUCTION. 


Since the memorable era when 
the pigs ran about with knives and 
forks in them, begging to be eaten, 
we have seen nothing at all to 
be compared to the inhabitants of 
Luxemburg. They implore that 
they may be sold. With such en- 
ergy, such warmth, and such sin- 
cerity do they press their entreaty 
“to be bought,” they might actu- 
ally be deputies of a certain Par- 
liament I have just been listen- 
ing to. 

This extraordinary and new-born 
zeal to become Frenchmen would 
be a very puzzling problem to any 
one who had not witnessed the 
events of Nice and Savoy. Statis- 
ticians say that anything one likes 
can be proved by figures. I begin 
to fancy that Frenchmen have the 
same gift, and that, by a judicious 
agency and a liberal credit at the 
bank, there is scarcely a nation in 
Europe that could resist the attrac- 
tions of union with France. The 
optimists who believe that uni- 


versal suffrage will be the cure of 
bribery, have only to look at these 
examples of broadcast corruption 
to recant their faith, What are 
Totnes and Yarmouth compared 
to Nice and Savoy? How the 
small iniquities of the bribed house- 
holder pale before the grander cor- 
ruption that debases by thousands, 
and degrades humanity by whole 
nations! 

The Emperor of the French may 
be said to have patented this pecu- 
liar mode of annexation. Increase 
of territory with him is no ambi- 
tion, no craving of another man’s 
vineyard; it is simply the yielding 
to a law of nature. The principle 
which Darwin calls natural selec- 
tion impels them to become French- 
men. The desire is that implanted 
in man, to elevate himself to a 
higher destiny; and Paris is only, 
as it were, a stage on the road to 
paradise. 

The French Emperof in all this 
is passive; he sits aloft like Jove 
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upon a cloud, and listens to the 
rayer of imploring humanity. 

e is fond of what he calls a 
dignified attitude, and I have no 
doubt this is one. So great in- 
deed is the especial attraction that 
attaches to him, that if he were 
about to buy a cow in a fair we 
can imagine the animal mooing 
the moment he approached, and 
signifying in some bovine fashion 
the desire to be milked by him. 

Of all the means employed to fos- 
ter or encourage such strong senti- 
ments of affection he knows posi- 
tively nothing, no more than did the 
pure-minded candidates of Totnes 
and Yarmouth of the indiscreet zeal 
of certain men in their behalf. The 
wish to become French is in itself 
so natural that it requires no ex- 
planation. Luxemburg is suffi- 
ciently near France to be convers- 
ant with what goes on there. She 
knows the widespread liberty that 
men enjoy, the freedom they pos- 
sess in the press and in the right 


of public meeting, the light taxa- 


tion they live under.’ The general 
content of the land cannot fail to 
strike her; but above all there is 
a certain character of security, an 
air of permanence in everything 
French, which, whether taking its 
source in the temperament of the 
people or the personal traits of the 
ruler, must surely have its effect 
upon that peculiar organisation 
which gives at the same time the 
strength and the sluggishness to the 
Dutch nature. How it happened 
that they lived so long unaware of 
this natural desire, and how they 
became all of a sudden persuaded 
it was their inevitable destiny, is 
not so easy to explain. Some one 
has irreverently said that the Israel- 
ites never knew they were thirsty 
till Moses smote the rock; perhaps 
Luxemburg waited for some simi- 
lar miracle, and that it was only 
at the sight of French profusion 
they remembered how parched 
they were. 

At all events the result is before 
us; and, as the telegram announces, 
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the Luxemburgers have addressed 
a memorial to the King of Holland 
imploring that they may be per- 
mitted to be Frenchmen. The 
Dutch King evidently was not 
fiuch enamoured of his Luxem- 
burg subjects; and they were his 
to dispose of in any way he might 
fancy. It is clear enough that he 
had not many scruples about the 
exercise of that right, so much con- 
tested in these late years, of doing 
what he pleased with his own. The 
King of Prussia, however, had a 
word to say in the matter. The 
privilege of maintaining a Prussian 
garrison in the fortress of Luxem- 
burg was reserved by a treaty; 
and we all know what respect an 
deference Prussia accords to a 
treaty! Here, then, was a grave 
difficulty; for though France might 
buy the Duchy, who was to guar- 
antee that the Prussians would 
evacuate it? In fact, the King of 
Holland, like an Irish landlord, 
could only sell the estate with the 
squatters settled on it, and leave 
the process of ejectment to the 
new proprietor. 

France evidently did not appre- 
ciate the advantage of such an ar- 
rangement, and she asked—natur- 
ally enough, perhaps—why Holland 
and Prussia couldn’t settle that little 
difference between them, and give 
her a clear title to the property, 
without any contingent remainders. 
This, however, was not so easy a 
process as might have been ima- 
gined. Holland and Prussia could 
not by any means see things in the 
same light. The Dutch King was 
very eager to sell what he well 
knew would be forcibly wrested 
from him in the first great conflict 
in Europe. Prussia, on the other 
hand, had just made a great nation 
by the cry of “Germany for the 
Germans,” and could not refuse to 
recognise that half-legitimate branch 
of the family who lived next 
door; and thus was it that these 
“compound householders” could 
not be brought to agree in their 
vote, 
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The dispute is a striking illus- 
tration of the benefit which small 
States have hitherto conferred on 
Europe, acting as buffers to avert 
the shock of collision between the 
great Powers—a benefit which, I 
grieve to say, the temper of our age 
seems thoroughly to ignore or un- 
dervalue. 

France appeals to Prussia very 
feelingly, and says, “Can you not 
spare me this small acquisition? 

ou know what a _ high-spirited 
proud people I have to deal with, 
now they are yet smarting under 
the haughty tone of your reply 
when I asked for Saarlouis and 
the coal-fields. Since that time we 
have had our Mexican reverses, 
and, in fact, a dead run of ill-luck 
has followed us in every undertak- 
ing for the last couple of years.” To 
which Bismark rejoins, “I know 
it and I have seen it, and it is ex- 
actly for that reason I am exacting. 
Had you been well-to-do and pros- 
perous— strong in the world’s 
esteem and powerful by your al- 
liances—I’d have thought twice 
before holding to you such lan- 
guage of defiance as I now use.” 
“Would you kick a man when he 
is down?” cried an indignant by- 
stander to a Lancashire wrestler, 
and the reply was, “It is precisely 
bécause he is down that I kick 
him;” and Count Bismark might 
have been a Bolton man from his 
policy. 

Luxemburg thus presents the 
aspect of a very pretty quarrel. 
Prussia cannot retreat without a 
sacrifice of the very principle by 
which she assumes to be the head 
of Germany. France can only re- 
tire with humiliation. The issue, 
it is true, may be left to diplomacy ; 
and diplomacy, like Chancery, gen- 
erally ends by wearying out the 


- Suitors and ruining both parties by 


the costs. 

Some of the foreign newspapers 
declare that England is very much 
gratified by the turn these events 
have taken, and rather ungener- 
ously hint that we look to a great 
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Continental war, in which we shall 
take no part, as the most likely 
means of regaining our long lost 
influence in Europe. Let us do 
what we may, to certain apprecia- 
tions we must remain “ perfide Al- 
bion” to the end of the chapter. 
Our withdrawal from the Ionian 
Islands was lately stigmatised as a 
piece of treachery, by which, giving 
up an untenable position, we were 
enabled to turn round with re- 
proach upon any nation that pos- 
sessed a square yard of territory 
taken from a neighbour. 

In all our vaingloriousness we 
have never thought ourselves to be 
the most polite of nations, nor the 
most conciliatory ; but we have cer- 
tainly imagined that honesty and 
fair dealing occupied a reasonable 
place in the national character, and 
yet these are the very traits foreign- 
ers deny us! 

For my own part I do not see 
what gain can accrue to us from a 
war between France and Prussia. 
The formation of a powerful State 
in Central Europe, able to resist 
French encroachment and Russian 
ambition, would of course be a great 
object with us, presenting as it 
would the best guarantee of peace, 
and this would certainly be im- 
perilled by a Continental war. 
Germany has not yet had time to 
consolidate, and the jealousies be- 
tween north and south have not 
yet disappeared; and though a 
great war might possibly be the 
surest way to efface these differ- 
ences and band the peoples to- 
gether, it is a costly experiment, 
and not without its dangers. 

Some are disposed to think that 
France cannot fight on account of 
having the Great Exhibition this 
year, thus realising the old adage, 
that people in glass houses mustn’t 
throw stones. Others say she is 
behindhand with her breech-load- 
ers, and that the army generally 
has lost much of its old self-confi- 


dence; and there are others, again, 
who, affecting to know the Em- 


peror’s mind, declare that the ter- 











rible word “coalition” is ever be- 
fore him, and that it will be against 
a united Europe he must take the 
field when he next goes forth to 
battle. 

These are all speculations that 
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will keep for a month, and I hope, 
before the time comes round, to 
have something to say on them, 
Meanwhile Luxemburg is still 
“to let,” and in Dutch auctions the 
bidding always is “ downwards,” 





TRANSATLANTIC FENIANISM. 


“Fenranism,” the latest and 
freshest growth of Irish idiosyn- 
crasy, is not an indigenous plant. 
It is not racy and of the soil, as its 
hasty withering and shrivelling up 
in the wilds of Kerry and the corn- 
lands of Tipperary is sufficient to 
prove; but an exotic, needing the 
warmer skies of a very different 
latitude and longitude, and a great 
deal of hothouse forcing to enable 
it to blossom or put forth leaves at 
all. “ Discontent-with-the-Saxon ” 
is a vigorous little plant that pro- 
pagates easily in the Green Isle, 
and that can neither be cut down, 
or ploughed up, or burnt out, or in 
any way extirpated, however much 
that. good old farmer, John Bull, 
may try to clear his estate of it. 
But Fenianism is a plant of an- 
other character, and only flowers 
in America. It would not flourish 
to any great extent even there, un- 
less it were carefully cultivated and 
nursed, though it must be said, not 
for its beauty, but for the irritating 
poison to be extracted out of its 
roots and leaves. Before we pro- 
ceed further in our account of its 
noxious growth in the rank soil 
of American politics, let us state 
broadly at the outset our convic- 
tion that the true American people 
—the people of English and Scot- 
tish origin—the descendants of the 
Puritans who went forth in the 
Mayflower to colonise the bleak 
shores of New England, and the 
descendants of those less austere, 
but none the less genuine, English- 
men who bent their way south to 
the “plantations,” and founded the 
noble states of Virginia, Maryland, 


Georgia, and the Carolinas, bear 
no ill-will to the country of their 
ancestors. On the contrary, they 
glory in their British origin, and 
claim our traditions, our history, 
and our literature, as their own. 
They are as proud of all the great 
names in our muster-roll of heroism 
and genius as if America had never 
been discovered, and they were 
still denizens of the dear old land 
whose mother-tongue they speak, 
Our virtues are their virtues; our 
faults are their faults; and the 
very arrogance which they some- 
times display towards us is but 
the arrogance which, in the best 
periods of our history, we have but 
too often displayed towards other 
nations. Yet America, that loves 
England in her heart, continually 
speaks of, and often acts towards 
her, as if she hated that teeming 
mother of free states, from whom 
she herself derived everything, even 
the right to the soil of the New 
World; while her statesmen com- 
port themselves in such a manner, 
when there is supposed to be peace 
between the two, as would be in- 
compatible with any other relations 
than those of war, if France, Rus- 
sia, or any other power in the world 
presumed half as much as America 
has done on our patience and for- 
bearance. 


The reason of this anomalous: 


state of affairs is not so well known 
on our side of the Atlantic as on 
the other. To the Americans, how- 
ever, it is plain as a pike-staff. The 
disturbing element in their politics 
is the Irish vote, and the con- 
tinually recurring necessity under 
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which each of the two great parties 
finds itself of courting that vote, 
in order to secure a majority. The 
Trish number four or five millions 
out of a population of near upon 
thirty millions; and never, even to 
the third generation, become so 
thoroughly Americanised and in- 
corporated with the people amongst 
whom their lot is cast, and whose 
oliticat liberty they share, as to 
\lose their distinctive character as 
Irishmen. The Germans, who are 
fully as numerous in the United 
States, assimilate themselves more 
rapidly and more completely with 
the native-born Americans, and do 
not form, like the Irish, a political 
community apart from the people 
around them—a little nation within 
a great nation—which the great 
nation must court for the purposes 
of party government. We in Great 
Britain, notwithstanding our long 
and painful experience of Ireland 
and the Irish, are far from com- 
prehending the Irish people. We 
know that they are brave, gener- 
ous, impulsive. We also know 
that they are quarrelsome, and that 
if they had not England to quarrel 
with, they would quarrel with one 
another; and we suspect, not with- 
out abundant reason, that if we 
could but push the Green Isle to 
the middle of the Atlantic (alas 
that the feat is impossible!), and 
leave the people to govern them- 
selves, they would very speedily, 
in the heyday enjoyment of their 
liberty, enact a Donnybrook Fair 
in every parish from Galway to the 
Hill of Howth, and from London- 
derry to Cape Clear, crack sculls, 
shoot landlords, and be so gene- 
rally jolly, that a civil war between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots,” 
the Catholics and the Protestants, 
the Macs and the O’s, the Big-en- 
dians and the Little-endians, and 
half a hundred other divisions and 
subdivisions of clan, of sect, and 


of faction, would be the inevit-. 


able result. The British people, 
while not understanding either the 
Trish or the ill-will which so many 
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of them seem to entertain for the 
British Government, know that 
they on their parts do not recipro- 
cate their hatred or their jealousy, 
but are sincerely desirous of the 
welfare and happiness of Ireland, 
and would unfeignedly rejoice if 
that country were as contented and 
as little heard of as Yorkshire, and 
as politically untroublesome as the 
Isle of Wight. The Americans are 
just as ignorant of the inner mind 
and real wants of the Irish in 
America, as the British are of the 
idiosyncrasies of the Irish at home. . 
All that the Americans know is, 
that the Hibernians among them, 
whether they be new-comers or the 
children and grandchildren of a 
bygone generation of immigrants, 
hate England, and that nothing is 
so likely to tickle their fancy at 
election time as abuse of Great 
Britain and its institutions. And 
as there is always an election going 
on in some place or other, or for 
some office more or less important 
and lucrative, those who desire to 
win, and those who are afraid to 
lose the day, are never long with- 
out the opportunity of currying 
favour with that really foreign fac- 
tion, which, under the operation of 
the law of universal suffrage, holds 
the scale between the too evenly 
balanced parties into which the 
natives are divided. 

Prior to the collapse of the 
Repeal Agitation under Daniel 
orConneli, when the emigration 
from Ireland to America was not 
very large, the Irish in the United 
States were not very powerful, and 
their sweet voices were not ver 
eagerly courted by the native poli- 
ticians: But as soon as the igno- 
minious failure in 1848 of the silly 
rebellion led by-Mr. Smith O’Brien 
and the small agitators who shared 
his hopes and his~ fortunes, had 
sent into exile, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, a number of rampant 
haters of British monarchy and 
aristocracy, and of British connec- 
tion with Ireland, all of them zeal- 
ous lovers, real or pretended, of 
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American Democracy, the Irish in 
America, formerly without leaders 
of any note or influence, found 
themselves in possession of some 
choice demagogues, whom Ireland 
was too hot to hold. In the awful 
years of the potato disease, when 
millions of people suddenly found 
themselves without food, and when 
Pestilence followed close upon the 
heels of Famine, and more than 
decimated, or twice decimated, the 
- miserable population; and when 
the strongest of those who were 
left alive and had the terror, the 
courage, or the means, to fly from 
a land that seemed to be accursed 
of heaven, swarmed into New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, by every 
sailing-ship from Cork or Liver- 
ool, in countless thousands, gaunt, 
aggard, and _panic-stricken—the 
baffled agitators and revolutionists 
who had preceded them in exile 
found a fulcrum on which to work. 
These desolate and ignorant fugi- 
tives were but too ready to believe, 
as they were told, that British mis- 
government had produced the po- 
tato disease and the plague that 
followed it; that the cruel Sassen- 
ach had first, by his oppression, de- 
rived them of the lands that be- 
onged to the people, and after- 
wards rendered it impossible for 
them to procure bread and beef 
like happier Englishmen; that Re- 
ublicanism, if it had existed in 
reland instead of a monarchy, 
would have cured these and all 
other evils, and made the Irish 
people as prosperous as the Ameri- 
cans. These and similar appeals to 
the ignorant multitude found ready 
credence; nor were there wanting 
believers among the better class of 
Americans in the foolish doctrine, 
that it was not the great extent and 
fertility of the United States that 
rendered it possible for every man 
of ordinary industry and intelli- 
gence, not only to be well fed, 
well clad, and well lodged, but to 
put by a surplus for a rainy day; 
but the form of government, which, 
by overshadowing no one with the 


upas branches of a monarchy and 
aristocracy, allowed the free sun- 
shine of fair play to every faculty 
and to every ambition. The news 
of the “rebellion” (it is a large 
word for so small a matter) of Mr, 
Smith O’Brien and the few dupes 
who supported him, was received 
in America with great enthusiasm, 
It seems somehow or other to be a 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxons, 
or let us say of the British and Ame- 
ricans, of the present day, to sym- 
pathise with rebellion everywhere 
except at home. The Americans 
sympathised with the - Irish, with 
the Poles, and with the Hunga- 
rians, just as the English have sym- 
pathised with the Southern States, 
withthe Poles, and with the Hun- 
garians. To certain minds rebellion 
is always attractive, only it must 
not be in theirown country. How- 
ever this may be, the Irish in Ame- 
rica in the year 1848 were both ex- 
cited and delighted that the stan- 
dard of revolt had been raised in 
Ireland, and held a series of meet- 
ings in all the great cities of the 
Union, both North and South, to 
pass resolutions of sympathy with 
their compatriots in the old coun- 
try, and to collect subscriptions for 
the purchase of powder and shot, 
and the enlistment of recruits to 
aid the national cause, to proclaim 
the Irish Republic, and hoist the 
green flag on the towers of Dublin 
Castle. American politicians, who 
are always thinking of the Presi- 
dency, could not, as a matter of 
course, allow so splendid an oppor- 
tunity to pass uncultivated, and 
party vied with party which should 
most lustily denounce England, 
which seoald most age ee gt | 
laud and encourage the Irish mal- 
contents, and which should raise 
the largest sums of money in fur- 
therance of their cause. The be 
or Federals, represented by Mr. 
Seward, now Secretary of State; 
the extreme Radicals and Aboli- 
tionists, represented by Mr. Horace 
Greeley, editor of the ‘New York 
Tribune;’ and the Democrats or 
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ro-slavery party, represented by 
i . Charles O’Conor, an eminent 
lawyer of New York, all subscribed 
to the Irish fund, of which the 
avowed purpose was to help in the 
“liberation of Ireland from the 
British yoke.” Upwards of two 
hundred thousand dollars were 
raised by these means, more than 
one half of which had been ex- 
ended in printing, advertising, 
folding public meetings, paying 
for music, for banners, for bonfires, 
for transparencies, and all the other 
addenda and paraphernalia of pop- 
ular agitation, when the news ar- 
rived of the capture of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien in the widow’s cabbage- 
garden, and the total and all but 
ridiculous break-down of the grand 
movement which was to have 
driven the first nail into the politi- 
eal coffin of wicked Old England. 
When there was no longer any room 
for doubt on the subject, and when 
the fugitives from English justice— 
which was not after all very severe 
or bloody-minded on the rebels— 
arrived week after week in America 
to tell the tale of their failure, and 
nurse their own wrath and that of 
their countrymen in the States 
against the too powerful Govern- 
ment which had foiled their pur- 
pose, it was thought desirable to 
examine how much of the rebellion 
money subscribed in the States 
was left, and to what use it should 
be applied. Doubtless the “ Irish 
Directory” in New York would not 
have had great, if any, scruples 
against the scheme for dividing it 
among the members, and such of 
the more powerful and eloquent 
fugitives as had eluded the English 
law by timely flight across the 
Atlantic. But this was not to be. 
It was found, after an audit of the 
accounts, more or less honest, that 
the sum of seventy thousand dollars 
(£14,000) remained on hand, and 
it was resolved to set it aside to 
accumulate at interest for future 
need, under the trusteeship and 
management of such eminent Ame- 
ricans and naturalised Irishmen as 
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had been most conspicuous in sub- 
scribing to the fund, and aiding the 
movement by their names and exer- 
tions. Among the persons selected 
for the office were Mr. Charles 
O’Conor (American-born, but of 
Irish descent, and more than once 
named as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency) ; Mr. Horace Greeley, a thor- 
ough American, without admixture 
of Irish blood ; Mr. Robert Emmett, 
of historical name and connection 
uoad Irish rebellion ; and the Right 
ev. Dr. Hughes, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of New York; together 
with many other highly respectable 
but less known personages connect- 
ed with the politics of the Union. 
From the year 1848 up to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860, no 
very formidable, and, it is believed, 
no successful attempt was made by 
needy Irish agitators to obtain pos- 
session of any part of this fund. 
There was, however, one man who 
looked upon it with greedy and 
with longing eyes—a man able to 
wield the tongue and the pen in 


support of any cause which he had 
at heart, and who had a remarkably 
good opinion of himself. But some- 
how or other he fell into bad com- 
pany; he loved whisky and “ pro- 
miscuous drinking,” unwisely, but 


exceeding well, and often found 
himself in such pecuniary straits 
that the loan or gift of a dollar was 
like a plank thrown to a drowning 
mariner. He could not dig, or 
drive a cart, or follow the plough, 
manage a flat-boat, or split rails 
like Mr. Lincoln, or ply the needle 
like Mr. Johnson. He could do 
nothing but write violent tirades 
against England, which the New 

ork press was not always able or 
willing to accept; for unless an 
election were near at hand, such 
tirades, however spicy and enven- 
omed, were apt to appear stale and 
unprofitable, and to be, tant soit 
peu, a bore and a nuisance. In con- 
sequence of this restricted talent, 
aided very largely by the generous 
conviviality which impecuniosity 
could not restrain, as long as there 
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was a friend or acquaintance who 
would invite him to the whisky 
bottle, or furnish a trifle to procure 
the drink that every day’s indul- 
gence rendered ever and ever more 
necessary, this Jupiter, in whose 
brain the Minerva of Fenianism 
was even then generating, and was 
to spring forth fully armed and 
panoplied in the fulness of time, 
was reduced to mental and physi- 
cal straits that were pitiable to 
behold. But he struggled on as 
best he could, escaping the prison, 
though not the police cell, destined, 
in New York as in London, for the 
reception of the unhappy wights 
who are found in the gutter unable 
to take care of themselves. On two 
occasions, if not oftener, he had a 
melancholy respite from the cares 
and sorrows of his position in a 
lunatic asylum; at least the friends 
and acquaintances who had been in 
the habit of lending him a helping 
hand have explained in this man- 
ner his long absences from his usual 
haunts. But the day of his glory 
was drawing near. His brain was 
not permanently affected, and the 
great idea that had already taken 
possession of it gradually grew 
into form and distinctness. He 
applied_to a friend who had often 
before assisted him in emergency, 
an Irishman from the north of 
Ireland, who was growing wealthy 
by honest industry and enterprise, 
and had no _ hatred whatever 
against the Sassenach. The usual 
relief was gradually given, with a 
postive intimation that it was to 
be the last. The intimation was 
taken sorrowfully, but not unkind- 
ly ; and the whisky or the spirit of 
prophecy inspired the recipient to 
say, “The Irish people owe me a 
living. I am as great a man as 
Daniel O’Connell, or, if I am nut, 
I will be. The Irish maintained 
him. They shall maintain we.” 
These few words were the first 
labour-pangs that announced the 
birth of Fenianism. The idea had 
been formed. The world as yet 
knew nothing of it; but he knew 
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it—not, perhaps, in all its magni- 
tude, nor in its exact shape and 
development, but vaguely and gen- 
erally, as the poem or the statue 
first presents itself to the imagina- 
tion of the bard or the sculptor, 
He would be a loafer and a vaga- 
bond no more. He would reform, 
He would be a patriot, and make 
his patriotism profitable. Hig 
genius should emerge from the 
dark clouds which he had suffered 
to obscure it, and he himself, shak- 
ing off the slough of his old nature, 
should shine before the Irish in 
America as the man of the time— 
the organiser of victory—the foe of 
perfidious Britain, the champion of 
the Irish race, and the pioneer of 
Republicanism in the Old World, to 
have its first abiding place in the 
isle of St. Patrick, and thence to 
shed its beneficent light over Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Italy, 
until all Europe should become, not 
a congeries of hostile monarchies 
and populations, but a confedera- 
tion of free and independent peo- 
ples. It was a glorious vision, and 
quite worthy of the whisky that 
begat it. 

The years between 1848 and 1860 
were not wholly propitious; but 
they were nevertheless favourable. 
Every year a greater number of 
Irish landed in America, Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of 
them remained in the city and 
State of New York; hundreds of 
thousands dispersed themselves 
over the Western cities, and the 
illimitable prairies, where no cities 
as yet existed, except on the map; 
and carried everywhere along with 
them the idea that if land could 
not be taken or purchased as 
easily in Ireland as in America, it 
was not the fault of Ireland itself 
for being so small, but the fault of 
the British Government, which had 
conquered Ireland, no one knew 
how many hundred years ago, and 
distributed the lands among the 
Sassenach, or half Sassenach, to the 
dispossession of the old race. The 


Irish at home, as everybody knows, 
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or ought to know, are not asa rule 
very well inclined to the payment 
of rent; and as in America rent 
is for the most part only paid for 
houses in the great cities, and not 
for farms, which are cheap enough 
for any ordinarily frugal and indus- 
trious man to buy outright, in easy 
instalments of payment, the anti- 
rent feeling is still stronger than it 
is in Tipperary, or anywhere else 
where a bailiff or a landlord may 
be shot down in the highway as if 
he were a dog, with the sympathy 
and passive concurrence of the 
whole population. This notion of 
land and rent lies at the very root 
of Fenianism; and being pertina- 
ciously flattered by Irish and semi- 
Irish agitators in the United States, 
and not being contradicted, but 
tacitly encouraged by American po- 
liticians, who disbelieved it, took 
_ root in the Irish heart, and flourish- 
ed “like a green bay tree.” And 
when at last the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln had been consummated, and 
the war between North and South 
broke forth with a fury which the 
wisest and most clear-sighted 
statesmen, both of North and South, 
had predicted, but of which the 
Northern multitude had not the 
faintest conception, and the Irish 
of all classes, high and low, sided 
all but unanimously with the South, 
@ crisis occurred in Northern poli- 
tics which prepared the way for 
the establishment of Fenianism. 

The educated classes of Great 
Britain, with what Mr. Disraeli 
might call an “unerring instinct,” 
inclined after a few months of hesita- 
tion to the Southern cause, and desir- 
ed that the Southern Confederation 
should be wise enough to promise, 
at a certain fixed period, first of all 
to modify, and secondly to abolish 
slavery, in order that by so doing 
it might secure the then wavering 
sympathy of Europe, and be to this 
extent strengthened in that struggle 
for independence which, even with 
the fatal incubus of slavery upon it, 
was so gallant and glorious as to 
command the respectful admiration 
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of free men; but which, without 
the burthen and the shame of sla- 
very, wouid in Europe have carried 
everything before it, and enlist- 
ed the enthusiasm of all the popu- 
lations that were in the enjoyment 
of constitutional liberty. The sen- 
timent of England and France that 
was for Hungary against Austria, and 
for Poland against Russia, and that 
thirty years before was for Belgium 
against Holland, in the attempt of 
the former state to dissociate her- 
self from a disagreeable, if not hate- 
ful, partner, was going strongly for 
the South, and the feeling of the 
Irish in America was going along 
with it. The Northern people, and 
such statesmen as then directed the 
great and growing war with the 
South, saw with (let us once more 
employ the phrase) an “unerring 
instinct,” that it would be highly 
politic and wise to divert the minds 
of the Irish Americans from this 
fatal misdirection, and lead their 
thoughts into the old channel— 
never dry, or to be dried—of ha- 
tred to and rebellion against Great 
Britain. All the supporters of Mr. 
Lincoln’s administration; all the 
contractors who were growing fat 
and saucy upon the profits of the 
war; all the zealots and enthusiasts, 
all the negrophilists, who loved a 
black man better than a white man, 
provided the former did not live 
amongst them, and were a thou- 
sand or a couple of thousand of 
miles away; all the newspapers 
that took their cue from their‘ 
party; all the multifarious inte- 
rests that had sprung out of the 
war, and were growing with its 
growth—joined in the cry of hatred 
to England. The escape of the 
Alabama and the Shenandoah, pro- 
claimed everywhere to be English 
steamers, and manned by English 
seamen, with not merely the tacit 
acquiescence, but the public and 
unblushing support of the British 
Government, was an incident that 
added fuel to the flames, and well- 
nigh drove the Northern Americans 
frantic. The painful surrender of 
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Messrs. Mason and Slidell in 1861, 
while the war was yet young, though 
reflecting credit upon the sagacity 
of Mr. Lincoln, and more especially 
of Mr. Seward, was highly distaste- 
ful to the Americans, and was cun- 
ningly used to divert the attention 
of the Irish from the domestic to 
the foreign incidents of the Civil 
War, and to foment their hatred 
against England, in order that it 
might be used thereafter for pur- 
poses that, if they did not provoke 
war, which was not then conveni- 
ent, might establish what is called 
a “raw” against Great Britain, and 
put her to trouble, expense, and 
annoyance in Canada and in Ire- 
land. A prominent member of 
Congress, the late Mr. Owen Love- 
joy, whose brother had been killed 
in some southern or western state, 
in a riot excited by his public ad- 
vocacy of negro liberty, among a 
community where it was dangerous 
and contrary to law to preach such 
doctrine, said, in his place in Con- 

ess, after the surrender of Messrs. 

ason and Slidell :— 


‘*‘T am made to renew the horrors which 
I suffered when the news of the surrender 
of Mason and Slidell reached us. I ac- 
knowledge it; I literally wept tears of 
vexation. I hate it, and I hate the British 
Government. I here now publicly avow 
and record that hate. . . I mean to cher- 
ish it while I live, and to bequeath it tomy 
children whenI die... . I trust in God 
the time is not far distant when we shall 
have suppressed this rebellion, and be pre- 
pared to avenge and wipe out this insult 
that we have received. We will then stir 
up Ireland; we will appeal to the Chart- 
ists of England; we will go to the old 
French habitans of Canada. We will join 
hands with France and Russia to take 
away the Eastern possessions of that proud 
empire, and will take away the Crown 
from that Government before we are done. 
I hope in the Lord God that the time will 
come speedily.” 


Mr. Parke Godwin, the principal 
editor of the most influential Aboli- 
tionist evening paper of New York, 
said, about the same time, though in 
another place, because England, in 
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common with France and all the 
European Powers, as well as the 
Northern Government itself, had 
conceded belligerent rights to the 
South, “that England” (not a word 
of France) “had ever been deaf 
to the cause of justice and mercy,” 
and wound up by the pithy sen- 
tence, delivered amid the deafening 
cheers of the assembly—“J hate 
England.” There was at this time 
hardly a publication of the ‘New 
York Herald’ that did not contain, 
either in the shape of editorial arti- 
cles, or in letters, or stated “ foreign” 
correspondence, virulent attacks on 
Great Britain. It would be easy 
to fill columns with extracts of 
the style of anti-British sentiment 
frequent in a journal which no 
doubt, even though it asserts the 
fact, has the largest circulation in 
America. 


However, as it has been the fa- . 


shion among the official and non- 
official envoys of the Washington 
Government in England to assert 
that the ‘Herald’ does not repre- 
sent the “general feeling” in the 
least, but has what they call “pe- 
culiar proclivities,” let us omit 
the ‘Herald’ altogether, although 
probably it could be shown, that 
the paper, whatever are its merits 
or demerits, gives true expression 
to the dominant antipathies of the 
population amongst whom it circu- 
lates. Be this as it may, it is a 
matter of fact that, as a general 
rule, most of the other New York 
newspapers expressed, though with 
more dulness, the same sort of senti- 
ments with regard to Great Britain. 
The ‘New York Times’ and the 
‘Tribune,’—the first considered the 
“Government organ,” and the lat- 
ter the oracle of the Abolitionists 
and Protectionists, though constant- 
ly attacking and abusing each other, 
combined as congenially. as_ the 
‘Evening Post’ with the ‘New 
York Herald’ in their hatred of 
England. Indeed, so far as the 
foreign correspondence of these 
journals was concerned, their tone 
was usually more malignant, and 
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their distortions more absurdly un- 
fair, than those of “the journal with 
the largest circulation in the United 
States.” 

After referring to what one of 
its writers considered the manifest 
destiny that Russia would one day 
subjugate France and England, the 
‘New York Times’ editorially re- 
marked :— 

“ Henceforth the American people 
will recognise no tie to England. They 
will consider her as the friend to human 
slavery; the accomplice in the attempt 
to assassinate free institutions; and a 
pation that professes goodwill only to 
betray in the time of need. They will 
remember, on the other hand, that Rus- 
sia has stood firmly by them through 
every trial. They will admire her for all 
ber grand efforts to enfranchise and ele- 
vate her own people, and will take it as 
an earnest of a grander final commission 
to infuse fresh blood into Western Eu- 
rope, and redeem it from the degeneracy 
and decrepitude which seem otherwise 
inevitable. Young America salutes 
Young Russia; let the heathen rage.” 

“London,” said the same journal, in 
a letter dated August 1862, ‘is hot 
and dull. The lower classes, left with- 
out the example of their betters, grow 
drunken and savage. Men beat their 
wives; women scratch and bite each 
other; some swallow ears, some gnaw 
off fingers. The Cannibal Islands are 
less savage than this drunken, besotted 
lower million of London. . . . The 
saddest, hardest, most repulsive popu- 
lace, I verily believe, to be found in any 
civilised country.” 

Such persistent malevolence as 
these statements exhibited had 
their calculated effect upon the 
Irish mind, and thus the ground 
was duly prepared for the planta- 
tion of Fenianism. The credulous 
Irish, as innocent as unborn babes 
of any knowledge of the fact that 
the Federal Government not only 
did not care a straw for them, or 
for the supposed wrongs of Ireland, 
but hated them with as much ear- 
nestness as they themselves hated 
England, and only used them for a 
purpose, to cast them off as soon 
as the purpose could be accom- 
plished, waxed insolent upon Ame- 
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rican sympathy, and began to lay 
their plans for the recommence- 
ment of the enterprise which had 
so disastrously failed under Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, and to dream once 
again that the hour had come for 
the establishment of the Irish Re- 
public, and the parcelling out of 
the broad domains of the Irish 
landlords, native or Sassenach, 
among the peasantry. And here 
our old acquaintance, who thought 
himself as good as Daniel O’Oon- 
nell, and quite as much entitled 
as that eminent patriot to the elee- 
mosynary support of the Irish 
people, stepped more prominently 
on the scene, and appeared conspi- 
cuously before the public of two 
hemispheres as Colonel John O’Ma- 
hony, originator and head-centre of 
the Fenian Brotherhood, and ©. O. 
I. R., that is to say, Chief or Cen- 
tral Organiser of the Irish Repub- 
lic. From the commencement of 
the year 1861 up to the end of the 
year 1862, the Fenian Brotherhood, | 
under this person’s manipulation, 
had been a secret society. Its 
numbers were few, and the “bre- 
thren ” met in holes and corners in 
obscure taverns and lager-beer sa- 
loons, bemusing themselves with 
rum and whisky, and amusing 
themselves with inventing secret 
oaths and passwords, and the shib- 
boleths, countersigns, and  cere- 
monies in which conspirators of 
a theatrical turn of mind so dearly 
love to indulge.. Its name was 
not mentioned in the newspapers, 
and when at last it was unearthed, 
few knew whether it was to be 
called Finnian or Fenian, or whe- 
ther its cognomen was derived 
from Finn M‘Coul, or from the 
fabled Phoenix, out of whose ashes 
was to arise the Celtic paradise 
where there were to be no land- 
lords, and no taxes, and no inter- 
ference with any man’s natural and 
hereditary right to kick up a row 
and break his neighbour’s head 
with a shillelagh, For a few 
months after its existence was 
made known the fact was doubted, 
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even in America; and though the 
divulgence of its plans and objects 
was inconveniently premature to 
its leaders, and came upon America 
from Europe, the first intimation 
of its existence having been given 
in the London ‘Times,’ the leaders 
very speedily threw off the mask, 
and proceeded publicly to enrol the 
“brethren” in all the cities of the 
North. The time was propitious, 
and England and the English were 
more than usually unpopular in the 
States. The ulterior object of the 
Brotherhood was proclaimed to be 
active co-operation with the people 
of Ireland in their efforts to free 
themselves from the English yoke, 
and Fenianism was described as not 
only a society, but a military or- 

nisation, ready to send an armed 
orce of a hundred thousand men, 
as well as munitions, arms, ships, 
everything, in fact, that the new 
Irish nationality would need in the 
conduct of a revolution and a war 
against Great Britain. It was 


boasted that the Brotherhood had 


the secret countenance, among 
others, of the Hon. W. H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, of Archbishop 
Hughes, the Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate of New York, and of the 
Romish hierarchy in general. The 
goodwill of the Irish was too valu- 
able to the Federal Government at 
that time to permit of the authori- 
tative contradiction of these state- 
ments; and Mr. Seward, whose 
mother was an Irishwoman, and 
who had openly supported Mr. 
Smith O’Brien’s attempted revolu- 
tion as far as his subscription of 
one hundred dollars could support 
it, prudently declined to undeceive 
either the Irish or the Americans, 
or to deny in any way that he was 
friendly to the movement. Lord 
Palmerston was at this time Prime 
Minister of Great Britain; and we 
have only to conceive what a fury 
and hubbub would have been raised 
in America if a person in his Lord- 
ship’s high position had subscribed 
twenty guineas in solid proof of 
his sympathy with the South, 
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and what threats of war and 
vengeance would have been ful- 
minated from every pulpit, press, 

and platform throughout the North * 
against England and the Eng. 
lish Minister, to be convinced that 
American statesmen and _politi- 
cians have a different code of 
political morality for England 
from that which they think it be- 
fitting to employ towards other 
nations. But though Mr. Seward, 
as was befitting his position, was 
reticent, there was no lack of out- 
spoken encouragement in other in- 
fluential quarters; and Mr. Seward 
himself, though he did not expressly 
mention Fenianism, wrote to Mr, 
Adams in London to state his opin- 
ion (vide his Despatches, 1862) that 
a war with Great Britain would 
not fail to reunite the North and 
South. At the same time his chosen 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, Mr. 
or General, Cassius Marcellus Clay, 
wrote to his chief to say, that “ un- 
ion with the United States should 
be offered to Canada, and that men 
and money should be sent into’ 
Ireland, India, and all the British 
dominions all over the world, to 
stir up revolt.” The Ambassador 
added his belief “that vengeance 
would sooner or later overtake that 
perfidious autocrat Great Britain.” 
The great Benjamin F. Butler, 
lawyer and major-general, the “Beast 
Butler” of history, was almost as out- 
spoken. “We are not, perhaps, in a 
position just now,” he said to a large 
audience in New York, “to provoke 
England. But, thank God, we are 
getting ready to remember her, and 
the Trent affair too.” Fortified 
by such declarations as these, and 
the tacit, but none the less valuable, 
support of the leading public men 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, and 
by the open approval of the press in 
all parts of the country, the Head- 
Centre and his subordinates pro- 
ceeded to “stump” the North, 
and gradually organised a series 
of meetings in all the principal 
cities of the Union, of which 
the object was to lash up the easily- 
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excited fury of the Irish against 
the British Government, and (which 
was of more importance) to enrol 


* brethren” in sufficient numbers 


to provide the “sinews of war.” 
Whether such “ sinews” were to be 
employed in maintaining the state 
and dignity of the Head-Centre 
and his clerks and secretaries, or 
expended in that long - threatened 
war against Great Britain which was 
to add the star of Erin to the star- 
spangled banner of the Union, it is 
needless to state. The “brethren” 
enrolled themselves rapidly, but 
not nearly so rapidly as the “sis- 
tern” (a good old English word), 
who, in the State of New York 
alone, contributed at one time, in 
sums of twenty-five cents (a shil- 
ling) per week, as much as £10,000 
sterling per month, out of their 
wages as domestic servants, to the 
funds of the Brotherhood. The 

eat objects of Colonel John 
O'Mahony seemed on the point of 
realisation. His name was every 
day in the newspapers. He had 
power in his hands; he had patron- 
age at his disposal. He was courted 
by leading Democrats and Repub- 
licans, all eager to offer, if not to 
pay him, a price, if he could turn 
the Irish vote into such channels 
as they should direct. For him 
no more the cheap whisky and 
the painfully borrowed dollars and 
half-dollars of an earlier time; but 
the sparkling champagne, the choice 
dinners at “ Delmonico’s,” and the 
control of thousands of dollars— 
paper dollars, it is true, that were 
not convertible into gold, but into 
every other luury that the heart 
of man could desire. The flowers 
of Irish eloquence are choice as 
well as fragrant ; for if there be any 
one thing in which the educated or 
semi-educated Irish excel, it is in 
the fervid oratory that carries cap- 
tive the small reason and the large 
imagination of the multitude, though 
it may not always commend itself 
to statesmen, philosophers, or men 
of business. The Head-Centre un- 
derstood the wants and the tem- 


per of his countrymen, and gave 
them as much “blarney,” mingled 
with truculence, as the most vehe- 
ment admirers of the “ gift of the 
gab” could stomach without nau- 
sea, One specimen of his style 
will suffice, culled from a speech 
full of similar passages, addressed 
to a public meeting at Chicago. 
whither he had gone to enrol 
“brethren” and “sistern” and to 
gather in the dollars. 


“You here,” said he, ‘‘of the Great 
North-West must continue to cheer us 
on and encourage us by your exertions 
and unanimity. We of the seaboard 
in turn cheer on and invigorate our 
friends across the ocean, thus mutually 
helping each other along. Let us imi- 
tate the ancient wolf-dogs of our native 
land, and, without barking, approach 
the assassins of our race and spoliators 
of our homes; nor let the invaders (?) 
hear our approach till our fangs are 
fastened in the throats of our persecu- 
tors. We shall bide our own time... 
Our fellow-countrymen no longer have 
such a holy horror of war as they once 
had; they have on many a hard-fought 
battle-field become inured to scenes of 
slaughter and bloodshed. ... Stand 
firm, Fenians! If you do, rest assured 
Ireland, once the Island of the Saints, 
will again return to her rightful owners.” 


St. Patrick, all the world has heard 
of; but Saint O’Mahony would 
have been a novelty. This, how- 
ever, was a lapsus lingwe. The 
“ Head-Centre,” as a matter of 
course, did not neglect the Fed- 
eral army, in the ranks of which 
so many thousands of Irishmen 
were to be found; and succeeded 
very easily in winning over to pub- 
lic participation in his cause the 
ex-rebel Mr. Thomas Francis Mea- 
gher—one of Smith O’Brien’s lieu- 
tenants—the noted “Meagher of 
the Sword,” who, having aided a 
rebellion in his own country, thought 
it quite logical and consistent with 
his antecedents to aid in crushing an- 
other rebellion in the new country 
of his adoption, and had become a 
Brigadier-General in the service of 
Mr. Lincoln. He also secured the 
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assistance of a personage far more 
important at the time—a certain 
Michael Corcoran—who had origin- 
ally been a pot-boy or barman in a 
beer and grog shop; and afterwards 
a lieutenant of the New York mili- 
tia, in which latter capacity he had 
endeared himself to the Irish popu- 
lace of New York by refusing, at 
the command of his superior officer, 
to turn out with his company to do 
honour to the Prince of Wales on 
the occasion of the visit of his Royal 
Highness. The progress of the war 
had converted this low rowdy into 
a Brigadier-General, and his support 
was better worth acquiring than that 
of any other Irishman of the day. It 
was the easiest thing in the world 
to enlist him in a cause in which 
hatred to England was to be felt or 
spoken, or in which anybody better 
than himself was to be insulted or 
pulled down. 


“My sword,” said he, in answer to 
a Fenian address, ‘is now unsheathed 
in defence of the Union; but when that 
task is accomplished, the freedom of Ire- 
land will claim my first and only care. 
I shall be the better prepared to fight for 
it. . . . Of these already large numbers 
are pledged soldiers of Ireland, being 
members of the Fenian Brotherhood, 
an organisation to which I have myself 
belonged since its first establishment. 
...I1. recommend its members to be 
guided in their political as well as sociat 
action with respect to the liberation of 
Ireland, by its president, my friend and 
associate, John O’Mahony, who fully 
represents my sentiments and opinions 
in all matters regarding the Irish policy 
to be pursued by our fellow-countrymen 
upon this continent.” 


It seems to have been the origi- 
nal intention of the “ Brotherhood,” 
as represented by John O’Mahony 


and his more intimate associates 
and deputies, that Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Corcoran should lead the Fenian 
hosts to the invasion of Ireland, 
and that, if successful, he should 
be the first president of the Repub- 
lic. But Fate or the whisky-bottle 
had willed it otherwise. General 
Corcoran gained no laurels in the 
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war. The most formidable enemy 
whom he had to conquer was him- 
self; and if he ever essayed this 
difficult enterprise, which is more ‘ 
than doubtful, he failed in the at- 
tempt. Strolling one night about 
the camp when intoxicated, he was 
challenged for the countersign by 
a colonel, formerly a compositor in 
a New York printing-office, who did 
not happen to know him, and who 
was also the “worse for liquor.” 
“T am General Corcoran.” “ Any- 
body can call himself General Cor- 
coran. If you are he, give me the 
countersign,” was the Colonel’s re- 
ply. The General’s rejoinder was 
still more emphatic; for, drawing a 
revolver from a side-pocket of hi 
military coat, he shot his too zeal- 
ous subordinate dead upon the spot. 
For this murder the General was 
never brought either to civil or 
military trial. An _ investigation 
was held, it is true, but the Gen- 
eral’s explanation, that he thought 
from the Colonel’s stepping towards 
him, sword in hand, that an attempt 
was about to be made on his life, 
and that he only acted in self-de- 
fence, was held to be quite sufficient 
to screen him from punishment 
and exonerate him from blame. 
But vengeance did not sleep, nor 
long delay. Nemesis overtook this 
unprincipled and ungovernable 
ruffian within a month after his 
crime; not in the shape of the law: 
—not in the shape of a dagger or 
a pistol-bullet from the hand of a 
friend or relative of the murdered 
man—but in the traitorous guise 
of the whisky-bottle, which he 
loved so well. He was on horse- 
back, rather more drunk than usual, 
when his horse stumbled, and 
he was thrown heavily upon the 
ground, mortally injured. He 
spoke no word afterwards, and 
died within a few hours, unla- 
mented by the army, of which he 
was no ornament, and to which he 
was certainly no credit. Thus he 
lost his very shadowy and slender 
chance of striking a blow for the 
“ Republic” of Ireland, and went 
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to the grave “unhonoured and 
unsung.” 

There was, however, no lack of 
"aspirants to the post of honour left 
yacant by Corcoran’s death; and 
the Brotherhood took especial pains 
to impermeate the large Irish ele- 
ment in the Federal armies with 
the notion that every Irish soldier 
carried in his right hand the chance 
of the commandership-in-chief of 
the “Army of Liberation,” and the 
outbranching possibility, if victory 
rewarded his toils, of possession of 
Dublin Castle, and the presidential 
chair of the Irish Republic. “It is 
to be understood,” said a Fenian 
manifesto to the Federal armies, 
published shortly after Corcoran’s 
death, “that one of the main rea- 
sons why Irishmen have been so 
freely recruited to the Federal arms 
is, that this means has been taken 
to train as much as possible the 
Irish in this country to the use of 
arms, and to produce capable general 
officers. Every Irish officer in our 


armies, no matter how low his rank, 


has had watchful eyes upon him by 
the agents of the Brotherhood ; and 
the intention is, as soon as the plan 
is in readiness, to offer to such as are 
worthy, splendid positions in the 
Irish Army of Deliverance. It has 
been from the Fenian Brotherhood 
that so many Irishmen have joined 
our armies; and though, on account 
of the splendid bravery of the race, 
the mortality among them has been 
fearful, yet still the Brotherhood 
believe that the experience Irish- 
men have gained in the managing 
of troops will be worth all it cost 
when the time for their real pur- 
pose shall be developed.” 

Among other documents, the 
following, setting forth the duties 
of Irishmen in every part of the 
world, the great cities of England 
included, was reproduced in near- 
ly all the American journals, and 
widely distributed by other means 
in every part of the country :— 


POSITION OF THE IRISH RACE ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 


“Whereas, It is a self-evident and 
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incontrovertible fact, that a profound 
love of Ireland, and a never-ceasing 
longing for her liberation from foreign 
domination, are all but universal 
throughout the whole Irish race, at 
home and abroad ; and, 

“Whereas, It is equally manifest that 
the said Irish race is everywhere per- 
vaded by an intense and undying hatred 
toward the monarchy and oligarchy of 
Great Britain, which have so long 
ground their country to the dust, hang- 
ing her patriots, starving out her 
people, and sweeping myriads of Irish 
men, women, and children off their 
paternal fields to find a refuge in 
foreign lands, bringing with them 
thither a burning desire for the de- 
struction of British tyranny, and be- 
queathing this feeling as an heirloom 
to their posterity ; be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the special duty 
of the members of the Fenian Brother- 
hood to strive with all their might, and 
with their whole heart, to create and 
foster among Irishmen everywhere feel- 
ings of fraternal harmony and kindly 
love of each other, unity of counsel, 
and a common policy upon the Irish 
question, with mutual forbearance upon 
all others, so that their efforts may be 
unanimously directed toward the com- 
mon objects of their universal wishes 
after a common and preconcerted plan. 
Thus will their force become irresis- 
tible, guided by one will and one pur- 
pose, in one undeviating system of 
action; and thus will they give shape 
and life, direction and movement, to 
that love of Ireland, and that hatred 
of her oppressors, which are the pre- 
dominant passions of every true Irish 
heart. 

“‘Whereas, The men of Irish birth 
and lineage, now dwelling on the Ameri- 
can continent, hold at present a more 
powerful position among the people of 
the earth, in point of numbers, political 
privileges, social influence, and mili- 
tary strength, than was ever before 
held by any exiled portion, not alone 
of the Irish nation, but of any subju- 
gated nation whatsoever ; and, 

“Whereas, We feel firmly convinced 
that her British tyrants could not keep 
Ireland much longer enthralled if the 
Irish citizens of the American Republic 
were closely allied to and cordially co- 
operating for the redemption of their 
fatherland, with their brethren still 
living on the Irish soil, together with 
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those expatriated Irishmen, who are 
planted by thousands, like so many 
hostile garrisons, throughout Great Bri- 
tain, in the very centres of her manufac- 
turing and commercial wealth, through- 
out her colonies, and even in her im- 
perial capital, driven from their ances- 
tral homes by the fell agencies of the 
tyrannical laws of England; be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the representa- 
tives of the Fenian Brotherhood, 
labour with all our energies and tal- 
ents, with stern will, steadfast zeal, and 
ceaseless exertion, to organise, combine, 
and concentrate those great elements 
of Irish national power, which an all- 
wise Providence has, it would seem, 
for purposes of retributive justice, 
placed within the reach of the present 
generation of Irishmen; and that we 
direct their whole force, moral and 
material, from all points, toward the 
overthrow of British tyranny in Ire- 
land, and the establishment of an in- 
dependent government in its stead. 

_ “Whereas, We feel confident that 
the number and importance of the 
Trish element in the United States, 
England and her colonies, as well as 
the Irish power scattered elsewhere 
over the earth, on land and sea, have, 
at this particular epoch, reached the 
greatest development, and that, hence- 
forth, they must rapidly decrease by 
the natural decay of humanity, inas- 
much as Ireland, the source of their 
roduction, with her diminished popu- 
tion, is no longer able to fill up their 
places as they die out—to supply the 
‘wear and tear’ to which they are 
subjected in the hard battle of the ex- 
ile’s life; and, 

“Whereas, This declension of the Irish 
people abroad must be accomplished by 
the almost total extinction of the Irish 
race at home, if it be not speedily pre- 
‘vented by the destruction of the power 
which is causing it; and, 

“Whereas, also, the thousands of 
well-trained Irish-American soldiers 
and able officers, who are at present 
longing to strike for the freedom of 
their fatherland, will dwindle away in 
equal ratio if no opportunity be given 
them to serve their own country while 
the vigour of their manhood remains 
unbroken ; be it 

“ Resolved, That we call upon and 
exhort every true Irishman in America, 
England, and the British Colonies, to 
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rally round the Fenian Brotherhood, 
aud to aid us in preparing Ireland for 
freedom’s battle, and in hastening the 
day of her deliverance.” 


It must be said of the Fenian 
that when they were a secret society 
they were very secret, but that when 
they became a public association 
their proceedings were very public 
indeed. They conspired openly; 
they published in the newspapers 
all that they wished and that 
they were going to do; all the 
measures they had taken; and all 
the names of all their agents, ex- 
cept their agents in Ireland. These 
they kept prudently out of sight, 
The British Government was fully 
forewarned. The silly intriguers 
could not hold their tongues; and 
were so defiantly open and candid 


in all their confessions as to lead 
many people both in Great Britain 
and in America to believe that the 
whole scheme was a hoax, or at best 
but buncombe and bosh, and never 
intended to be developed into a 


practical fact. But as any show of 
insincerity on the part of the leaders 
would have speedily dried up that 
beautifully meandering rivulet of 
dollars that flowed in driblets of 
twenty-five cents per week from 
the pockets of fifty or sixty thousand 
Irish cooks, housemaids, and scul- 
lery-girls in New York alone, to 
say nothing of the tributary flow 
and freshet of greenbacks that dro 
ped off the greasy hands of the male 
Irish, whether they were drivers of 
hacks, porters, day-labourers, grog- 
shop-keepers, or belonged to an 
other pursuit and business to whic 
the Irish in the great cities of Ame- 
rica most commonly betake them- 
selves, it was necessary that a show 
of action should be kept up. The 
conclusion of the Civil War, by the 
conquest of the rebellious South, 
was the time fixed upon by these 
loyal and logical Irishmen for the 
excitation of a rebellion in the land 
of their birth. The question was 
thus set forth “ by authority :”"— 
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“The nature of the Brotherhood, it 
was known to them, is necessarily dif- 
ferent in Ireland from what it is in 
America, but its organisation there is 
exceedingly powerful, at least so far as 
regards the numbers and the standing 
of the men who have embraced it, The 
reason why agitation has died out’ in 
Ireland, is, because the people are aware 
that no agitation will secure them what 
they desire—the complete independence 
of their country. They, therefore, for 
the present submit to the inevitable, 
quietly organise, and bide their time. 
For they know that the proper com- 
bination of events is only needed, when 
the signal will be given for an effort on 
their part so powerful as to be almost 
certain of success. It is very probable 
that the bulk of the members of the 
Brotherhood in America, as well as in 
Treland, are not very well posted as to 
the definite objects of the Society. 
They certainly are not as to the pur- 
poses and plans of the leaders. To 
insure against betrayal of their secrets, 
only a few of the tried leaders are aware 
of the splendid programme which has 
been marked out by the leaders in this 
great national movement.” 


Events very speedily proved that 


the “tried leaders” with their 
“splendid programme” could not 
command either the faith or the 
secrecy of the persons in Ireland to 
whom, if anything at all was to 
be done in that country, it was 
necessary to confide some portion 
of their project. The Civil War 
came to a sudden and unexpected 
end, by the daring and able 
generalship of Sherman, by the 
obstinate but not able generalship 
of Grant, and by the exhaustion 
of the South—not so much for 
want of men, as for want of food, 
of the munitions of war, and of the 
means of locomotion on their worn- 
out railways. Richmond fell; the 
Confederacy collapsed like a pricked 
balloon; and the ground was clear 
for the Irish soldiery of the Federal 
army, who had affiliated themselves 
to Fenianism, to invade either 
Canada or Ireland, or both, as_ the 
Head-Centre and his associates 
might direct. 
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During all this time nobody had 
ever heard—except perhaps John 
O’Mahony and his secret council— 
of that other and more notorious 
Head-Centre, James Stephens, who 
Was or was supposed to be at work in 
Ireland, preparing the way for the 
generalissimo. who was to plump 
down on the Irish coast, at the 
head of twenty or thirty thousand 
Irish soldiers, trained, bronzed, and 
hardened in the Civil War, to pro- 
claim the Republic and stir up the 
aborigines to revolt. The very 
name of Stephens was a surprise. 
It sounded much too Saxor to be 
agreeable to the Milesian ear. An 
O’Connell or an O'Donnell, a 
Mooney or a Rooney, a Ryan or an 
O’Brien, or even a MacGillicuddy 
or an O’Donoghue, would have 
been intelligible; but a Stephens! 
Who and what was he? No one 
could tell. Nevertheless he was 
accepted pretty generally, though 
not without a suspicion on the 
part of some of the most ardent 
and impulsive of the Brotherhood 
that he was a British spy who had 
imposed (or been imposed) u 
O'Mahony. All this while, ioane 
ever, the funds rolled merrily in 
like billows upon the _ shore, 
making pleasant music to the ears 
of the Centres and Head-Centres 
and Deputy-Centres of Fenianism, 
and of the printers whom they 
employed to trumpet forth, as only 
the American press can, the great 
deeds that were done and about 
to be done in redemption of the 
sublime pledges which had been 
given by the charlatans and men of 
straw who had “exploited” (there 
is no otber word for it) the 
credulity of the Irish lasses, 
and the innate and ineradicable 
love of a row and a shindy that 
characterises the Irish “boy,” whe- 
ther he be young or old, a denizen 
of Europe or of America. The 
Head-Centre hired a large mansion 
in New York, furnished it sumptu- 
ously, became a power in the State, 
and daily sealed (upon paper) the 
doom of the British Lion, whom 
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he, with genuine Irish gusto, de- 
clared to be “a mangy old beast, 
without teeth to bite or claws to 
rend an enemy.” So fast did the 
money come in, that the old fund 
of 1848—the buried treasure of 
70,000 dollars, supposed to be 
quite safe, and to have doubled 
itself at the very least under the 
fostering trusteeship of Messrs. 
Charles O’Conor and Horace 
Greeley, and all the rest of the 
Irish sympathisers of that long 
bygone day—was scarcely thought 
of. It was pleasant to reflect upon 
as a nest-egg, to be available per- 
haps in case of need, if the trus- 
tees were of opinion that Smith 
O’Brien’s rebellion—for aid to 
which the money was subscribed 
by Mr. Seward and others — was 
identical in spirit and purpose 
with Colonel O’Mahony’s design 
and that of the Fenians generally. 
Meanwhile it was not wanted, 
especially as the contributions of 
the faithful followers kept pace 
with the promises of the sanguine 
leaders; and even O’Connell’s 
Rent seemed for the time to be 
thrown into the shadow of in- 
significance compared with the 
magnitude of the Fenian tribute 
that gushed into Colonel O’Ma- 
hony’s exchequer. The Ameri- 
cans looked on, partly amused and 
partly disgusted; but no party 
among them took any active or 
overt step to disavow approval or 
articipation in the Fenian cause. 

ough the Americans hated the 
Irish very cordially, neither of the 
great parties, the Democrats and 
the Republicans, was at all sorry to 
see that the Fenians kept Canada 
in alarm, and put its loyal people 
to expense, and compelled the 
British Government to take pre- 
cautions for the safety of Ireland. 
The question of the depredations 
of the Alabama and other Con- 
federate vessels rankled in the 
American mind; and there were 
not wanting men of high position 
who would have been glad of any 
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temporary success of the Fenians 
in Ireland, such as would have led 
to the proclamation of an Irish Re- 
public, and were ready to take 
advantage of it to fit out privateers 
under the Green Flag to scour the 
ocean in search of unarmed British 
vessels. But these people were in 
a minority. The Federal Govern. 
ment and the bulk of the American 
people were by no means so in- 
sane as to desire a war with Great 
Britain; though a considerable 
party were very glad of any oc- 
currence that might annoy and 
eee: the British Government, 

ar was not in their thoughts, 
They would have stopped a long 
way short of that catastrophe; 
but the irritation of the British 
mind to the extremest point com- 
patible with peaceful relation 
was a work which they were we 
content to see in Irish and Fenian 
hands, and with which they had 
no intention of interfering. It 
was Robespierre, or some other 
magnate of the French Revolution, 
who said that he wished every 
aristocrat in France would kill a 
priest, and be hung for it; and, 
parodying this idea, an American 
of some note declared in a similar 
spirit his desire that every Irish- 
man in America would kill a 
“nigger,” and suffer the death 
penalty for the crime. To this 
class of American, whatever tends 
to get the Irish into trouble is 
pleasant; and the threatened in- 
vasion of Canada and Ireland, so 
far from exciting their deprecation 
of such ill-judged and wicked at- 
tempts, only caused them to chuckle 
in secret at the chance that, if no- 
thing else came of it, there would, 
if fighting occurred, be all the fewer 
Trishmen in America. 

It is not our purpose to recapitu- 
late the incidents of the miserable 
failures of the Fenians, in their ab- 
surd attempts to en Canada 
and to revolutionise Ireland. In 
both cases enough has been proved 
to show that, even with the factitious 
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and unreal aid given to Fenianism 
in the United States, it has no 
hold upon the native and unmigrat- 
ing Irish. In Canada not one Irish- 
man in a thousand has the slightest 
sympathy with the Brotherhood. 
In Nova Scotia a Fenian dares not 
show his head for fear of Judge 
Lynch. In New Brunswick a 
Fenian is a rara avis in terra— 
spoken of, but seldom or never 
seen in the flesh; while in Ire- 
land it would seem, from the 
history of the Fenian invasion and 
its humiliating catastrophe (quoad 
the Fenians, be it always under- 
stood), as if there were not only 
one little bird, but ten thousand 
little birds in the air, to carry the 
tale of the traitorous movement to 
the highest places, and forewarn 
authority of the least as well as 
the greatest of their projects. In 
short, as we stated at the begin- 
ning, Fenianism is essentially 8 el 
duct of the United States. ith- 
out the approval, sometimes real 
and often simulated, of the Ameri- 
can press and of American states- 
men, it would have been as poor 
and contemptible a thing in Ameri- 
caas it has shown itself in Ireland. 
It is time, however, that the Ameri- 
can Government should cease to 


pat the misshapen creature on the 
back. The game which many lead- 
ing Americans have hitherto played 
is rather a dangerous one; and 
bloodshed on the Canadian border 
might lead to such exasperation 
of feeling, both in Canada and 
in Great Britain as well as in the 
States, as would sorely try the 
temper of the best friends of peace 
and the ablest statesmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Let us but add in conclusion 
that Colonel O’Mahony has dis- 
appeared from the scene. Whether 
he has feathered his nest with the 
dollars of the Irish servant-girls 
and his male dupes is not known 
but to himself. James Stephens 
has disappeared also, under a cloud 
of doubts, which none but him- 
self can remove. New men sit in 
the places of the old ieaders, and 
Fenianism is gradually dying the 
death of other Irish agitations. 
But the spirit of Irish disaffection 
is immortal, and has had, and pro- 
bably will have, as many Avatars 
as Vishnu. What is to be the 
form or name of its next incarna- 
tion no one can tell, and for the 
present no one cares to know. 
Sufficient for the day is the bothera- 
tion thereof. 
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In a conversation between two 
learned persons, in which much was 
said about books and libraries, and 
all the machinery that makes persons 
of their class so much wiser than 
the rest of the world, it came to 

ass that one of them offered it as 
is opinion to the other that a 
certain great national library must 
be very defective in the depart- 
ment of French literature, since he 
had looked up “ Voltaire” in the 
catalogue and had found no entry 
whatever under that head. His 
learned companion put the sugges- 
tive question, “Did you look un- 
der the head Arouet?” Perhaps 
the name was badly pronounced. 
Whether from this or some other 
cause, the answer of the learned 
investigaior was, that indeed he 
had not looked for Voltaire’s name 
among the “ Roués,” nor had it 
occurred to him that it was either 


logical or judicious to set aside 
such a department in a catalogue 


of authors, however appropriate 
it might be in the records of a 

lice bureau. In fact, in cata- 
ogues where authors and their 
books were so classified in groups, 
how could one ever be sure of 
what he was about? How was 
one to suppose that there should 
be a department set aside for lite- 
rary Roués? Supposing it known 
that such there was, why should 
Voltaire belong to it? Were there 
not others more appropriate to a 
library, as well as to one who, in 
a catalogue of the contents of such 
an institution, has his place rather 
according to the nature of his lite- 
rature than the habits of his life? 
Would it not be more natural 
to seek for Voltaire under the head 
of Historian, or of Dramatist ?—of 
Novelist, or Philosopher, or Sceptic, 
or Infidel, or Blasphemer, or Re- 
volutionist? If there were a spe- 
cial department for Cynics, would 
not that wonderful creation ‘Can- 


dide’ frank him into it, and en- 
title him to share tubs with Dio- 
genes ? 

“Roués indeed! how can you 
make such a definition logically 
sufficient both for those it includes 
and those it excludes? Shall we 
say that Petronius Arbiter comes 
undoubtedly within it?—that it 
might claim Peter Aretin, Le § 
La Fontaine, Rochester, Cleland, 
Louvel, and LeClos? And yet, cen- 
surable as the literature associated 
with these names is, might there 
not be other heads under which 
their works might naturally be 
looked for? But such will ever be 
the result of any attempt at a class 
catalogue. You must give the names, 
sir—the proper name of each author 
in alphabetical order. It may not 
be a logical system, but it is com- 
plete and satisfactory. Everybody 
who wants to read a book knows the 
alphabet—everybody in a civilised 
country knows the difference be- 
tween a surname and a Christian 
name—almost everybody has heard 
of Voltaire, and would turn instine- 
tively to the letter V as a means of 
finding his way to the shelves on 
which the numerous works of that 
accomplished author are treasured.” 

Now, however preposterous may 
seem this flight from the family 
name of Voltaire’s father to the 
supposed specialties of his charac- 
ter, or his literature; or both, we 
can only say that in the humbler 
walks of book-cataloguing there 
are as absurd classifications or 
headings every day. Let any man 
who is in the habit of receiving 
the catalogues of book = 
or of the bulk of the dealers in ol 
books, judge what we here say. 
Perhaps in more eminent quarters 
we may find some examples of 
blunders and perversity sufficiently 
potent to bring solace to the hum- 
bler class of operatives. In the 
mean time let us note that, however 
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wide of the mark our philosophical 
friend started, he was in some 
measure right in his conclusions. 
He was right in them so far as they 
were negative and condemnatory ; 
wrong, or at least imperfect, so far 
as they professed to be positive 
and instructive. He was right 
enough in saying that an arrange- 
ment which classes any group of 
authors as Roués must be unsatis- 
factory, vague, and pe wapt. but 
quite wrong in the belief that his 
own simple method of alphabetical 
arrangement would solve all the 
difficulties of the question. And 
here we have the great characteristic 
of catalogue- making. It is the 
same, no doubt, in many other pur- 
suits. It is easier to find fault 
than to show how to be right. To 
discover what any system has failed 
to do as we see it worked, and is 
incapable of doing however well 
worked, is a simple and some- 
times a pleasant and a genial task. 
To find the remedy in a perfect 
system is surrounded with diffi- 
culties. So it is proverbially in 
multitudes of human affairs; but in 
this particular corner the contrast 
between the efficiency of the de- 
structive and constructive is so 
emphatic and flagrant as to make 
the history of catalogue-making an 
interesting object of inquiry in 
connection with the limits of the 
capacity of the human intellect. 
There are few things in all the 
doings of the civilised world much 
commoner than the making of 
book-catalogues. There are few 


occupations deemed more simple 


and humble. It is not merely that 
it is often the function of very 
obscure members of the literary 
school: it goes below the stratum 
of literature and learning, and is 
taken up by clerks, auctioneers 
and all the rest who can spell and 
hold the pen. They will one and 
all do you off a catalogue of any 
class of books whatever with ready 
alacrity and without a particle of 
misgiving. Yet while these hum- 
ble labourers toss off their work 


entirely to their own satisfaction, 
up in the higher schools of litera- 
ture there has been long warfare 
on the principles and practice of 
catalogue-making. Projects have 
been started, attacked, defended, 
and abandoned, and repeated con- 
tests have had, like other wars, a 
destructive end. It is a remark- 
able thing that, for all the busy 
efforts made in such work, the 
world has yet no satisfactory spe- 
cimen of a great catalogue. Such 
an effort, it must be remembered, 
would not merely attach to its own 
special Ifbrary, but to all the world. 
It has often been said among the 
bookish, “Print one perfect cata- 
logue—say of the = gen Library 
at Paris—and it will supply the 
bulk of the items of all others.” To 
make such a catalogue applicable 
to the smaller libraries, nothing is 
needed but to obliterate the entries 
of books not to be found there, 
and make entry of the compara- 
var few found to exist in the 
smaller establishment and not in 
the larger; but such a boon has not 
zs been conferred on literature. 
here is no such catalogue which 
an accomplished librarian will ad- 
mit as superseding his own work- 
manship in the literary treasury of 
which he has charge. Hence the 
multitude of projects of this kind 
that have come to grief in some 
shape or other; have left a mere 
fragmentary trace of a great design ; 
or have been brought to premature 
and puerile completeness. 

e here at once recognise the 
features of some great blunder, 
coming, as most such blunders do, 
of fallacious analogies between two 
things which look like each other, 
but are essentially different. What, 
it may be said, is a catalogue, after 
all, but an enumeration of numbers 
with a distinguishing mark to each 
item of. the number ?—an affair of 
organisation and detail, which can 
be done upon.any scale, if the design 
is properly laid out, and a sufficient 
number of hands are set ‘at work ? 
By such an organisation the census 
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of an empire of twenty or thirty 
millions is taken in one.day. At 
once we pass from chaos into order. 
The wildest notions had prevailed 
about the actual population, and 
its number in millions varied as 
much as the efforts of the humble 
swain who takes to counting the 
stars. He now, for all practical 
purposes, knows the numerical 
strength of the empire better than 
he used to know that of his native 
village. Perhaps in some remote 
corner a fanatical Methodist has 
referred to the precedent of David, 
and has declined to be accessory 
to the sin of counting the people: 
the sensible enumerator has pro- 
bably got the number of his family 
without his assistance, and declines 
the trouble of pressing for the pen- 
alty under the Act. Then, again, 
there is doubtless a suspicious 
tendency here and there in the 
numbers of the female sex above 
the age of twenty to dwindle. But 


with these and many ‘such trifling 
defects, a census is a thing which 


Wwe are now accustomed to deal 
with as a great fact comprehend- 
ing a varied collection of small 
facts. It is an achievement which 
one man, which a hundred men, 
could not have personally accom- 
plished. While they were count- 
ing, men would have died and in- 
fants arisen. Organisation and 
division of labour have done it all, 
and done it thus completely and 
effectively. 

Why, then, not take example by 
this in a library census? Set a 
sufficiency of men to work; drill 
them; give them instructions, 
founded on some uniform and 
sound principle. Surely, if not in 
one day, in several—say in a year 
—they might bring up for consoli- 
dation the various elements that 
would go to make a suitable cata- 
logue for any library, however 


large. 

The thing has been tried vehe- 
mently and perseveringly, and it 
has failed. or such failure, of 
course, there must be a reason. 
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Were the books so many casks of 
indigo or bales of cotton, or ap- 
proved packages of any kind of 
goods, soft or hard, to be invoiced 
in a bonded cellar, or the manifest 
of a ship, all would be done to 
hand by subordinates, according to 
a uniform received mode, which 
would leave no doubts about what 
each entry covered. The nomen- 
clature used would be of a kind 
known all over the trade—known 
to it perhaps for centuries, If 
there were any dubiety, it would 
not merely call down censures con- 
cerning scholarship and accuracy. 
but might give suspicion of frau 
and misrepresentation. 

It would seem, however, that in 
all things in which we deal with 
books—deal with them as litera- 
ture, as we do in catalogues—the 
intellect must come into work with 
all its niceties and subtleties. Di- 
vision of labour cannot there be 
organised as a great process of 
human machinery. Among the 
things which the intellect cannot 
do is to organise any power to 
supersede itself. It would seem 
that, whatever it may be with bone 
and sinew, the brain is never to be 
driven out of work by machinery. 
From Raymond Lully’s composing 
machine downwards, the inventions 
for superseding the necessity of 
thought and genius have only given 
them impulse. The logicians_ tell 
us that when a predicate, a copula, 
and a subject are thrown together, 
though it should be by a toss from 
a dice-box, the formal conditions of 
a proposition or affirmative sen- 
tence are acquired; and if it should 
be inaccurate or inappropriate in 
matter, that is but a failing to 
which the propositions invented by 
mankind are also amenable. But 
no logician has been able thus me- 
chanically to supersede his own 
science. 

It would seem that, in the most 
cursory dealing with books—the 
briefest indication of their charac- 
ter and their place among their 
neighbours—the capacity and the 
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special character of the individual 
intellect must in some measure tell ; 
and that if several heads are work- 
ing at different parts of a collec- 
tion, their work will not fit together 
in harmony. It is a serious mat- 
ter this, and deserves to be looked 
into. If much that has been said, 
and more that has to be inferred, 
be sound, it would seem that there 
is a boundary to the size of that 
library of which a uniform har- 
monious catalogue can be made. 
It must not exceed the control- 
ling, overlooking, and consolidat- 
ing capacity of one mind. If one 
man is thus fit for the control of 
a hundred thousand volumes, he 
is unfit for that of a million, and 
his work cannot be done by others. 
If this be true, it would seem 
that when our great libraries have 
reached a certain size, they must 
stand uncatalogued; merely dis- 
organised, and, as the scientific 
people say, amorphous conglomer- 
ates of literature. With the in- 
crease of books, this is a result 
likely to come long before the ex- 
haustion of our coal-fields; indeed, 
if we were to take a gloomy view 
of the symptoms already casually 
noticed, the calamity has already 
come upon us. 

It often happens that it is 
through strife, rather than calm 
peaceful inquiry, that many of the 
most valuable truths are brought 
forth from darkness, It has been 
said that as the keenest and most 
remorseless of all intellectual con- 
tests are those which come off in 
courts of justice, so is it there that 
the truth is most thoroughly sought 
and gained. There is a body of 
men on either side; the litigants, 
with their selfish objects and hates. 
at the head, and behind each of 
them a body of mercenary cham- 
pions, doing all that can be done to 
establish facts on their own side, 
to exterminate them on the other. 
It is said to be owing to this 
open, wholesome, and, at the same 
time, relentless, hostility that the 
supernatural fallacies that may pre- 
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vail for an hour—spectral appari- 
tions, clairvoyance, spirit-rapping, 
and the like, never get their reality 
established in courts of justice, and 
especially are never ratified by the 
verdict of a jury. When a clair- 
voyant youth professed to call up 
the vision of Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, it was suggested that 
Madame should bring an action for 
the shilling, and have it decided by 
the most satisfactory of all crite- 
rions—the decision of a court of 
law—whether or not clairvoyance 
was an actual power. 

It so happens that, appropriate 
to the difficulties of catalogue-mak- 
ing, we have a contest as bitter and 
stubborn as any litigation could 
well be, though it never entered a 
court of law, and merely lay be- 
tween a body of eminent persons 
having charge of a great public in- 
stitution, and one of the officers in 
their employment. The conditions 
are not naturally such as would 
lead to a fair stand-up fight, but 
then the officer in question is Mr. 
Panizzi, and that makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. The Trustees 
of the British Museum are always 
very worshipful, often very digni- 
fied persons. There are among 
them generally some of the first 
men of letters of their day. These 
derive strength from an alliance 
with leading men of the titled here- 
ditary aristocracy, and the whole 
corporation is compacted and con- 
solidated by a practical element, 
which consists, not of common busy- 
bodies or parochial politicians, but 
of statesmen accustomed to the 
leading and directing of momen- 
tous affairs. On the whole, even in 
this free, self-willed, and consiitu- 
tional country, the Trustees of the 
British Museum form an overawing 
body, in the presence of which any 
humble individual, especially if he 
is their servant, might be apt td feel 
his breath come quick, and to desire 
to be exceedingly secure, indeed, of 
his ground ere he should take it 
on him to hint that he differed in 
opinion with his masters, or to show 
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a reluctance to comply with their 
desires. 

The social position of the man 
who confronted them was of the 
very feeblest kind for self-action 
or resistance. He was a political 
refugee seeking his bread among 
us. We show kindness, considera- 
tion, sometimes liberality, to this 
class of persons; but they are not 
the men whom we submit to if they 
cross us in our objects, or come and 
beard us in our den. Foreigners 
coming among us, not as refugees, 
but with the very highest sanc- 
tions of rank and power, have 
found that it is unsafe to assume 
the attitude of contest or command. 
Hence come the curious character- 
istics of Panizzi’s contest with his 
Trustees. .Most men would have 
yielded, or appeared to yield, some- 
thing with a good grace, that the 
rest might be gained. There would 
have been smoothness, if not com- 
pliance, in the face of the potent 
directing body, followed, perhaps, 
by bitter wailings elsewhere about 
the defeat of cherished projects, and 
the necessity of yielding up the 
fruit, of learned skill to the brute 
force of rank or wealth. But Pan- 
izzi had one stand-up fight after 
another with his men, and seemed 
to take pleasure in the renewal of 
the struggle. He fought by no 
means unsupported by a wisdom 
which, however, to give it efficiency, 
required that he should have great 
reliance in the candour and the for- 
bearance of his opponents. It was 
shown in his having thoroughly 
mastered the situation. He knew 
perfectly the nature of the work 
under discussion, and they knew 
little or nothing of it. What was 
most to the purpose, he knew all its 
difficulties, and so when any one of 
his assailants brought forward a 
project, he was enabled at once to 
show that it was impracticable or 
absurd. Thus, one after another, 
projects were cast back upon their 
projectors with an easy scorn and 
defiance, which made the whole 
scene in some measure resemble a 
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bull baited by small dogs, which he 


tosses from his horns one by one 
as each assails him in turn, 

The Trustees “desired to have a 
catalogue prepared by division of 
labour, and printed off at once, 
Mr. Panizzi showed them that divi- 
sion of labour would not apply to 
such a task—it must all pass under 
his own revision—and consequent- 
ly before its completion could be 
contemplated, a sufficient time 
must elapse to admit of his giving 
this personal supervision to the 
whole work. In short, it would be 
finished when he finished it, and 
no earlier. After combating in its 
several details the suggestion to 
get on by dividing the alphabet 
among several hands, we find him 
thus stating his comprehensive ob- 
jections to the project :— 

“Tt implies that, in the formation of 
a large catalogue, you may divide the 
alphabet into several distinct parts, and 
intrust each part to the care of a separ- 
ate person, who may proceed to complete 
his distinct portion without correction 
or revision by any general superintend- 
ent of the whole. For the reasons which 
appear in these observations, and in the 
documents hereto annexed in the ap- 
pendix, I have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing, that a good catalogue cannot be 
made in that way, and that the plan; if 
adopted, would not only ruin the new 
catalogue, but throw the whole depart- 
ment of printed books, and the conduct. 
of the business, into confusion.”— 
Appendix to Report of Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Constitu- 
tion and Management of the British 
Museum, 1847, p. 306. 

In June 1844, when the Trustees 
thought they should have had their 
catalogue in their hands, they put 
three solemn questions to Mr. Pan- 
izzi. The first was “as to the pro- 
gress made in preparing the new 
alphabetical catalogue to the print- 
ed books?” The answer to these 
goes into a detail which cannot be 
easily understood, about the meagre 
portion of the work accomplished. 
Its author, far from boasting of his 
achievements, is ever showing how 
little he has done, and can do, in 
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comparison with the wishes of 
those who want to get on by divi- 
sion of labour. The second ques- 
tion is, “as to the portion of the 
work that remains to be accom- 
plished ?” And here the answer 
is comprehensive and rather alarm- 
ing :— 

“Besides having to be revised to the 
end of the alphabet, the titles require to 
be prepared for press before going into 
the printer's hands. This operation 
done, in so vast a mass of titles, in more 
than twenty different languages, requires 
much time as well as attention to vari- 
ous minutie, some of them to be perceiv- 
ed only by men of competent informa- 
tion and various knowledge, and which, 
when overlooked, appear in a catalogue 
as gross errors. Finally, there 
is the correction of the press to be at- 
tended to. The Trustees having already 
decided that the catalogue is to be 
printed, Mr. Panizzi will not intrude 
upon them the reasons which, in his 
opinion, would render it desirable for 
them to reconsider this determination. 
He begs, however, to say, that merely to 
correct the press of a work which is likely 
to extend to forty thick folio volumes, 
consisting of dry facts (that is, names, 
dates, places, sizes of books, correct 
titles cf works in all languages and on 
all subjects), and the whole having to 
pass at least once under the eyes of the 
person who answers for the execution of 
the compilation, is an operation which 
requires years of unremitting and heavy 
labour.” 

The next question is, “as to the 
means which Mr. Panizzi would re- 
commend for expediting the com- 
pletion of the catalogue?” The 
answer to this is conclusive and 
thoroughly characteristic :— 


“Mr. Panizzi begs to say that, in his 
Opinion, there are none. Mr. Panizzi has 
already adopted all the means he could 
think of for carrying into effect the orders 
of the Trustees. Mr. Panizzi is particu- 
larly anxious for inquiry on this point, 
and he begs of the Trustees to challenge 
it on their behalf whenever they are 
taunted with delay. Mr. Panizzi feels 
confident that those who now complain 
could be easily convinced that they have 
ho ground for so doing, and that their 
complaints are only owing to their not 
having paid due attention to this subject. 
Mr. Panizzi begs to call the special atten- 


tion of the Trustees to the report he had 
the honour to address to them on the 
26th of January, 1842, from which he 
thinks it will appear that no efforts have 
been spared to proceed with all advisable 
speed, and that no more can be done. 
Any attempt at departing from the pre- 
sent system on the plea of despatch 
would prove a new source of delay, and 
cause an incalculable loss of time and 
money. Mr. Panizzi uses the word ‘in- 
calculable’ advisedly. Any alteration 
could not but involve the immediate an- 
nihilation of all that has been done, yet 
this would only be the smallest part of 
the evil." —(P. 225.) 


But perhaps the most powerful 
of all his artillery against the Trus- 
tees lay in the success with which 
he produced a failure by giving 
effect to their admonitions. It was 
——s that it would greatly ac- 
celerate the preparation of the new 
catalogue to compile it from the 
old catalogues, and then correct it at 
press, instead of preparing it from 
the books themselves. e have 
something like a general order in 
which the commander reminds his 
subordinates of the instructions 
given to them when he had what 
he is pleased to call “the pleasure ” 
of transmitting to them “a copy of 
the rules which the Trustees direct- 
ed to be followed in the compila- 
tion of the new catalogue,” and 
notifying “their determination that 
the work should be delivered to 
them complete in print, on or be- 
fore the 31st December 1844.” He 
then proceeds to say, not without a 
perceptible tone of exultation :— 


“The most important direction which 
I gave you in my letter of the 8th 
August was, that you should limit your- 
self to correct such errors as were obvious 
in the old titles, and compare those titles 
with the books only when you had some 
special reason to apprehend that any 
important mistake had occurred which 
rendered such comparison indispensable. 
You acted accordingly, and some titles so 
revised were sent to press. On the proofe 
coming from the printer the errors of all 
descriptions were so numerous, so glar- 
ing, and so vital, that we all agreed we 
could not correct them, even tolerably, 
without comparing the titles with the 
books. This being done, the mass of 
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errors was discovered to be tenfold, and 
the time which it took in correcting 
these errors even hastily, greater than it 
would have taken to write them new 
originally from the books. In the course 
of this comparison it was moreover dis- 
covered, that if the titles continued 
to be sent to press without being col- 
lated one by one in slips with the entries 
in the old catalogues, the new one would 
contain titles of books not existing in 
the library, having been either disposed 
of or entered more than once under 
several heads as distinct works, as well 
as be deficient in titles of books really 
existing in the library and entered, but 
of which no corresponding title on slips 
was discovered.” 

But it is after all only making 
the best of a bad business. The 
conclusion of the organisation of 
precautions is— 


“Time has been saved, and the cata- 
logue will be improved by it, although 
if more time were given many of the 
errors which will disfigure it would be 
avoided. But in every step that I have 
taken, I never forgot that | was not to 
attempt to compile the best possible 
catalogue, but to endeavour to complete 
the best 1 could within the term fixed by 
the Trustees, and I therefore never took 
any step that could improve the cata- 
logue if that tended to prolong its com- 
pletion; nor did I, as far as I could, 
omit to take any steps which seemed to 
me calculated to despatch the work.”— 
(P. 265.) 

“Get on—get on,” is the key- 
note of a continued series of in- 
structions and directions set forth 
in the blue-book whence these ex- 
tracts are taken. On the 8th August 
1839, there is a circular general 
order to the assistants :— 


“In obedience to the Trustees’ order, 
I earnestly request you to contribute as 
much as possible to the compilation of 
the best catalogue that can possibly be 
printed within the time above men- 
tioned. It is impossible for me to give 
you more than general directions as to 
the various means by which this may be 
accomplished in each individual case. 
Generally speaking, I have to request 
you to limit yourself to correct such 
errors as are obvious in the old titles, 
and compare these titles with the books 
only when you have some special reason 
to apprehend that any important mis- 
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take has occurred. But if, when the 
book is before you, it should appear that 
the title requires far more alterations 
than was at first supposed, it will then 
be your duty to make them, provided 
they do not lead to other important 
alterations in other entries, or to such 
inconsistencies as would mislead those 
who consult the catalogue; in which 
case you will content yourself with mak- 
ing merely those alterations which are 
absolutely necessary; such, for instance, 
as relate to the correct name of the 
author, the size of the book, the date 
and place of printing, &.”—(P. 881, 
332.) 

The injunction that punctuality 
is everything, is rendered still more 
emphatic when the leader has to 
put right one of his followers who 
does not fully see this predomin- 
ance :— 


“The following paragraph in your 
letter of to-day is the only one to which 
I deem it necessary to call your atten- 
tion:—‘It has been sought hitherto to 
combine expedition with accuracy, and 
whenever the two have come into collision 
accuracy has had the preference.” Ad- 
mitting the correctness of the first part 
of this sentence, I beg to state most 
distinctly that the second part of it, 
which I have underscored, is at direct 
variance with my special instructions to 
every one of the gentlemen in the de- 
partment, and to you among the rest. 
How far accuracy should, in every in- 
dividual case, be sacrificed to expedi- 
tion, I cannot take upon myself to say; 
but I have repeatedly wished you all not 
to aim at perfection, which had I been 
at liberty to please myself, I should cer- 
tainly have endeavoured to attain, but 
only at tolerable accuracy ; and this in 
order to comply, if possible, with the 
strict order of the Trustees as to expedi- 
tion.” —(P. 334.) 

The end of this affair is — 
known through the emphatic small- 
ness of its result. In 1847 was 
published the Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum 
down to the end of letter A, in one 
folio volume. No more has since 
appeared, or is among the promises 
of things to come. The contro- 
versy from which we have made 
these extracts fills a considerable 
blue-book. A few hundreds of do- 
cuments, containing periodical re- 
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ports of progress, instructions how 
pest to copy titles and collate proofs, 
and discussions with directors on 
the one hand, and journeymen 


- copyists on the other, about the 


completion of details, will not be 
expected to furnish very lively 
or exciting reading. On the other 
hand, the blue-books are not- the 
quarter in which the devotees of 
the attractive and sensational in 
literature make a rush in the hope 
of discovering fresh fountains of 
intellectual stimulants. 

Yet it would seem as if there had 
been a feeling somewhere that these 
documents had better be kept out 
of public view —better be put a 
little deeper down, even, than burial 
in the blue-books. Our extracts 
are taken from the ‘ Appendix to 
the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Con- 
stitution and Management of the 
British Museum.’ This is printed 
as if for Parliament in the qrdinary 
manner, and yet it is not to be 
found in the ordinary collections of 
the Parliamentary Papers bound up 
in their order for the year in which 
this report was rendered. The Re- 
port itself is in the papers for 1850, 
and makes a very considerable body 
of printed paper, but the Appendix 
seems somehow to have dropped 
astern. Of the literature put on 
record at the public expense in the 
great body of the Parliamentar 
papers, a large portion is not wort 
preserving. We may easily believe 
that of the rejected matter there 
was little worth keeping. Were 
much of it like this Appendix, 
however, we would not say so. 
Easy, pleasant, light reading we 
have already noted that it is not; 
but it essentially consists of matter 
that ought not to be lost. There 
is a moral grandeur in Mr. Panizzi's 
position, that holds out through all 
the dull and all the faintly ludi- 
crous details of the contest. He 
stood by his testimony under con- 
ditions in which the example of 
many distinguished men would 
have given him an excuse for desert- 
VOL, CI.—NO, DOXIX. 





ing it, Apart from all questions 
about satisfying his patrons and 
masters, it would have been his 
best policy for reaping a harvest of 
ordinary vulgar applause, to get 
that catalogue through at the time 
fixed, drawing as much as he could 
upon his assistants’ work and skill 
for its fulfilment— sucking other 
men’s brains, as it is usually termed. 

While he did not take this, which 
could be termed the “sensible” 
course, yet, with all the acerbity of 
his remonstrances, he did not adopt 
the petulant alternative of doing 
as he was bid, and doing it so as to 
make a flagrant failure of it. The 
fragment of a catalogue which he 
allowed to go forth might have 
been received as earnest of a 
great work if he had not himself 
told that it was naught — that it 
was produced under conditions 
inimical to success. Perhaps his 
method was deficient in the diplo- 
matic subtlety which we Britons 
believe to be a special attribute of 
the Italian race, in which we are 
ourselves especially deficient. Men 
who are not finessers according to 
our insular notions might yet say 
that there was an unnecessary 
amount of outspeaking bluntness 
in the Italian’s dealings with the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 
It may be so in the eye of good 
taste, and yet there was a, great 
service done on the occasion. The 
world was told for once of ser- 
vices which authority cannot exact 
and money cannot buy. Had it 
been Panizzi’s fate to discuss the 
matter with that great countryman 
of his who put France under rule, 
his tongue and pen would have 
been restrained, and he would have 
been told to go and do as he was 
ordered. There are perhaps few 
persons in authority in any part of 
the world whom he would have 
been permitted to favour with “a 
bit of his mind” as he gave it to 
the Trustees. It was well, too, that 
these were men of eminence and 
position, so that the affair was no 
parochial squabble — un- 
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educated, unenlightened, corporate 
dignitaries on the one side, and 
a crotchety impracticable man of 
letters on the other. The great 
scholar had all the practice on his 
side, as well as the learning and 
the philosophy. His position was 
that such a catalogue as he (Antonio 
Panizzi) could give them, with due 
assistance to do such work as as- 
sistants could do, they should have 
in due time; but no outlay and no 
mechanism for division and organ- 
ization could facilitate or expedite 
the process—it must virtually be 
the doing of one man, and the ex- 
tent of the success of the under- 
taking must depend on that one 
man’s resources and capacity. 

He had precedents all over the 
world for this position. It must be 
said with regret that too generally 
they were precedents in blunder 
and failure. The one catalogue 
which he signalised above all others 
as making the nearest approach to 
perfection was comparatively but a 
small one, yet it drew from him 
high admiration as a_ brilliant 
achievement. It was Audiffredi’s 
catalogue of the library founded at 
Rome by Casanate. This collection 
has increased in bulk, but in Audif- 
fredi’s time it was probably equiva- 
lent to about an eighth part of the 
library of the British Museum. Yet 
this perfect work is but a melan- 
choly monument of the incomplete- 
ness of human perfection, since 
its author only lived to carry it as 
far as letter L. On the other 
hand, had we room for them, we 
could give instances of utter and 
disastrous failure even in distin- 
guished hands. 

Perhaps, after all, the secret at 
the root of the difficulty is that 
the world expects too much from 
catalogues. We have seen how it 
has been vainly supposed that the 
manufacture of such an article can 
be carried on, like that of pins, 
steel pens, and buttons, by a judi- 
cious division of labour, Then 
when the job is completed it is to 
supersede brain-work in the shape 
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of research, or what is the use of 
it? The man who is ambitious 
of acquiring sudden distinction jn 
some department of letters has 
nothing to do but set his hand on 
a good catalogue or bibliographical 
dictionary to get at the heart of 
his material. ft is for the accom- 
plishment of this kind of object 
that what the French call a Cata- 
logue Raisonné has been devised, 
The French have both a propensity 
and a genius towards classification 
and analysis, and in special depart- 
ments they have produced fine speci- 
mens of this sort of catalogue. The 
several editions of the ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ of the books on French 
history contained in the Imperial 
Library in Paris is a grand monu- 
ment of such work; and so is Le 
Long’s ‘Bibliothéque Historique 
de la France,’ Mr. Duffus Hardy 
—perhaps the most accomplished 
British archeologist of his day— 
has been for some years at 
work on a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue 
of Materials relating to the His- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland 
to the end of the reign of Henry 
VII.’ Three volumes have come 
forth, bringing the work down to 
the end of the twelfth century; 
and if it shall ever be completed 
as it has been begun, the work 
will be a miracle of learning. But 
observe how narrow a portion this 
labour of a life occupies in the 
vast field of all human knowledge, 
and judge what mighty things the 
manufacturer of your ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné’ promises to endow you 
with. ‘ 

He is to make you at home alike 
in the special treatises which in 
the various parts of the world 
deal with the oolites and_liases 
and old red sandstones, with their 
special classes of fossils. He is to 
be equally expert about the authori- 
ties on Chinese history, Chinese 
grammar, and Chinese music. He 
has to examine and judge with 
unfailing accuraty everything that 
has been done in the higher mathe- 
matics. He must be better ac- 
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quainted than ® Hamilton or a 
Ferrier with everything written 
upon metaphysics, from Aristotle 
downwards. He knows more of 
biblical literature than Whately. 
He can tell the first practising 
hysician of the day where he is 
to find the best information for his 
practical guidance in a case that 
puzzles him by its novelty and 
peculiarity ; and the leader of the 
bar will find him a sure guide to 
the solution of a practical difficulty 
in the application of the common 
law. 

One of the informers of the Com- 
missioners on the British Museum 
gave them a characteristic instance 
of the purposes which such a cata- 
logue is expected to serve when 
“Mr. Hanes was desirous of con- 
sulting all the books in the library 
on the subject of imprisonment 
for debt.” His purpose was, no 
doubt, a laudable one, and it was 
desirable that he should accomplish 
it. He found that 


“The anonymous works presented 
under the word debt in the library cata- 
logue were easily referred to, but a 
knowledge of the numerous publications 
that had appeared on this subject, and 
to which the names of the respective 
authors are affixed, could only be ob- 
tained by a laborious search through 
the various law catalogues and other 
sources; and when by these means the 
name of the author had been ascertained, 
his work was found to be, with few 
exceptions, in the library catalogue. 
The whole of this time would certainly 
have been saved by all the required in- 
formation appearing under one head, 
had a catalogue been formed on the 
plan now proposed.”—(P. 135.) 


This associates itself very aptly 
with an incident within our re- 
collection. A political economist 
wanted some information about 
tne law in England for the enforce- 
ment of book debts, and com- 
plained that he consulted the in- 
dexes of the likeliest law books he 
could think of, but could not find 
anything either about “book” or 
“debt.” This coming to the ear 


of a practical man, his remark was, 
“The blockhead!—the simplest 
thing in the world; nothing but 
to take Buller’s Misi Prius and con- 
sult the index under the head of 
Assumpsit.” Now there are many 
men in the world, and learned 
men too, who do not know the 
difference between an action of 
assumpsit and an action on the 
case, and who, perhaps, never 
heard of Buller or his Misi Prius. 
But there is no machinery by 
which we can place those who don’t 
know such specialties in the same 
position towards them with those 
who do know them. He who ex- 
pects that some book -catalogue 
will supply him with the learning 
in which he is deficient will in- 
fallibly be disappointed. 

Perhaps, indeed, he may find 
that the more skilfully the cata- 
logue is constructed the more 
necessary is a competent learning 
towards its profitable use. The 
staple use of the catalogues of 
great libraries is to bring the man 
to the place where the book he is 
well acquainted with may be found. 
In the instances next, perhaps, to 
this in abundance, it completes an 
already begun and partially-adjusted 
acquaintance. If one is in search 
of a partially-known book cata- 
logued in the usual manner accord- 
ing to the author’s name, learning 
will greatly facilitate him in _ his 
way through the niceties of spelling 
and inflection which will prove 
provoking stumblingblocks to the 
unlearned. In hunting after the 
large mass of books by unknown 
authors, there seems no _ better 
guide than the community of in- 
stincts, which will teach alike the 
intelligent maker of the catalogue 
and the intelligent searcher in it 
what is the natural head under 
which it should appear. This is a 
point on which it is easy to make 
absolute rules, but the more closely 
they are followed the more distinct 
becomes their nothingness. One 
such rule is to take the first substan- 
tive, whatever it be; another is to 
take the objective substantive—that 
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to which the title of the book pro- 
fesses that it concerns. Mr. Robert- 
son’s curious little book of anti- 
quarian ana concerning Aberdeen, 
to which he gave the title of ‘The 
Book of Bon Accord,’ would by 
the former be entered under 
“Book,” and by the latter under 
“ Accord.” But what shall we say 
to such a title as this ?—‘ The 
muzzled ox treading out the corn 
and bellowing out his- just com- 
plaint against his merciless masters ; 
or, a loud cry from heaven against 
the crying sin of the nation—viz., 
the withholding competent coun- 
tenance and maintenance from 
gospel ministers, to the high dis- 
honour of God and the grief of all 
truly godly. Wherein is laid 
down—First, the several causes ; 
secondly, the sad consequences of 
this grand and gospel grievance ; 
thirdly, solutions to all contrary 
cavils and scruples; fourthly, seve- 
ral motives to ministerial encou- 
ragement. By a Friend to the 
threshing-floor of Ornan aut Ee- 
clesie Dei. London’: printed for 
W. Hope, at the Unicorn in Corn- 
hill, 1650.’ 

The ox’s bellowings are disin- 
terested and pious to the utmost, 
founding not upon his own needs 
or desires of provender, but upon 
the injunctions of the Word, which 
denounce a terrible day of wrath 
for those who disregard them; yet 
must his book be ranged, not 
among the many treatises on the 
divine origin of tithes, but among 
the literary efforts of those whose 
discourse is of bullocks. 

It was Johnson who said that 
there was something in the jocu- 
larity of clergymen exceedingly 
offensive, yet it seems to have been 
in all ages an irresistible propen- 
sity in the cloth. One of the most 
curious, and it must also be said 
revolting books in existence, is a 
collection, made by M. Peignot 
under the pseudonym of Philom- 
neste, of all the tomfooleries and 
picturesque absurdities to be found 
in sermons, He called it ‘ Predica- 
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toria ou Révélations singuliéres et 
amusantes sur les Prédicateurs 
entre-mélées d’extraits piquants des 
sermons bizarres, burlesques, et facé- 
tieux.’ It is among the books of 
this, the gravest class of authors, 
that the most motley and preposter- 
ous titles crop out, to the perplexity 
of the bibliographer. The propen- 
sity to the ludicrous and grotesque 
seems so inherent in the order that 
it will come forth spontaneously, 
and even under pressure of gravity, 
Phe author of the following no 
doubt thought that he was giving 
a very distinct and sincere name 
to his work: ‘A deliberat answere 
made to a rash offer, which a Popish 
anti-Christian Catholique made to 
a learned Protestant (as he saeth), 
and caused to be published in pri- 
vate, Anno Do. 1575. Wherein the 
Protestant hath plainly and sub- 
stantially prooved that the Papists 
that doo nowe call themselves 
Catholiques are indied anti-Chris- 
tian schismatiks, and that the re- 
ligious Protestants are indeed the 
right Catholiques.’ Or take another 
instance: The ‘Beehive of the 
Romish Church, a worke, of all good 
Catholicks to be read and most 
necessary to be understood, wherein 
the Catholick religion is substan- 
tially confirmed, and the hereticks 
finely fetched over the coals.’ 

No doubt there is often much 
earnestness of heart represented 
in the words in which the scoffer 
finds a fountain of the ridiculous, 
But in polemical and theological 
controversy it is not only that those 
who do not think in common with 
the writers—those whom they would 
call profane—can extract the ludi- 
crous from what to them is earnest- 
ness. Throughout a large mass of 
this kind of literature avowed and 
ingenious buffoonery abounds, and 
that too in connection with discus- 
sions in which one would expect 
the writer to be serious and solemn, 
if he had such qualities at his com- 
mand. The distinguished “ Mar- 
prelate” controversy is full of this 
sort of matter, and on the side of 
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the Church it is more successful 
than on that of her Puritanical 
assailants—that is to say, the hits 
at Mar-prelate in the title-pages of 
his antagonists have to us of the 
resent day more of the ring of real 
hard banter and nickname than 
those of the Puritan pamphleteer, 
as thus: ‘An almond for a parrat; 
or, Cuthbert Curry-knaves almes; 
fit for the knave Martin and the 
rest of those impudent beggars that 
cannot be content to stay their 
stomakes with a benefice, but the 

will needs break their fastes wit. 

our bishops—Rimarum sum plenus 
—therefore beware, gentle reader, 
you catch not the hicket with 
laughing. Imprinted at a place, 
not far from a place, by the assignees 
of Signor Somebody, and are to be 
sold at his shoppe in Trouble Knave, 
that at the sign of the Standish.’ 

The next that comes to hand is 
animated by a still more intolerable 
spirit of uncouth and detestable 
hilarity. ‘Pappe with an Hatchet, 
alias a Figge for my godsonne—or 
crack me this nut—or a countrie 
cuffe—that is, a sound box of the 
eare for the idiot Martin to hold 
his peace, seeing the Patch will 
take no warning. Written by one 
that dares call a dog a dog, and 
made to prevent Htartin’s dog 
daies. Imprinted by John A, Noke 
and John A. Stile, for the baylive 
of Wethernam—cum privilegio pe- 
rennitatis—and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Crab-tree Cudgell in 
Thwack-coat Lane.’ 

Even when he is not flouting 
some adversary in a polemical con- 
test, but has a grave matter of 
his own to discourse about, your 
clerical author is apt to start off 
into fanciful analogies and tropes 
which would sorely puzzle any such 
rule as first substantive, or any 
other, for the selection of a distinc- 
tive word which shall naturally 
lead the inquirer to the object of 
his search, An elaborate, and for a 
one-sided book a valuable, history of 
the severities inflicted on the Scots 
Covenanters is announced as ‘Sam- 
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son’s Riddle, or a bunch of bitter 
wormwood bringing forth a bundle 
of sweet-smelling myrrh. The first 
is made up of the sharp sufferings 
of the Lord’s Church in Scotland 
4 the hands of barbarous and 
bloody persecutors,’ &c. Another 
history of these affairs starts as 
‘A hind let loose, or an historical 
representation of the testimonies of 
the Church of Scotland for the in- 
terest of Christ, with the true state 
thereof in all its periods, together 
with a vindication of the present tes- 
timonie against the Popish, prelati- 
cal, and malignant enemies of that 
Church, as it is now stated for the 
prerogatives of Christ, privileges of 
the Church, and liberties of man- 
kind, and sealed by the sufferings 
of a reproached remnant of Pres- 
byterians there, witnessing against 
the corruptions of the time, wherein 
several controversies of great con- 
sequence are inquired into,” &c., 
and so on. It is one of those titles 
that is a treatise in itself. Another 
author of the same class announces 
his testimony with a tantalising 
brevity—‘The Red Shanke’s ser- 
mon, preached at St. Giles’s Church 
in Edinburgh, the last Sunday in 
April, by a Highland minister, 
London: Printed for T. Bates, 
1642.’ We have nothing here 
pointing at the Covenant and Civil 
War, so that the production would 
be lost as an item in the countless 
roll of anonymous sermons. But 
its first substantive is Shanke’s, 
whence it would be saved from the 
fate of being catalogued under 
“Sermon,” whatever advancement 
it might obtain by its appearance 
according to rule. 

Still there is a deal of authority 
on the side of the first substantive 
tule. It has a charm for men of 
a particular education and turn of 
mind, in that it is certain, and 
partakes of the character of exact 
science. If an author’s name is 
on the title-page, then you are sure 
of the head under which the book 
will appear. If there be no author’s 
name, you are equally sure that it is 
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to be found under the first substan- 
tive. The same security may be 
found in the first word, the effect 
of which is to arrange a formidable 
proportion of a catalogue under 
two letters, the one, A, for A or 
An, as in ‘A History of the World, 
from the Creation to the present 
time,’ or ‘An Illustrated Handbook 
of Ancient Art.’ The other absorb- 
ing letter in this rule is T, the 
initial of The, as in ‘The British 
Constitution, considered with refe- 
rence to its provisions for the 
liberty of the subject.’ 

It must be in any way the result 
of taking the characteristic or initial 
word under some arbitrary rule 
like this, that some headings be- 
come chaotically overcrowded — 
such as “ Essay,” “ History,” “‘Ser- 
mon,” and the like. The great 
remedy against the obduracy of 
all fixed rules is an affluent system 
of cross references, made without 
rule and in defiance of it. These, 
indeed, can seldom be too numerous 
in any work of reference. They 
are a sort of obliging auxiliaries, 
scattered about at random to pick 
up vagrant investigators in their 
erring paths, and bring them to 
the place where the object of their 
desire is to be found. But if there 
is nothing but an item in a vast 
crowd — heterogeneous in nature, 
but having the outward mark of uni- 
formity—the accommodating guide 
will have done his spiriting but 
imperfectly. 

There is evidently in the great 
Panizzi himself, however, a leaning 
to some principle of this kind, on ac- 
count of its stability and certainty. 
In one passage, indeed, in the 
Report already referred to, it would 
seem as if he gave in his adherence 
to the principle. Mr. Edwards 
having given some exhaustive ex- 
amples to prove the futility of 
other systems—and indeed it is 
the specialty of the discussion that 
every “system” that can be applied 
is fruitful in futilities and absurdi- 
ties—-says, 

“Without attempting further to mul- 
tiply examples of this kind, I earnestly 
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but most respectfully submit, that it 
will be found impossible to set down 
any systematic rule to govern entries 
of this kind, unless it be determined i 
adopt the purely alphabetical order, by 
taking the first word (not being an 
article or preposition) as that of the 
principal entry.” 


On this a note is put thus— 


“Mr. Panizzi has always been of this 
opinion, in support of which there is 
the high authority of Audiffredi, who 
adopted this principle in the best alpha- 
betical catalogue in existence—that of 
the Casanata. . . . In Germany the first 
substantive in the title is always taken 
as the leading word in anonymous pub- 
lications; sometimes, however, a title 
consists only of a pronoun and a verb, 
But if to take the first substantive be 
considered preferable to taking the first 
word, as suggested by Mr. Edwards, it 
will be better than not having a fixed 
principle.”—(Appx., 179.) 


In his celebrated ninety - one 
rules, however, in which he laid 
down the principles of arrange- 
ment for the printed catalogue—in 
which he was destined to go through 
letter A, and no further—he modi- 
fied any system of the kind very 
largely and very significantly. After 
having exhausted his directions for 
taking the author’s name when 
there is an author, the next refuge 
is where the book is about some- 
body, and then that body’s name 
becomes a peg to hang the title 
on next in convenience to that of 
an author. Then, 


“When no such name of a person 
appears, then that of an assembly, cor- 
porate body, society, board, party, sect, 
or denomination, appearing on the title, 
to be preferred, subject to the arrange- 
ment of rule, &c.; and if no such name 
appear, then that of any country, pro- 
vince, city, town, or place, so appearing, 
to be adopted as the heading. 

“If no namé of any assembly or 
country—to be preferred as above—ap- 
pear on the title, the name of the 
editor; or if no editor’s name appear, 
that of the translator, if there be one. 
Reporters to be considered as editors.” 


These are, no doubt, very saga- 
cious arrangements, and we have 
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equally little doubt that occasions 
would continually occur in which 
any one mechanically obeying them 
as word of command, without use 
of his own discretion—or, possibly, 
having no discretion of his own to 
use — would make ludicrous and 
inextricable jumble by giving effect 
to them. 

After these, and a few less dis- 
tinct exceptions, we have at length 
the broad principle already referred 
to. “In the case of anonymots 
works to which none of the fore- 
going rules can be applied, the first 
substantive in the title (or, if there 
be no substantive, the first word) 
to be selected as the heading.” 
The exceptions, as we have seen, 
to this great principle, are meagre. 
Doubtless their author felt that in 
each of them he was giving ihvita- 
tion and opportunity for pedantic 
blockheads to go astray, and that 
it was better to keep them all 
together in one common enclosure, 
where they could be found if want- 
ed. “The first substantive, and, 
where no substantive, the first 
word,” is, as we have seen, some- 
thing nearly as absolute as an exact 
science. It would be rather hard 
work to find out how far strict 
obedience has been given to the 
rule by its author. Had he gone 
over the whole alphabet, he would 
have been forced to decide on alter- 
natives—whether to enter under 
this letter or that. To test his 
fragment of letter A we would 
require to exhaust the question 
whether there are certain books 
that should have come under it 
but have not. There is, by the 
way, our favourite among the Mar- 
prelate titles, ‘An Almond for a 
Parrat.. We do not find it under 
Almond, though it does not come 
within the scope of the exceptions ; 
and it would be a sort of profanity 
to suppose that the book is not in 
the British Museum. These are 
difficulties and dubieties with which 
we by no means profess to grapple. 
In fact, we do not profess even to 
take serious count of them. We can 


but lightly contemplate them from 
a distance with a faint sympathy, 
somewhat akin to that which, in our 
school days, we felt with Hercule 

or with Sisyphus, the Danaides, an 

the rest of that set. Catalogue- 
makers and lexicographers there 
are, as there have been ancho- 
rites and stylitites. That they 
should exist may excite our sur- 
prise, and it is well to let this 
be tempered with sympathy, and 
sometimes even with admiration. 
For, indeed, in these light no- 
tices we have touched, and that 
but casually, only on a sprinkling 
of the difficulties and dangers that 
beset the path of the maker of a 
catalogue. It might be supposed, 
for instance, that all this lies in the 
anonymous works, and where there 
is an author’s name to rest on all 
is plain sailing. By no means so. 
Any one bringing some eloquence 
and ingenuity to a pleading of the 
case could easily ‘make out this to 
be the harder of the two. Nothing 
seems more obvious than taking 
surnames in alphabetical order ; 
but what are surnames? All the 
sons of those respectable citizens— 
Thompson the attorney and Smith 
the hatter—are, beyond a doubt, 
Thompsons and Smiths respective- 
ly; but the same order does not 
take all over the world, or indeed 
pervade the whole of society at 
home. Some knowledge of peerage 
arrangements, and of a very few 
social specialties—such as the titles 
of the English bishops and the 
Scotch judges—will keep one right 
in the home market; but, then, 
what of surnames and Christian 
names in other countries, and espe- 
cially in those, where there is no 
baptism and no giving of Christian 
names? Even that country with 
the literature of which we are most 
familiar—France—gives a world of 
trouble about these things. Titles 
multiply and scatter and shift with- 
out relation to any rule which it is 
possible to master. We may find 
half-a-dozen brothers, each with a 
name of his own, which is not the 
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paternal name, and at the same 
time is not that of any hereditary 
title which the heraldic and genea- 
logical authorities might help us to. 
The name with which we started is 
illustrious among these perplexities. 
The son of old Francis Arcuet— 
himself christened Francis Marie— 
had no more ostensible or discover- 
able title to the name of Voltaire 
than a popular writer on ecclesias- 
tical history and controversy whose 
name is Merle has to call himself 
D’Aubigné. Perhaps Voltaire was 
the more justifiable of the two, in 
that what he took belonged to no 
one else, whereas the Geneva divine 
is enabled to associate himself with 
an illustrious person, by figuring as 
D’Aubigné the younger. In fact, 
Voltaire’s name was thoroughly his 
own, as being of his own making, 
after a peculiar fashion. It is 
among the strangest of things that 
the secret of its composition should 
have lain hidden upwards of a cen- 
tury, to be discovered by, of all men 
in the world, Thomas Carlyle—sure- 
ly a man not given to the telling of 
riddles and the resolution of ana- 
grams! He it is, however, who 
shows that, allowing for the use of 
J to express I, and U to express V, 
you will find in Arouet le Jeune all 
the letters of the famous and ter- 
rible name Voltaire. Perhaps the 
long obscurity of the solution is 
more curious than its discovery. A 
man of far less mark among us, 
playing so fantastic an escapade 
with his name, would create no end 
of inquiry and conjecture, but with 
our neighbours it does not seem to 
have been thought a knot worth 
untying, and with us it was gener- 
ally supposed that the name was 
an aristocratic title, like Sully’s or 
Montesquieu’s. 

Others have taken similar liber- 
ties. Moliére’s name was Poquelin. 
Some day, perhaps, the principle on 
which he changed it may be dis- 
covered, and may found a reputa- 
tion for ingenuity. Anagrams are 
among the troubles of the biogra- 
pher and cataloguer. One of these 
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used by Peter Aretin was unknown 
to the compiler of the octavo cata- 
logue of the British Museum, who 
gets due castigation in consequence 
in the criticism on that work, 
printed in the blue-book mention- 
ed so often. In that catalogue 
there is an entry under letter E to 
this effect :— 

“Ktiro (Partenio) Vita di §, 
Catarina Vergine,” on which there 
follows the commentary — “ This 
Santa Catarina is not the Swedish 
widow, but an Alexandrian lady, 
and the writer was Pietro Aretino, 
of whose name Partenio Etiro is 
the anagram. The cross reference 
from Catharina Suecze makes one 
of these two distinct saints.” The 
deliverer of a popular lecture who 
had ventured too boldly on classical 
ground, was represented as falling 
into gross anachronism, when he 
spoke of Solon, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Justinian, as contem- 
poraries. He “asked in reply,” as 
we say in Scotland, how the deuce 
he was to know that they were not 
contemporaries. There are, surely, 
some things in the world of which 
one may be ignorant with a good 
grace, and to you or me this fav- 
ourite anagram of the celebrated 
scoundrel might be one; but there 
is no such refuge in obscurity for 
the man who commits himself to 
the conspicuous and indefinite 
martyrdom involved in the under- 
taking to make a catalogue of a 
great library. 

Yet besides the trifles lying in 
his way, and likely to trip him up 
there are heavy burdens of special 
knowledge which he has to bear 
all through his work. One of these 
is the transmutation of names, or 
the shifting of them as they pass 
from one language to another. We 
know what this is to some extent 
by the way in which our own lan- 
guage deals with classical Italian 
and Spanish names—the Horace, 
Virgil, Livy, Pliny, Machiavel, 
Raphael, &c. It is a very vile 
practice, to which so respectable a 
language as ours ought not to have 
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demeaned itself. Our own excuse 
is the bad example of the French, 
who are worse sinners than our- 
selves, but who have the quality of 
consistency in their offence. We 
say Horace the poet, and the three 
Horatii who fought at Alba; but 
the French call them, as the cele- 
brated tragedy tells all the world, 
Les Horaces. The extent of shift- 
ing in the transfer of Oriental 
names is a phenomenon almost be- 
yond comprehension or imagina- 
tion. There is giving and taking 
in the practice too, as your cata- 
loguer is too sure to find. We re- 
member once in a modern Greek 
list finding the name Aovaadys— 
Doualides—what was this but our 
old friend M‘Doual? In Russian he 
would perhaps be called Doualie- 
vich. In the old Celtic histories, 
the Ericsons, Olavesons, and their 
brethren of the Teutonic races, 
become Macs. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries people were sadly asham- 
ed of their own vernacular names, 
and would have them transferred 
into either Latin or Greek. A cer- 
tain German whose family inherit- 
ed the name of Schwarzerd or Black 
earth, was so ashamed of its bar- 
barism that he had its meaning 
translated into Greek, and sd gave 
distinction to the name of Melanch- 
thon. 

There is a degree of mystery 
suggested even in the solution pro- 
posed by the Oriental Translation 
Company for a uniform rendering 
in our Alphabet of Oriental names. 
“The sound of the consonants is 
expressed by English consonants 
as closely as the alphabet will per- 
mit, but the vowels should be taken 
in their Italian value.” This, we 
are told, “would decide the ques- 
tion whether we should write Zacut, 
or Socuto, or Zacuto; Moses, Mose, 
Mosche, or Mosce; Quimchi or 
Kimchi; Mishnah or Meshne.” 
Such is the afsurance of Mr. Bial- 
loblotzky, who had charge of the 
Hebrew and Rabbinical books in 
the British Museum; and that a 


rule of uniformity, whether obtain- 
able or not, was very desirable, he 
showed ‘from some lamentable ex- 
amples. “For instance, Don Isaac 
Abarbanel is, in the King’s Library, 
inserted under Isaac, and in the 
Museum Library under Abarbanel; 
while Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon is, 
in the Museum Library as well as 
in the King’s Library, inserted 
under Moses. We find, however, 
in juxtaposition with Rabbi Moses 
Ben Maimon, a Rabbi Moses Bar 
Maimon Sitzel. It seems to have 
been entirely overlooked that the 
Chaldee Bar has the same meaning 
as the Hebrew Ben, and that the 
supposed Shame Sitzel is not a name 
but that the letters here rendere 
Sitzel contain a common Rabbinical 
abbreviation, importing, Jemoria 
justi sit benedicta, an abbreviation 
‘of frequent occurrence in Rabbini- 
cal title-pages. In addition to 
these we find, in the printed cata- 
logue, ‘Moses (R. Aigyptus), vid. 
Maimonides,’ as if he were a third 
and different person; so that one 
of the most celebrated Rabbis is 
referred to as three different per- 
sons: Ist, Moses Ben Maimon; 
2d, Moses Bar Maimon Sitzel; 3d, 
Maimonides.” —(Appendix, p. 150.) 
With so many temptations and 
facilities for tripping, catalogues 
have heretofore afforded terrible 
opportunities for the minute and 
rigid critic. For the benefit of the 
curious in such minute intellectual 
anatomy, it happened, in the dis- 
cussion already referred to, that 
Sir Henry Ellis had said something 
disparaging about Mr. Panizzi’s pro- 
jects, and referred to the common 
octavo catalogue of the British 
Museum, which he had himself 
superintended. Here was a temp- 
tation which could not be resisted, 
and an affluent treasury of blunders 
was extracted from that book. 
These are, to say the truth, dryish 
reading. It takes a little thought 
to follow up the nice distinction 
which marks off the inaccuracy ; 
and when it is seen and compre- 
hended, there is not often enough 
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of the grotesque in it to cause 
merriment and astonishment in 
ordinary readers, however much it 
may excite a brother brush. Some 
of the instances are, indeed, bad 
enough —so bad that one must 
exempt a man like Sir Henry Ellis 
from all cognisance of them, and 
attribute them to ignorant subor- 
dinates, whose work has been im- 
perfectly revised. Near the begin- 
ning—in letter A, the seat of Mr, 
Panizzi's own triumph — there 
occurs a book by a certain Felix 
Ago. His existence is created out 
of a title-page, which runs thus: 
“Brevis Relatio Felicis Agonis, 
quem pro Religione *Catholica 
gloriose subierunt aliquot é€ Soci- 
etate Jesu Sacerdotes in ultima 
Angliz persecutione sub anno 
1678.” Then there is “Du Pain,” 
a French-enough-looking name, 
which appears thus in one of the 
tracts arising out of the starvation 
period of the great Revolution. 
‘Du Pain, ou Coup-d’ceil sur les 
moyens les plus surs et les plus 
prompts d’approvisionner Paris de 
grain.” Then we have Fabianus 
with Baro, and Fagel with Greffier 
for their Christian names, although 
these are titles, the one of dignity, 
the other of office. 

But, to be short, what Mr. Panizzi 
really relied on, amidst all his plans 
and rules, was his own capacity to 
make his catalogue, and the neces- 
sity of leaving him to himself and 
his own way of doing it. The rule, 
then, that by a sort of exhaustive 
distillation we find for having a 
good catalogue of any great library, 
is to put the job into the hands of 
@ man with learning and capacity 
for the task. What he undertakes 
is to put the treasures of the lib- 
rary on record in the shape most 
apt for helping people who want to 
use them, and the proper aptitude 
and instinct for the work will lead 
him to the best means of doing 
this in a thousand little ways for 
which principles and rules cannot 
make provision. 

In the first place, the person who 
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prepares a catalogue will natural] 
be he who has charge of the books, 
Their mere arrangement as goods 
will do something to facilitate the 
cataloguing. In hardly any library, 
it may now be presumed, are books 
stowed away as they come in, with- 
out reference to classification. 

Now this is, after all, the only 
way of being absolutely accurate in 
a catalogue. If the successive title- 
pages be accurately printed litera- 
tim, you must be correct, and no- 
body can say “black’s the white 
of your eye,” as the Irish put it, 
There is no possibility of confusing 
author with subject, or selecting a 
false alphabetical arrangement, or 
doubting about the letters pro- 
perly initial. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
of arrangement comes the library 
in which each book has its proper 
logical place in an indefinite sub- 
division of human knowledge. It 
is the practical realisation of the 
Catalogue Raisonné. It has to strug- 
gle, however, with a difficulty from 
which the catalogue is exempt. 
There are tall books and_ short 
books in close logical proximity. 
To go to a fundamental feature in 
a British library—of the Statutes at 
Large, one edition is five inches 
high, another is two feet. Some 
of the volumes of Denon’s great 
work on Egypt are about the 
height of a shortish man, and 
there is an abridgment of it in 
octodecimo, which of course must 
stand by its side, as the closest 
to it of all books. This stern logic 
encounters a weakness or prejudice 
—call it what you may—of bookish 
people, for ranging their volumes 
with some degree of order and sym- 
metry. It is an innate and vehe- 
ment propensity—somewhat like 
woman’s for fashion in dress—and 
logic is not readily permitted to 
thwart it. We are not aware of an 
instance where it has been carried 
out to the rigour in this country. 
The Germans affect it, however, 
and it may be seen to perfection in 
the great library at Berlin, The 
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effect is odd, and certainly not 

Jeasing. It reminds one of the 
distresses of a martinet commander 
who could not get his band to 
“dress.” The requisites of the 
martial music to be performed 
would make trombones, drums, 
bagpipes, and the like, deviate from 
the straight line. Such uneasiness 
could we suppose that a man who 
likes to see his books to “range on 
the shelves” would experience on 
witnessing this effort at logical ar- 
rangement. 

What we have had to say is not, 
in one sense, encouraging; but it 
may be in another. If it is a story 
of unsuccessful endeavour and baf- 
fled effort, it shows at the same 
time that there is a field open for 
fresh ambition. The creation of 
a thorough catalogue of any great 
library is an intellectual prize still 
open to competition. There are 
at present two catalogues in pro- 
gress— one of the Advocates’ Lib- 
rary, the other of the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. With 
all goodwill towards the pro- 
ject of our neighbours, and the 
accomplished antiquary who pre- 
sides over it, Dr. Henthorn Todd, 
our sympathies naturally lie with 
the effort nearer home. The Ad- 
vocates’ Library is the larger of the 
two, and its effective cataloguing 
will be the greater achievement. 
It is in the thoroughly safe hands 
of the keeper of the library, Mr. 
Samuel Halkett. His office was 
held by Ruddiman, the great Latin 
scholar, and by David Hume. Its 
last occupant, Dr. David Irving, the 
historian of Scottish (or Scotish, as 
he called it) Poetry, was a solid 
scholar, and in many respects a man 
of mark, 

Mr. Halkett has many qualities 
for his task, and he possesses es- 
pecially that one without which all 
others are helpless and_ hopeless. 
He is a mighty linguist, and has 
in high development the instinct of 
the etymologist. The importance 
of this latter peculiarity courts at- 
tention. A man may be a great 
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linguist from high pressure of teach- 
ing and training. It is the special- 
ity of linguists so created, that if 
they are high they are narrow. 
The Grecian and the Latinist are 
trained in the purest literature of 
their respective accomplishments, 
and are taught to have a horror of 
exposing their taste to corruption 
from contact with barbarisms. So 
in modern languages the youth is 
taught to aspire to pure Parisian 
French and Saxon German, The 
etymological instinct, however, goes 
through all trains of connection in 
languages, as a naturalist goes 
through trains of connection in 
nature. It finds for itself where it 
has not been taught, and can read 
books utterly out of the capacity of 
the ordinary trained linguist. If 
we look at our own British litera- 
ture, we shall find abundant de- 
parture from pure modern — 
There is the poem of ‘The King’s 
Quair,’ ‘Ajax’s Speech to the 
Grecian Knabs,’ ‘The Flyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedy,’ ‘The Three 
Deid Pows,’ and the like. A col- 
lection of dramatic literature is not 
complete without the comedy of 
‘The Hubbleshoe.’ The German 
or Frenchman may be very accom- 
lished as a master of classical 

nglish, without the ability to find 
his way to a knowledge of such 
things; there is no key to it, in- 
deed, in strange languages, save 
the etymological instinct. 

Two parts of Mr. Halkett’s cata- 
logue have been published; another 
is expected to appear soon. When 
it is said that this will only bring us 
to the end of letter B, more is real- 
ised than might appear. We have 
the practical assurance of Sir Henry 
Ellis that the three first letters, A, 
B, and ©, contain the fourth part 
of an average catalogue. From the 
method of the work, too, which 
has a minute reticulation of cross 
references, one can see that the 
whole must have been virtually 
completed before the printing be- 


an. 
So far as it is completed, this 
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catalogue has features which, while 
they make it useful to the consul- 
tor, lay the author bare to adverse 
criticism, and court and help ex- 
posure wherever there may be inac- 
curacy and incompleteness. When 
the cataloguer gives the right name 
of an author in its right place, he 
may be generally relieved of fur- 
ther responsibility for his indi- 
viduality, and especially for the 
separation from each other of au- 
thors with the same name. Mr. 
Halkett gives the date of birth 
and death, however, when he can 
find them, and thus separates from 
each other the authors having a 
common name, as well as_ their 
works, Altogether there is great 
promise in the specimen of this 
catalogue now before the world. 
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The great thing to"be hoped for is 
that its author may have strength 
and enthusiasm to pursue it on to 
the end. Both qualities are needed, 
and to those who run their recol- 
lection over the literary history of 
this kind of work, the instances 
are so many where there has been 
a breakdown before completion, 
that a nervous anxiety mixed with 
strong sympathy is apt to be felt, 
as for one maintaining a long long 
struggle with difficulties of a kind 
which have already borne down 
strong men. From the body of ac- 
complished gentlemen to whom the 
library on which he is at work be- 
longs, we cannot doubt that Mr, 
Halkett will receive all the support 
and encouragement which the mag- 
nitude of his undertaking merits. 
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Ir monster cities ought to exist at 
all, which is a very large question, 
they ought certainly to be arranged 
in the symmetrical style of the Paris 
of M. Haussman; though there is 
no doubt that if poor Henri Quatre 
could be brought to life again, and 
be placed in the middle of the city 
which he thought “well worth a 
mass,” he would be as much puzzled 
as to his whereabouts as if he were 
to wake up in the middle of the Ca- 
tacombs. To those who lament thé 
unavoidable sacrifice of antiquity in 
the merciless one down and 
buildings-up of the Prefect of the 
Seine, it may be answered that as 
Paris, unlike London, is intended 
to live in, such alterations were ne- 
cessary to make it habitable; and 
although the destruction of rooker- 
ies has doubtless caused much suf- 
fering to their poor evicted inmates, 
it must be regarded in the light of 
a surgical operation necessary to 
the health of the community and 
the safety of the Government, and 
even in the end advantageous to a 
class who are thus taught to look 
for markets for their labour out- 
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side the plethoric metropolis. In 
London the same _ hardship has 
been inflicted with less excuse in 
constructing railway-stations, and 
driving lines into the central parts, 
and there it has been done to en- 
able the wealthier classes, not to 
live in it, but to get out of it as 
fast as they can; and this fact has 
made the case of our metropolis 
more hopeless than ever, and made 
improvement in the Parisian sense 
both impossible and _ superfluous. 
So we must be content to leave the 
French the glory of possessing 4 
city which is something more than’ 
a vast wilderness of bricks, and fall 
back on the superiority of our parks 
to the Champs Elysées, and of our 
country residences to theirs, where 
they do not pretend to live, but 
only go for change of air. There 
is all the difference between a great 
city brought into shape by an enter- 
prising edile and one left to take 
care of itself, that there is between 
a diamond and a block of coal. The 
material in both cases is the same, 
but in the one case there is lucid 
arrangement, and in the other chaos. 
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And Paris is certainly very beauti- 
ful, with the beauty of crystallisa- 
tion as opposed to that of amor- 
phous form in nature. Though a 
painter might prefer a bit out of 
the old streets of Rouen (it was a 
sin and shame, by the way, to im- 
prove Rouen), there is a certain pic- 
torial grandeur in the interminable 
perfection of avenues; and Martin 
might rejoice in the realisation 
through Imperial power of his ideal 
Babylons and Ninevehs. More 
than any other city in the world, 
Paris is a unit, and is easily per- 
sonified as a shapely female wear- 
ing a mural crown. Its unity fitly 
expresses the wonderful centralisa- 
tion so loved by the French, and so 
hated by us, which radiates from it 
into the most remote corners of the 
most mountainous departments, and 
annexes France to Paris by the iron 
arms of the railroads. The same 
idea prevails in the arrangement of 
the Universal Exhibition, the park 
into which the Champ de Mars 
has been turned representing the 
most cosmopolite country in the 
world, which offers hospitality for a 
consideration to all comers; and the 
oval building, profanely called the 
gasometer, with its boulevards, 
streets, and shops, and central gar- 
den, and even its iron girdling of 
machinery, completing the parallel 
with the fortifications, representing 
Paris itself. The great gasometer 
itself is of the shape of an egg, sav- 
ing that both its ends are alike. 
And it is like an egg in this, that 
its hardest part, the machinery 
department, is outside, while the 
middle garden and fine-arts circle 
may be compared to the yolk, which 
is protected from the rude neigh- 
bourhood of the machinery by less 
valuable matter placed between. 
It must be at once allowed that, 
in this arrangement, beauty has 
been entirely sacrificed to conveni- 
ence. 

The gasometer has been called 
extremely ugly; but it is in fact 
not so, because it does not make 
the slightest pretension to beauty, 








and is sgpply a negation in that 
respect. It would certainly be an 
eyesore if it were intended to re- 
main; but as it is not, there is 
nothing to be said against it on the 
score of taste; while, on the other 
hand, it seems most perfectly 
adapted to the purposes for which 
it was put up—<e., containing 
things on view, and enabling per- 
sons to view them. No doubt a 
great many visitors will be disap- 
pointed to find that there is no- 
where presented, even in the main 
avenue, a grand coup d’eil, such as 
was the case in the two London 
Exhibitions, and especially in that 
of 1851, when the crowd in the 
main aisle was the most entertain- 
ing part of the sight, buzzing like 
bees about every object that was 
said to cost a great deal of money. 
No building that has been made 
for subsequent Exhibitions has 
ever approached in effect Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s glass-case, as no exhibi- 
tion has ever equalled or ever will 
equal in interest our Prince Con- 
sort’s creation, although it seems 
as if all of it might have stood 
on the ground assigned to Great 
Britain in the Champ de Mars. 
There were many reasons for this, 
the chief being the vast amount of 
unbelief that the first scheme had 
to overcome. Some prophesied 
that it would bring about the end 
of the world; others compared it 
to the presumption of the builders 
of Babel, and prophesied a confu- 
sion of tongues, a prophecy which 
was pele fulfilled; while others 
said, that it would infallibly breed 
a pestilence through the introduc- 
tion of so many unwashed for- 
eigners, but nevertheless went to 
see it before it closed. And it pos- 
sessed one attraction that must 
never be forgotten, and which was 
once a source of danger both to the 
curious crowd and the venerable 
object of their curiosity — the 
occasional presence of our Great 
Duke. 

In the ‘Journal Amusant’ ap- 
peared lately a print representing a 
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lady in skirt and boddjge with a 
very low neck, who says to her 
maid, “I am certainly not dressed 
yet to receive company, but I think 
you may admit those gentlemen.” 
This was supposed to represent the 
unprepared state of the Exhibition 
at its opening on the Ist of April, 
and numberless are the jokes that 
have been perpetrated at its ex- 
pense, not a few consisting in 
changes rung on the “poisson 
d’avril.” And, as is natural, the 
different national dining-rooms 
have furnished inexhaustible mat- 
ter for merriment. Of course pup- 
pies and birds’-nests would be 
forthcoming in the Chinese restau- 
rant, and “petit enfant aax petits 
pois” in the New Zealand saloon, 
where the garcon might be some- 
times heard fnuttering down the 
tube to the kitchen, “ Un-homme- 
pommes!” But it is greatly to be 
feared that in the actual arrange- 
ments of the Committee the anthro- 
pophagi have been forgotten. As 
yet, in the middle of April, there 
have been few symptoms of that 
enormous crowding of Paris which 
has been the subject of so many 
jests that many strangers may be 
afraid to come in consequence: 
and it seems to be the general 
opinion that hotel-keepers and 
others will be disappointed of the 
enormous harvest they expected. 
After all, many of the objects “ ex- 
posed” may be seen in detail else- 
where; and the shop-windows of 
Paris at any time are so unendingly 
amusing, that it is difficult to sur- 
pass them by any collection of their 
products. The people will cer- 
tainly be throughout the most in- 
teresting part of the show. There 
are already to be seen a good- 
ly number of live Arabs, Turks, 
and Tunisians, though French 
scepticism will not believe them all 
to be genuine, and a story is told 
that when a gentleman compli- 
mented a distinguished Oriental on 
his excellent French, he naively 
replied, “ Mais, monsieur, je suis de 
Batignolles,” 


Though the Exhibition was not 
in a fit state to receive its visitors 
on the opening day, nor will be yet 
for a long time to come, there is 
something peculiarly amusing in 
seeing fresh progress made each 
day as new objects are brought in 
and unveiled, and the busiest labour 
is going on, uninterrupted by the 
idle crowd. <A few of the most 
conspicuous things already in the 
outer park (which is more properly 
a sort of Cremorne Garden) are the 
enormous red iron lighthouse in the 
little pond, and near it a church 
for the display of ecclesiastical or- 
naments, which is a really beautiful 
model; and it will be a thousand 
pities if it is not suffered to remain 
as a memorial of the Exhibition, 
and perhaps consecrated as a mili- 
tary chapel; the Turkish mosque, 
which may be entered by a Chris- 
tian without a firman from the 
Porte, and even with dirty boots; 
the Mexican temple for human 
sacrifices; the palace of the Egyp- 
tian Viceroy, and that of the Bey 
of Tunis, which is really an exqui- 
site model of fine arabesque work, 
having under it a sort of open cellar 
where Turkish coffee is served in 
Turkish cups by mute Orientals, 
while a band of Tunisian musi- 
cians regales the ears of the guests; 
and, in the Prussian domain, the 
bran-new bronze equestrian statue 
of the King of Prussia, sitting de- 
fiant of European opinion, with the 
Hohenzollern scowl on his not 
prepossessing countenance. n't 
please your Majesty, a good many 
fists will be shaken at that effigy, 
and teeth ground, and _ polyglot 
curses muttered, before the Exhi- 
bition closes. On entering the 
outer circle of the gasometer, where 
there is a vast whirl of machinery 
in motion, utterly incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated, one is instantly 
reminded by the gusts of wind that 
prevail, of that outer circle in 
Dante’s Hell where those who 
loved “not wisely but too well” 
are swept round, with a dash on 
a jagged rock at intervals, to all 
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eternity; but on penetrating fur- 
ther in the parallel becomes less 
applicable, for the circles, instead of 
getting worse, get better, and the 
pleasantest part of all is what would 
answer to that focus of affliction 
where Lucifer himself dwells, and 
traitors in general, and Brutus and 
Cassius in particular, freeze in ever- 
lasting ice. Quitting the hurly- 
burly of the machinery after a 
glance at it from the galleries, 
which really seem very purpose- 
less, erections, as they command at 
each point a very small arc of a 
huge circle, we enter France, and 
skipping the raw materials of 
manufactures, give a hasty look at 
the rich Algerian department, and 
then run through the dress circle, in 
which France, of course, is pre-emi- 
nent, as becomes the queen of the 
fashions. Be it known that ladies’ 
evening dresses are now made with 
beautiful landscapes printed on the 
skirts. But we are led to make 
this reflection. All artists seem to 


agree that the human form in its 


utmost ‘simplicity, and _ especially 
the female form, which is seen in 
this very Exhibition in every pos- 
sible pose and of every possible 
material, on canvass, in bronze, in 
marble, in terra cotta, in biscuit 
china, &c. &c., is the very acme of 
all beauty. Of what use are all 
those decorations which do not 
tend to set it off, but only to at- 
tract attention from it to the orna- 
ments themselves? A _ landscape 
hung on a wall is in its place, but 
hung on a woman it is simply an 
impertinence, and degrades human 
dignity in the same way as the 
tarpaulin coat with white letters 
of the walking London advertise- 
ments. The great enemy of cos- 
tume is fashion; and while no- 
thing deserves greater respect than 
the lay figures attired in perennial 
easant dresses, we pass with little 
eed the inventions of Parisian 
milliners for diving into the pockets 
that pay for the ephemeral decora- 
tions of the monde and demi-monde. 
Above all, the present fashion of 
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trains and slight skirts is an insult 
to all ladies who are not “ carri 

people,” and far more chiestionsl 
than the much-abused crinolines, 
which did enable a woman to walk. 
The next step in the same direction, 
if a step it can be called in any 
sense, would be the adoption of the 
little club feet of Chinese belles, 
by means of some operation under- 
gone under the influence of chloro- 
form. The next circle is much 
pleasanter, though it gives an in- 
sight into a world of luxury which 
would almost seem to provoke the 
Nemesis of some terrible democra- 
tic explosion. The furniture is 
magnificent, and often exquisitely 
tasteful; and the principal room, 
where articles of crystal and glass 
are exposed, surpasses, perhaps, in 
brilliancy any other part of the 
Exhibition. The coloured com- 
bined with the white glasses in 
those splendid lustres, which are 
doubtless priced at thousands of 
frances, must produce, with plenty 
of wax-lights, a most fairy-like illu- 
mination; and as for the wine- 
glasses, it can only be said of them 
that they are worthy of the coun- 
try that produces the finest wines 
in the world, and which it would 
be worth while to keep the peace 
with if only for being able to con- 
tinue to drink them. The Grand 
Vestibule serves as the Channel, 
and on passing it to the British de- 
partment, not the least attraction 
of which to foreigners are the red 
jackets of the Engineers, attention 
is at once arrested by the Wedg- 
wood and Minton trophies, and the 
incomparable wares of the Pot- 
teries, and no less by the exquisite 
workmanship of our gold and _ sil- 
ver smiths. But the products of all 
the civilised nations are wonder- 
fully like each other, which shows 
that we are fast merging all na- 
tional characteristics in those of 
the normal European, of which the 
varnished Russian is the most per- 
fect type, because the youngest 
born of the moderns. It is almost 
refreshing to come across a little 
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true John Bull ugliness in the col- 
lection of the placards of beer 
firms and others, such as are so 
abundantly seen in houses in the 
metropolitan districts. When we 
get to the semi-barbarous nations, 
the products become more special, 
and on that account more attrac- 
tive; but many of these most in- 
teresting collections are still in a 
state of unreadiness. The products 
of colonies in different parts of the 
earth are interesting from the same 
special character ; and any painting, 
however daubed, which represents 
life and scenery in places not acces- 
sible to tourists, at once commands 
respect. Amongst the British de- 
pendencies the Indian collection 
easily bears the palm; and some 
furniture of elaborately carved 
black wood could not be surpassed 
either as to workmanship or de- 
sign ; while even the Bahama Isl- 
ands are easily remembered by 
some flower-baskets formed of 
pearls of singular beauty. Amongst 
the European nations none seem 
to have made greater efforts to 
shine, especially in originality of 
conception, than the Scandinavians. 
In the Danish collection are seen 
some most remarkable easy-chairs, 
representing the blossoms and 
leaves of peonies in velvet; and 
there is a whole series of groups 
of Norwegian and Swedish peas- 
ants made of wood and costumed so 
lifelike that they at once deceive 
the eye at a certain distance, and it 
is much to be regretted that all the 
easant costumes of all the other 
uropean states are not displayed 
in the same way. But we hasten 
to the kernel of the collection, 
the painting and sculpture depart- 
ments, which are enclosed within 
the circle of the subsidiary liberal 
arts. In sculpture, fair Italy holds 
her own against the world, and 
now, at last, in her own name, 
thanks to the Emperor Napoleon, 
Cavour, and Garibaldi. In our 
Exhibition of 1851, the Milanese 
statues came under the head of 
Austria, It is difficult to imagine 


originality in sculpture after the 
lapse of so many centuries working 
on so confined a class of subjects, 
and yet in this Exhibition great 
freshness of design is seen, even 
without the attempted novelty of 
partial or prevailing colour. “Eva 
appena creata,” by Pandiani, strikes 
at first sight as symbolic of the 
scarcely created state of the Exhi- 
bition itself, but, joking apart, is 
a lovely figure, of bold and novel 
conception. It seems as if the 
artist had infagined creation to be 
a kind of process in which the 
growth of years was crowded into 
minutes, and as if the subject 
had been arrested precisely at 
tbe period of budding woman- 
hood, opening astonished eyes with 
delight at its own existence and 
its paradisiacal surroundings. A 
great favourite with the baby- 
loving sex is the little recumbent 
figure of .Moses in the bulrushes, b 

Cambi of Florence. The little fel- 
low has all the attributes of a “ pro- 
per child,” and looks altogether so 
jolly in his peril and abandonment, 
that it is not surprising, if the re- 
ality was like him, that Pharaoh’s 
daughter found him irresistible, 
“Vanity” and “The Slave” by 
Tantardini of Milan, are very suc- 
cessful attempts at expressing, by 
the play of feature in marble, char- 
acter and circumstances; the face 
of the latter is perhaps truer to its 
type than Power’s famous Greek 
Slave, who has little of slavery about 
her but the chain. The Italian 
statues are perhaps distinguished 
from the French by greater chas- 
tity, and a more classical tone with 
less boldness of design generally. 
The sculptors of the latter nation, 
though grown much soberer of late, 
have still something of the inspira- 
tion of the Writhing Laocoon of the 
Louvre. A very favourable example 
of this is the “ Hypatia bound to be 
stoned by the Christians of Alexan- 
dria,” by Gaston Guitton, remark- 
able for the luxuriance of the limbs. 
It might, however, be taken for an 
Andromeda. The immense number 
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of figures in marble and bronze scat- 
tered throughout the Exhibition 
show how liberal a patronage is ex- 
tended by the public to this branch 
of Art, and how great must be the 
diffusion of wealth which tempts to 
the purchase of works so costly, so 
superfluous, and so difficult of exe- 
cution. It is impossible to give 
a detailed notice of the paintings 
without all the catalogues in order. 
Many of the pictures are well 
known already, and most of those 
which are not deserve to be. The 
French collection is decidedly the 
most brilliant, but it does not fol- 
low that it is the best. We miss 
the great name of Ingres, recently 
dead, but many of the principal 
works of that master are to be seen 
in a collection which is now open 
at the Institut des Beaux Arts on 
the Quai d’Orsay. In contrast to 
his quiet and somewhat fatigued- 
looking flesh-colours, reminding us 
of Sir C. Eastlake, we have the 
glowing pictures of Alexandre Ca- 
banel. His ‘ Venus Anadyomene ” 
is original in conception, as the god- 
dess is born from the foam of the 
sea in a recumbent position, and is 
seen just floating above it with a 
lovely smile; but the incidents of 
the aspiring subject of “Le Paradis 
Perdu,” which is one of the most 
attention-arresting paintings in the 
whole gallery, are of a more com- 
monplace order. The posture of 
Eve is good, and the flesh-tint is 
unexceptionable; but Adam, con- 
ventionally brown-skinned as a con- 
trast, has not only a lowering but 
a low expression, and the Almighty, 
who is come to chide him, has con- 
descended to desire one of the che- 
rubim, between whom He sits, to 
push aside the boughs that He may 
get a better view of the guilty pair. 
This very human action at once de- 
grades the subject. Every one is glad 
to see again Gérome’s most tragic 
“Gladiators saluting the Emperor,” 
and his ‘“ Phryne before the Areo- 
pagus” could never fail to attract 
from the luminous brilliancy of the 
even too pure figure as contrasted 
VOL, Cl.—NO, DOCXIX. 
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with the surrounding shades, and 


the red circles of robed judges. As 
for the great battle-pieces, it would 
have been better if they had been 
left at Versailles. It is all very 
well that such should be painted to 
keep up patriotic feeling, but what 
artist ever brought out his easel to 
sketch in the thick of a desperate 
mélée, though doubtless many have 
been under fire to catch the incidents 
of campaigns? Even setting aside 
the unpleasantness of delineations 
of actual butchery, how much more 
true to life are those incidents of 
battle which the painter has leisure 
to observe, and which, in all con- 
science, possess enough of the stern 
dignity, the pity and terror of war, 
such as the wounded prisoners of 
the Italian campaign in the cart, 
screened by boughs from the sun, by 
Adolphe Yvon; or, in the American 
list, “The Confederate Prisoners 
from the Front,” by Mr. Homer of 
New York, who shows in his treat- 
ment a noble sympathy with the 
gallant enemy. It is a family group 
of one old and two young human 
lions, who look very dilapidated, and 
have evidently got the worst of it, 
but from the proud and defiant air 
and erect walk, do not appear to 
think any the worse of themselves 
on that account. As for “Cambronne 
at Waterloo,” by Dumaresgq, it is 
difficult to see why he should com- 
mand sympathy. On Victor Hugo’s 
authority, he gave a very rude an- 
swer to the smart aide-de-camp who 
is offering him quarter; and though 
he had a perfect right to devote 
himself, he simply acted the part of 
an angry fool in not caring to save 
the gallant remains of the Guard 
from useless destruction. But it is 
a pity to spend time in looking at 
merely theatrical pictures, however 
well done, when nature and truth 
are represented by such artists as: 
Rosa Bonheur, Frere, and Meisso- 
nier. It was of Frére that Mr. Rus- 
kin confessed himself unable to 
speak in adequate terms, for fear of 
being charged with hyperbole. It 
is not so unpleasant to see America 
28 
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chumming with England in the 
picture-gallery, and only separated 
by an imaginary line, like that of 
the Canadian frontier. No one can 
fail to be struck with the great 
originality and immense labour, all 
of a telling kind, of Mr. Church’s 
pictures, and certainly no one ever 
yet painted such luminous and 
brilliant rainbows as those in his 
“Falls of Niagara,” and “ Rainy 
Season in the Tropics.” In the 
latter picture the rainbow appears 
to form almost too perfect and well- 
defined an arc, but this may possi- 
bly be true for the tropics. The 
portrait of Sherman; the conqueror 
of the South, may well stand in a 
conspicuous place, but it would have 
been equally agreeable to have seen 
some of the heroes on the other 
side; if the Americans would once 
for all disabuse themselves of the 
absurd and ungenerous notion that 
the Southerners were rebels, they 
would add greatly to their list 
of national worthies, without any 
additional expense. Among the 
English pictures, Holman Hunt’s 
“ After-glow in Egypt” was taken 
by an ignorant foreigner for a paint- 
ing on glass, perhaps from its pe- 
culiar setting and position on a 
screen ; it would, however, not be 
right to criticise it without hav- 
ing been in Egypt, and perhaps 
water there resembles melted tur- 
quoise, and fowls have more wood- 
eny feathers than is usual with our 
poultry. Millais’s “Enemy sowing 
Tares” had the misfortune to be 
pointed out by an intelligent Ger- 
man cicerone as “The Wandering 
Jew,” which character it certainly 
suits almost as well. He had sur- 
vived, you see, said our friend, all 
the rest of mankind, and he is 
sowing for his future maintenance, 
but there is a famished wolf wait- 
ing in the background to eat him. 
The yellow break in the clouds 
overhead was particularly admired, 
but what is really the best part of 
the picture, the Satanic leer on the 
face, excited no attention. This 
artist can paint so exquisitely when 
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he pleases, as well as his fellow- 
Preraphaelite Hunt, that it is a 
pity they should occasionally try 
what monstrosities they can make 
the public swallow. Perhaps the 
“Light of the World,” which, if 
memory serves us, was at Paris in 
1855, and is not there now, is the 
finest religious picture which our 
time has produced. Most of the 
English pictures are so well known 
in England that it would be super- 
fluous to notice them, but they are 
no less novel and interesting on 
that account to foreigners, and we 
are always glad to meet again with 
old friends, for instance with dear 
old David Cox, whose heart was so 
thoroughly steeped in the rough 
and shaggy nature of North Wales, 
Very much in his style, combined 
with perhaps even more conscien- 
tious and painstaking observation 
of nature, never relaxed and never 
rested upon, are Alfred William 
Hunt’s sober studies. It is difficult 
to see how water-colours can come 
closer to the actual fact than in his 
“Snowdon after an April Hail- 
shower.” Those torn rags of clouds 
on the right of the drawing one has 
seen a hundred times in the open 
air, but never before so truthfully 
painted; and how exquisite are 
the gradations of greys and russets, 
and how endless in their combina- 
tions! It is this class of out-of- 
door landscape painters who broil 
and shiver by turns, who will do 
most good to our foreign friends 
by showing them what Spartan 
discipline we submit to to arrive 
at excellence, and what kind of ex- 
cellence alone will satisfy our taste. 

It is satisfactory to see, as we 
walk into the other galleries, that 
the needle gun, though it can knock 
out men’s brains, cannot knock 
brains into them; and the nations 
defeated in the late war are 
stronger than their conquerors in 
the realm of art. On a cursory 
glance, Austria certainly seems to 
bear off the palm from Prussia. 
There is a charming little study 
of grey rock, and the end of a 
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glacier with its blue-green cavities, 
and an Alpine lake in Carjnthia, 
by Brunner of Vienna, which at 
once produces a longing to be 
fingering an alpenstock; and then 
there is a picture which, from its 
brilliant colours and elaborate dra- 
peries, makes every passer-by stand 
and deliver his notes of admiration. 
“The Diet at Warsaw in 1773,” by 
Matejiko of Cracow, probably an 
Austrian Pole; and many are de- 
tained quite as long by the elegant 
little “Schmollwinkel,” or “bou- 
doir,” taken literally, of Ender of 
Vienna, Another Austrian has 
painted the Battle of Oversee not 
badly, in which the Danes, after per- 
forming prodigies of valour, were 
beaten by an enemy about thrice 
their numbers. How little the gal- 
lant Jigers of that attack thought 
about the Nemesis hanging over 
their heads in the shape of Sadowa! 
Perhaps some such Nemesis may 
await the victors of Diippel as 
well as Sadowa. The Prussian 
painters have not forgotten the 
Danish laurels of their 
countrymen, though one would 
have thought, after the really hard 
work in Bohemia, the less they said 
about that preliminary business the 
better. Another beaten nation 
which paints well, though her right 
arm is broken, is poor little dis- 
membered Denmark, She has her 
victory too to celebrate, neverthe- 
less—the smart sea-action off Heli- 
goland, the news of which elicited 
cheers in our House of Commons. 
It does not cost much to cry “hear, 
hear.” But it is best to say no 
more on a subject which refers but 
indirectly to the Paris Exhibition, 
and on which it cannot be edifying 
to dwell now. The first picture on 
the Danish list is a gem—“ Two 
Omnibus Horses in the Stable,” by 
Bach. Landseer or Rosa Bonheur 
might either of them have been 
proud of those omnibus horses, so 
beautifully contrasted in colour; 
nor is the lounging peasant who is 
feeding them less exquisite. And 
Bloch’s “Samson,” No. 2 on the 
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list, is very grand indeed. The 
Israelite Hercules is grinding at 
the Philistine mill, with a grandly 
dogged countenance, and is poked 
and bullied by a miserable weak- 
ling sitting above, whose weazened 
countenance fully expresses that 
worst of tyrannies, the tyranny of 
the weak over the strong. The 
leering bystanders at the door are 
equally good. Gertner paints “ The 
Two Friends,” and charmingly con- 
trasts the fresh face of a lovely 
child above with the rough and 
honest countenance of a mastiff 
under him. But place aux 
dames! Here is Madame Jerichau 
with “A Wounded Soldier.” The 
bed, the room, the furniture are all 
as commonplace as possible; but 
the figure of the charming girl 
reading to entertain her warrior, 
now we may hope convalescent and 
happy, is tenderness itself. “The 
Boon Companions” is a scene of 
innocent pleasant jollity, full of 
youth and bloom and joy. The 
seven pictures by this lady are all 
charming. “The Sunrise at Ska- 
gen, a storm,” by Scerensen, will 
be at once pronounced eminently 
true by all who have looked on 
northern skies in certain condi- 
tions, especially in the red fury of 
the stormy sunset. It was once 
thought a great matter that a king 
should have imbibed such a re- 
verence for art that the Emperor 
Charles V. deigned to stoop to 
pick up Titian’s brush. King 
Charles XV. of Sweden handles 
the brush himself, and with no in- 
considerable ability, as two fine 
forest scenes in Sweden testify, one 
of them the property of the Em- 
peror of the, French. No doubt he 
has made careful studies in the 
neighbourhood of his beautiful re- 
tirement on an island in the Malar 
Lake, and he is able to appreciate 
the ‘works of others all the better 
by working himself, as he has 
managed to possess himself of 
that sweetly imaginative picture 
by Malmstrom, of “ Elves frolicking 
by Moonlight,” the moonlight itself 
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being the unsubstantial substance 
out of which the elves are embodied. 
In the Norwegian section an artist 
of the eccentric name of Boe exhi- 
bits seven picture of an equally 
quaint character, but very beautiful 
in their quaintness. He has taken 
full advantage of the iridescent 
light on shells and pearl ornaments, 
combined with jewels and a lighted 
taper, to produce a new kind of 
Rembrandt study, and all his sub- 
jects—sea-birds, flowers, fruits, and 
fish—are distinguished by the same 
weird illumination and loving rich- 
ness of colour. That magnificent 
tragedy, Tidemand’s “ Ancient Nor- 
wegian Duel with Axes,” is the pro- 
perty of a gentleman in London, 
and is doubtless well known in 
England, If these northern paint- 
ers would all content themselves 
with illustrating their own pictu- 
resque people and country, instead 
of going to the south to seek for 
subjects, it would be a great gain 
for Art; for the spirit of a spot must 
be imbibed by a painter in long 
observation, as a general rule, be- 
fore he can render it faithfully or 
fully. It does strike one as rather 
strange that Swiss painters should 
ever paint anything but Switzer- 
land. It can only be from a sense 
of the utter unapproachableness of 
the magnificent nature in which 
they live, and a desire for mental 
repose in quieter subjects. Even 
tourists who have been long among 
the peaks, passes, and glaciers feel 
a certain relief in descending among 
the chestnuts of the Italian slopes. 
Several countries never heard of 
before in connection with the higher 
arts, are more or less represented 
in the Paris Exhibition, Even the 
Ottoman Empire sends paintings, 
but they are probably the produc- 
tion of its Christian subjects, as 
the making of an image, graven or 
otherwise, of natural objects, is a 
pleasure with which a Mussulman 
must not meddle. The show which 
Russia makes is quite respectable ; 
there is especially one winter scene, 
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of which she must indeed have 
enough and to spare, well worthy of 
notice, by Mestchersky; his name, 
however, sounds Polish. It is in 
vain we look for excellence in the 
country of Murillo and Velasquez. 
The Spanish painters appear to have 
done most of their pictures in a 
state of siesta on a hot day. They 
all look sleepy. It would be very 
pleasant to suppose this decadence 
entirely owing to the influence of 
Popery and a despotic Government, 
but it is to be feared that the cause 
of it must be looked for elsewhere, 
since Popery and despotism were 
just as rampant as now in the golden 
ages of Spain. It would seem as if 
nothing was more fatal to a nation 
than to remain stationary, and as if, 
from time to time, some change for 
better or worse was wanted of a 
more or less revolutionary character 
to stir its blood into life. This 
thought may somewhat console us 
under our periodical inflictions of 
Parliamentary Reform. Three days 
in the Paris Exhibition are inex- 
pressibly fatiguing; and yet, with 
hard work, only disclose a small 
part of its wonders. Those who live 
within a reasonable distance of it 
would do well to pay it several 
visits, digesting the impressions de- 
rived from the last, before they 
attempt the next. Unless it 1s 
walked through systematically with 
the map, it becomes a puzzling la- 
byrinth where the same ground is 
gone over many times to little pur- 
pose. One fancies, from the simi- 
larity of several of the parts, that 
all have been seen, when suddenly 
a white elephant, or some object 
equally obvious and obtrusive, turns 
up and shows that wide regions are 
still undiscovered. Of course, our 
fugitive impressions can render no 
adequate idea of the whole Exhibi- 
tion; but we’saw enough to be sure 
of one thing, that, while it lasts, 
in spite of English Dundrearyism 
and French cynicism, it is most in- 
disputably another wonder of the 
world. PEREGRINUS. 
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Wuatever fate may ultimately 
attend the Government measure of 
Electoral Reform — however the 
final issues of the present debate 
may affect the Government itself— 
there cannot, we imagine, be two 
opinions in regard to the difficul- 
ties with which Lord Derby’s Ad- 
ministration has been forced | to 
contend, or the extraordinary tem- 
per, ability, and perseverance which 
at every stage in the great struggle 
it has exhibited in dealing with 
them. Neither Sir Robert Peel in 
1835, nor Mr. Pitt in 1784, stood in 
anything like so delicate and trying 
a situation as that into which, since 
their first entrance upon office, her 
Majesty’s present advisers have been 
driven. Peel had, indeed, when 
suddenly called upon to form an 
administration, popular prejudice, 
to a large extent, against him, which 
the memory of recent triumphs over 
himself and exasperation at the 
King’s conduct, tended not a little 
to aggravate. He went to his work, 
likewise, painfully convinced that 
they who paved the way for his 
approach to it had laid the first 
stone in a blunder. Instead of 

iving him a chance with the old 
arliament, as they ought to have 
done, and thus leaving him free to 
dissolve at his own time, and upon 
his own terms, the Duke unfor- 
tunately arranged for appealing to 
the country before an opportunity 
was afforded of making known 
what the new Minister’s policy was 
to be. The issues were therefore 
taken upon the comparative popu- 
larity of rival sets of statesmen, 
and the constituencies being as yet 
enamoured of the rump of Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet, returned a House 
of Commons which declined to ac- 
cept Peel as its leader. We thought 
at the time, and we still think, 
that if Peel had dissolved again, 
the electors of England and Scot- 
land would have reversed that de- 


cision. For the question upon 
which the Whigs defeated him was 
so palpably one of mere faction, 
that the victors never ventured to 
appeal to it again, far less to act 
upon it. Still a second dissolution 
just after a general election, would 
ave been a strong measure, and 
the precedent established by it very 
dangerous. Perhaps, _ therefore, 
Peel did right in declining to try 
his fortune farther. Having fought 
one stern battle and lost it, he pre- 
ferred resignation to what might 
have been a disastrous, and must 
have been a critical, manceuvre. 
Pitt, on the contrary, took his seat 
on the Treasury bench in a Par- 
liament where he knew himself 
to be powerless. There confronted 
him a coalition the most formi- 
dable that ever came _ together, 
and which was led by the most ex- 
perienced statesmen and ablest 
debaters of the day. Yet with 
all this Pitt was alive to the fact 
that coalitions always carry with- 
in themselves the seeds of weak- 
ness ; and he fully understood that 
the points on which he stood apart 
from the Opposition were not such 
as made any strong appeal to pop- 
ular prejudice one way or another. 
Finally, Pitt was assured of the un- 
hesitating support of the Sovereign, 
whose battle he had undertaken to 
fight, and the brave young Minister 
was not slow in discovering that his 
Sovereign was as resolute as him- 
self. Besides this, both Peel and 
Pitt could entirely depend upon 
their own party and their own col- 
leagues. Whatever proposition 
Peel had brought forward in 1835, 
the rest of the” Cabinet would have 
endorsed it; and Pitt’s brother- 
ministers in 1784 were equally pre- 

ared to follow wherever he should 
Toad. Accordingly Pitt, biding his 


time, allowed the opposition to 
commit themselves and then dis- 
solved. He triumphed, because his 
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party were true to him, and he had 
the choice of his own field of opera- 
tions ; whereas Peel failed, not be- 
cause his friends were false, but 
only because the choice of a field 
of operations was not afforded to 
him. How stand at this moment 
in these respects Lord Derby and 
his colleagues in office ?—how have 
they stood from the beginning ? ¢ 
We live so fast in these times, 
that the circumstances under which 
Lord Derby acceded to office, 
though not yet removed from us 
by a single year, have passed into 
history. He was invited to form 
a Ministry, because Lord Russell 
thought proper to resign; and 
he set about the task with un- 
disguised reluctance. His situa- 


tion was one of extraordinary diffi- 
culty. Lord Russell had been de- 
feated in the House of Commons 
by the defection from his own ranks 
of a considerable section of the 
Liberal Party; and Lord Derby’s 
first and most natural impulse was 


to ascertain how far the secession- 
ists were disposed to make common 
cause with the Minister whom they 
had largely contributed to make. 
He was anxious, likewise, to see 
what the principle of action was by 
which they desired to be guided. 
And here his perplexities began. 
The recalcitrant Liberals proved 
not to be at one among themselves. 
Some, though very few, pronounced 
against all change in the electoral sys- 
tem ; others did not appear to have 
quite made up their minds how far 
they could go in the way of change. 
The one link of union between 
these two sections had been com- 
mon hostility to a measure proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone and supported by 
Mr. Bright ; but beyond this their 
roads lay apart. Now, neither 
Lord Derby nor My. Disraeli were 
pledged to an anti-Reform policy. 
They had, on the contrary, proposed 
a@ measure of their own, which a 
trick defeated, and over the defeat 
of which not a few of those who 
had helped to bring it about now 
mourned, Their advances to Mr. 
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Lowe, therefore, if they made any, 
were repulsed, not because M, 
Lowe had always declared against 
change—for in 1859 he voted for 
reducing the borough franchise, to 
which Lord Derby’s Government 
was opposed,—but because in the 
late discussion he had taken a line 
which admitted, as he alleged, of 
no compromise. Mr. Lowe is the 
best judge of what, in his own 
opinion, goes to establish consist- 
ency in political action; but cer- 
tainly neither his previous course 
of procedure, nor the line which he 
chose to take in the division of the 
llth of last month, chime in with 
the decided opinions which he ex- 
pressed on the subject under dis- 
cussion in June 1866. He declined, 
however, to commit himself in any 
way with the Tories, and the Tories, 
finding that the same feeling pre- 
vailed among the other leaders of 
the band which had separated itself 
from the Liberal party, were driven 
by the force of circumstances to re- 
consider their position, and to look 
elsewhere for support. 

Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
knew that the party which followed 
their lead was in a minority in the 
House of Commons. They knew, 
also, that on the other side there 
were noblemen and gentlemen of 
standing and experience who, 
though they had voted, and even 
spoken, in favour of Mr. Bright's 
measure, never in their hearts ap- 
proved it. They therefore not un- 
naturally arrived at the conclusion 
that if to these noblemen and gen- 
tlemen a better scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform could be proposed, 
they might be induced to accept it, 
especially if the proposal were ac- 
companied by an offer to share 
with then: the honours and respon- 
sibilities of office. We violate no 
confidence in making this state- 
ment, which we believe to be 
substantially correct; nor is any, 
the slightest, censure on the score 
of bad faith involved in it so far 
as Ministers are concerned; for 
the offers, if made, were made with 
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the full’ cognisance and sanction of 
those against whose interests they 
might be supposed to have more 
directly militated. Indeed, among 
the many startling incidents which 
have marked the progress of events 
up to the crisis which they have at 
length reached, there is not one 
more remarkable, nor, let us add, 
more creditable to all concerned, 
than the perfect readiness with 
which ex-Ministers waived what 
might be considered their just 
claims to office, in order to facili- 
tate the construction of such an 
Administration as might insure to 
the country the prospect of good 
government. We have understood 
that Mr. Disraeli himself was ready 
in 1866, as he had been in 1859, to 
make way for whatever statesman 
Lord Derby might find able and 
willing from among the old Whigs 
to take his place. And there can 
be no doubt at all that a similar 
disposition was evinced by every 
other member of the old Cabinet. 

The negotiations with the ex- 
treme Whigs failed, as those with 
Lord Grosvenor’s party had done, 
and Lord Derby at once fell 
back—personally, we may be sure, 
nothing loath—upon his friends of 
other days. Some of these, how- 
ever, preferred seeking repose for 
themselves, in order that room 
might be made for younger men; 
and the Government lost, in conse- 
quence, the moral strength which 
would have appertained to it, had 
Lord Lytton, for example, been 
persuaded to return to the Colonial 
Office. Still the Cabinet, when 
the list of names came out, was 
pronounced on all sides to be made 
up of first-rate materials. Lord 
Carnarvon’s merits were no secret 
in well-informed circles. His prin- 
ciples were sound; his knowledge 
extensive; his business habits 
praiseworthy. He would give great 
strength in the House of Lords to 
the Government; he was accept- 
able to the Colonies; and the 
Church entirely trusted him. Lord 
Cranborne, also, had shown him- 
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self an excellent debater in the 
House of Commons; and they 
who knew him most intimately 
declared, that his administrative 
abilities were quite equal, if not 
superior, to his abilities as a speak- 
er. He had not been many weeks 
at the India Office before he fully 
justified the opinion which had 
been formed of him. He did great 
things in a short space of time; and 
had the time been more prolonged, 
he would have doubtless done 
reater. In like manner, Mr. 

athorne Hardy, though as yet 
untried in official life, carried with 
him to the new Administration a 
prestige of great practical ability ; 
indeed, there was no difference of 
opinion among either friends or 
foes in regard to the excellency of 
the materials of which the new 
Government was composed. For 
it was not in Cabinet offices only 
that the Tory Administration ex- 
celled. Cairns as Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and Bovill as Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, constituted of themselves no 
mean element of strength. They 
were a worthy supplement to Dis- 
raeli at the Exchequer, Stanley at 
the Foreign Office, Carnarvon at 
the Colonial Office, Cranborne at 
the India Office, Peel at the War 
Office, and good Mr. Walpole, per- 
haps personally the most popular 
of all, at the Home Office. 

Able as the several members of 
the Administration were known to 
be, those who lived with them in- 
dividually on terms of confidence, 
felt, from the outset, considerable 
misgivings as to the chances of per- 
manent concord among them. In 
politics, even more decidedly than 
in war, it is not always an advan- 
tage to have too many men of first- 
rate ability employed together at 
the head of affairs. Large minds are 
usually strong minds, and strong 
minds are not easily moved to get 
rid of impressions which may have 
once been made upon them. This 
has been shown over and over again 
in the political history of England, 
and never more remarkably so than 
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in our own day. The Government 
which came into power after the 
death of Fox consisted of indivi- 
duals all of them remarkable for 
their talent, yet it fell to pieces 
within a few months of its forma- 
tion, owing to the obstinacy of one 
or two members, and the results 
of that obstinacy. In like manner, 
Lord Aberdeen’s Administration 
was confessedly made up of states- 
men, every one of whom, so far as 
talent was concerned, might have 
been himself at the head of a gov- 
ernment of his own, and according 
to his own lights would have man- 
aged it well. Yet the collective 
wisdom of Lord Aberdeen’s Admin- 
istration proved as disastrous in 
its effects as if the Cabinet had been 
a Cabinet of fools, and it broke up 
at last, just as its many blunders 
had brought the country to the 
verge of dishonour. We do not 
think that we are going too far 
when we say that this spirit of 
latent weakness appertained more 
or less to Lord Derby’s Admin- 
istration from the first. The 
Cabinet consisted too much of men 
every one of whom took his own 
separate view of important matters, 
and being persuaded that his view 
was the right view, could not bring 
himself to deviate from, or even to 
modify, an opinion once express- 
ed. Gentlemen of this stamp 
neither understand the nature nor 
appreciate the importance of give 
and take. In their opinion com- 
promise, where principle is believed 
to be involved, becomes a crime. 
Perhaps, too, though we write the 
words reluctantly, personal feeling 
might have been here and there 
a little out of tune. The wisest 
among us are more biassed than 
we ought to be in the judgment at 
which we arrive on most points, 
by what may be called caste preju- 
dice; and to talent thus hampered, 
the forecastings of genius are apt 
to be regarded as at once visionary 
and fruitless. But surely this is a 
grave mistake; for though genius 
may be more vivacious than mere 


talent, and sometimes perhaps sees 
contingencies in a brighter light, 
the conclusions which it draws from 
its own premises are not on that 
account the less likely to be correct 
conclusions. Be this, however, ag 
it may, there was some reason to 
suspect that even in the matter of 
personal feeling, all was not exactly 
what it might have been in Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet; and subsequent 
events have too clearly shown that 
the suspicion, however gendered and 
wherever entertained, was a just one, 
Two courses were open to Lord 
Derby, and only two, when he 
consented to form an Adminis- 
tration. He could either avoid 
the Reform question altogether, 
and go in for good departmental 
administration, or he must deal 
with the Reform question boldly, 
and settle it at once and for 
ever. He had not been a week in 
office, before the broadest possible 
indications were given, that what- 
ever his own disposition might 
be, the people were determined to 
have a change in the electoral sys- 
tem of the country. The formation 
of the Reform League, and the 
countenahce given to it by the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the 
meetings, the processions, the win- 
dow-breaking, and the Hyde Park 
riot, all showed in what direction 
the wind was setting. Then came 
the recess, and with it Mr. Bright's 
progresses, Mr. Forster’s announce- 
ments, Mr. Beales’s proclamations, 
and the coalition, under Mr. Potter’s 
guidance, of Trades-unions with 
the Reform League. It was im- 
possible to believe, with this evi- 
dence before them, that the country 
was not in earnest in demanding 
a settlement of the Reform ques- 
tion; and it was equally impossible, 
under the circumstances, to adopt 
and adhere to a policy of obstruc- 
tion. The necessity of change thus 
forced itself upon the convictions 
of even the stanchest Tory in the 
Cabinet, and henceforth the single 
point demanding attention was, 
How far shall we go? 
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Things were in this state when 
the first heavy blow fell upon the 
Government from within itself. 
High legal offices, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, became vacant, 
and three of the best speakers 
on the Ministerial side naturally 
looked to fill them. They could 
not be passed over, and they ceased 
to be members of the House of 
Commons. Sir Hugh Cairns, Mr. 
Bovill, and the honourable mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin, 
were thus lost to the debating 
power of their party just when 
debating power was most required, 
and at the very crisis in affairs 
when it was most valuable. Do 
we grudge to these gentlemen the 
honours and the comparative re- 

se which they had well earned? 
ar from it. All had done good ser- 
vice to the country—some through 
a longer, others through a shorter 
term of years; and they are now 
in possession of the recompense 
which they have justly earned; 
yet the cause to which they, equally 
with ourselves, are bound, suffers 
from their advancement. The party 
loses, while the nation and the 
able lawyers promoted to the Bench 
equally gain. Lord Cairns has 
indeed consented to take his place 
among the Peers of England. This 
is something, because the House 
of Lords still exists, and_ still 
exercises, in its deliberations, no 
slight influence over public opinion. 
But the House of Commons is, after 
all, the arena where eloquence, 
combined with wisdom, finds its 
most appropriate sphere of action; 
and now, more than ever, shall we 
miss there the brilliant yet logi- 
cal and argumentative speeches of 
the late member for Belfast. Still 
this is a misfortune which could 
not be avoided, so it may not be 
deplored. The successors of Sir 
Hugh Cairns and Mr. Bovill are 
men of no mean mark, and 
every session, supposing the Gov- 
ernment to keep its ground, will 
more and more improve both their 
skill in debate and their prestige 
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as members of the Administration. 
But other and more disastrous in- 
cidents threatened ; and to these 
we must draw the attention of 
our readers, though we do so with 
unspeakable regret. 

The long vacation came, and 
with it agitation in the provinces 
and noise in London. inisters 
went to their respective homes, 
and for a while perfect unanimity 
of sentiment was supposed to pre- 
vail among them. As the summer 
wore away, however, and autumn 
and the early winter drew o 
rumours got afloat which perplexe 
the friends and excited the enemies 
of Conservatism. It was whis- 

ered that grounds of difference 

ad shown themselves in the Gov- 
ernment, and frequent meetings 
of the Cabinet, with some separate 
journeys of particular ministers to 
Windsor, created a strong suspicion 
that all was not as it ought to be. 
First the opinion prevailed that 
the obstructives, as they were 
called, had carried their point, and 
“that, in the Queen’s Speech, no 
notice whatever would be taken 


of the great question of the day. 
By-and-by a belief got abroad 
that the obstinacy of the recusants 
had been in part overcome, and 
that, by some process or another, 
nobody could quite say what, Re- 
form would certainly find its way 


into the Ministerial programme 
when Parliament met. Then came 
speculation as to the manner of 
bringing the question forward. Lord 
Cranborne and General Peel were 
both committed, as far as their 
speeches in the heat of debate can 
commit men to anything, against 
all lowering or otherwise tampering 
with the franchise, on the responsi- 
bility of any Government. But if 
a Conservative Government could 
not undertake to bring in a Re- 
form Bill of its own, and if it was 
made manifest to the convictions 
of all reasonable men that a Re- 
form Bill had become a necessity, 
what was a Conservative Adminis- 
tration to do? Would they meet 
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Parliament only to confess that 
they lacked the wisdom necessary 
to guide its counsels? Were they 
to resign, leaving Mr. Gladstone 
free to play the game which they 
had refused to approach, and to 
play it in his own favour? It was 
a sore dilemma, out of which a 
way was found, by a proposal to 
roceed by a series of Resolutions. 

e believe that we are partially re- 
sponsible for suggesting this course. 
And, abortive as the issue of the 
attempt proved to be, we by no 
means repent having made the 
suggestion. For assuming that 
there were differences in the Cabi- 
net, the expedient had this advan- 
tage to recommend it, that by ac- 
ceding to the scheme neither 
party sacrificed a principle. The 
process was, in fact, a tentative 
process, and nothing more, for 
resolutions bind no one till they 
are adopted; and when the House 
took the matter into its own hand, 
the chances were just as strong, 
looking to the temper displayed in 


the bygone session, that for the 


present the question would be 
shelved as that it should be worked 
out to an issue. At all events, 
here was a mode of keeping those 
together, a breach @ JToutrance 
among whom could hardly fail of 
leading to a dissolution of the 
Conservative party; and rather 
than witness that, the advocates 
of change in the Cabinet were pre- 
pared to risk everything short of 
throwing power once more into 
hands which would not now scruple 
to use it to the uttermost. 

The determination to feel their 
way by the process just adverted 
to was an honest compromise on 
both sides within the Cabinet. No 
doubt the advocates of a policy of 
direct action yielded most on that 
occasion. It may even be assumed 
—there are those who do assume— 
that they yielded too much, and 
that Lord Derby ought to have 
done at first what circumstances 
constrained him to do far less effica- 
ciously in the longrun. Events have 


shown that possibly this course 
would have been the right one. But 
we must bear in mind that it is at 
all times painful to break upon a 
particular point with those whose 
views in other respects coincide 
entirely with our own; and that the 
peculiar position of the Tory Cabi- 
net was such as to increase that 
difficulty fourfold in the case 
which we are now considering, 
As yet nobody could tell what the 
views and wishes of the Conserva- 
tive party outside the Cabinet were, 
It might turn out that a large sec- 
tion of them thought as Lord Cran- 
borne and Lord Carnarvon did, in 
which case the retirement of these 
statesmen and of General Peel, 
who had connected himself with 
them, would be fatal both to the 
policy and to the existence of the 
Government. Better, therefore, run 
the risk of damaging themselves for 
a season with the general public 
than break up their party before an 
opportunity was afforded of show; 
ing what it desired to bring about. 
Hence the arrangement to ap- 
proach the subject of Reform by 
Resolutions; and hence, doubtless, 
also, the singularly vague and un- 
intelligible language in which the 
Resolutions themselves were drawn 
up. But statesmen whose views 
are clear, and who are satisfied of 
the necessity as well as the wisdom 
of acting on their own views, do 
not give in to a compromise like 
this without mortification and 4 
sense of self-abasement. That Mr. 
Disraeli laboured under these de- 
pressing influences when he laid his 
meeningless Resolutions on _ the 
table of the House, all who lis- 
tened to the speech with which 
they were introduced saw plainly 
enough. He had no heart for the 
work to which he had been set. 
He knew, while doing it, that it 
would lead to nothing. He was 
perfectly right. The reception 
accorded to the Government pro- 
posal was such as satisfied even 
the minority in the Cabinet that 
the thing would not do, and an- 
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other, though scarcely a more satis- 
factory arrangement, was arrived 
at. How Mr. Disraeli could bring 
himself to be the exponent to the 
House of the second scheme to 
which the Cabinet lent itself is 
more than we can conjecture. 
It was an extent of forbearance, 
an index of self-negation, to which 
there is no parallel in the history 
of party. For a rental franchise 
‘went against every principle which 
he had previously enunciated; and 
not all the safeguards with which 
it was sought to render the declen- 
sion from ten to six pounds safe, 
could for a moment deceive any 
one who listened to the proposal, 
and least of all the astute and 
experienced statesman whom his 
adverse destiny constrained to take 
the initiative in the matter. 

While all this was going on in 
the Cabinet and throughout the 
Conservative party, Mr. Gladstone 
had been drawing day by day more 
close the connection which sub- 
sisted between himself and the Re- 
form League and the Trades-unions. 
Heretofore he had been content to 
receive the cheers of these bodies, 
and to address to them compli- 
mentary words from his balcony, 
or through his amiable consort. 


- Now he made appointments with 


their leaders, and consented to re- 
ceive deputations from their vari- 
ous bodies, and take counsel and 
bandy compliments with them in 
his drawing-room. Most edifying 
conferences were those which en- 
sued. Nothing could exceed the 
urbanity—we had almost said the 
obsequiousness—of the right hon. 
gentleman the member for South 
Lancashire, unless it were the frank, 
bold, manly, somewhat dictatorial 
tone assumed towards him by his 
friends and advisers. He endeav- 
ours quietly to insinuate that a line 
must be drawn somewhere, and that 
if it were again brought forward, 
the bill which failed last year 
would be the best of all possible 
bills. His friends and advisers beg 
leave to differ, and tell him that 


they have arrived at a conviction 
which nothing can now shake, that 
the only satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in re- 
gistered manhood suffrage, pro- 
tected by the ballot. Does Mr. 
Gladstone object to this? Not at 
all. He merely parries the thrust, 
and slides off, or tries to slide off, 
upon a lodger franchise and the 
franchise which is to be dependent 
on the ownership of money in the 
funds or in the savings-bank. How 
ignorant he is of human nature, 
and especially of Parliamentary 
Reform League human nature! A 
lodger franchise! Certainly they 
do not object to that. It is a step 
towards that registered manhood 
suffrage to which they are pledged; 
indeed it may be said to form an 
essential ingredient in it. But let 
there be no mistake. If any con- 
sideration of money value or term. 
of residence be attached, they will 
have none of it. It becomes, so 
clogged and hampered, a delusion, 
and worse than a delusion—an in- 
sult. As to the other fancy fran- 
chises to which Mr. Disraeli’s 
second proposal referred, they were 
vicious in the extreme. They could 
not be accepted, even if Mr. Glad- 
stone were to propose them. “ The 
last man in the world who ought 
to possess the franchise is your 
savings-bank depositor. He is 
always a mean and selfish fellow. 
He thinks of his family when he 
ought to be thinking of his coun- 
try. He is seldom a member of 
a Trades-union, and is specially 
unfitted to take any part in public 
affairs.” Mr, Gladstone is convinced, 
or pretends to be convinced, that 
Mr. Beales and Mr. Potter know 
a great deal better than himself 
what the people of England re- 
quire and deserve. He is very 
much flattered by the confidence 
which the League reposes in him, 
and begs to assure them that, come 
what will, he will consent to no- 
thing which falls short of securing 
to the working man the political 
rights to which he is entitled. 
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We approach another stage in the 
drama which is still in progress, 
and find Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment more and more beset by 
dangers and difficulties. The re- 
ception awarded to their second 
proposition had been even more 
discouraging than that which in- 
duced them to recede from the first, 
and it was necessary to decide 
whether, adhering to the plan of a 
six-pound rating, with duality of 
votes and all the other fences 
which had been gathered round it 
they were to enter upon a battle of 
which the issues were certain de- 
feat. Between this course, at once 
disastrous and discreditable, and 
falling back upon the plan which 
had been originally proposed, and 
to which three parts of the Cabinet 
had all along been consenting par- 
ties, there was no alternative. We 
-are not in a position to say whether 
or not the possibility of being 
driven to this choice had been pre- 
viously contemplated. It seems 
all but impossible to imagine 
that such a contingency should 
not have occurred, because both 
Lord Cranborne and General Peel 
were too conversant with the 
sentiments of the House to an- 
ticipate any other issue to their 
second proposal than actually be- 
fell. And counting upon its rejec- 
tion they must have considered at 
the same time what course it be- 
hoved them as the real authors of 
the difficulty to take. The Cabinet 
met on Saturday. In the lump 
Mr. Disraeli’s plan appears to have 
been unanimously accepted; but 
Sunday was devoted by Lord Cran- 
borne to a pretty severe question 
in arithmetic. The answer did not 
come out exactly to his liking, and 
he lost no time in communicating 
to Lord Carnarvon and General 
Peel the results of his labours. The 
figures struck his two allies as at 
once correct and unsatisfactory, and 
they decided on withdrawing the 
assent which they had given the 
day before to the policy of their 
chief. It is a pity that they did 
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not make this determination known 
to Lord Derby the same day. Per. 
haps, indeed, we go too far in speak- 
ing of the results of their consul. 
tations on the Sunday as decisive, 
They may have concurred in opin- 
ion and expressed to one another 
their disapproval. That may have 
been all. But be that as it may, the 
Cabinet came together on the Mon- 
day an hour before the House of 
Commons was to meet, and then 
only that step was taken which the 
whole Conservative party deplores, 
Lord Carnarvon, Lord Cranborne, 
and General Peel announced that 
they could not, consistently with 
their private honour, go forward 
with schemes of which they had 
all along disapproved, and that 
their places were at the dis- 
posal of the head of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Far be it from us to put on re- 
cord a single word which might 
seem to detract from the characters 
of three most honourable men. We 
do not doubt that they were actuated 
by an overwhelming sense of duty. 
But the question which natural 
arises is, Why, then, did not this 
sense of duty prevail with them a 
little sooner ? why did they even ta- 
citly assent on Saturday to a course 
which on Monday appeared to be 
so objectionable? And if the rea- 
sons against going so far occurred 
to them only on the afternoon of 
Sunday, why did they defer to the 
last moment an explicit declaration 
of their sentiments? It seems dif- 
ficult to conceive that they could 
have ever regarded the famous 
“ten minutes” bill as at all likely 
to go down with the House of Com- 
mons. Their own friends, by the 
manner in which they listened to the 
proposal, pretty plainly indicated 
that they received it with regret. 
Yet three members of the Cabinet 
adhered to it pertinaciously after the 
meeting at the Carlton had proved 
to all the world besides that fifty 
voices would not be raised in its fa- 
vour when the second reading came 
on. Why did they not resign then, 
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since so decisive a step appears 
to have been thus early contem- 
plated? Why did they hold on 
till the fact of their resignation was 
calculated to do the greatest con- 
ceivable amount of damage to the 
Government from which they had 
seceded ? 

The difficulties, then, against 
which her Majesty’s present Gov- 
ernment have had to contend far 
surpass, both in quantity and 
weight, all of which the record 
has been preserved as standing in 
the way of any other Administra- 
tion in this country. They took 
office knowing ‘perfectly well that 
they could not, of their own voli- 
tion, command a majority in the 
House of Commons. The advances 
which they made to statesmen, one 
section of them their allies up to a 
certain point, the other well known 
or believed to entertain on ques- 
tions of general policy views in 
perfect accordance with their own, 
were repulsed. They took into 
their counsels gentlemen who had 


fought the battle with them through 
many a long day, and prepared to 
meet Parliament with what confi- 


dence they might. We speak, of 
course, in so expressing ourselves, 
of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, 
on whom, by common consent of 
all parties and shades of parties, 
the hopes of Conservatism depend, 
They scarcely met in Cabinet be- 
fore symptoms appeared of the 
absence of that entire union and 
confidence without which no Gov- 
ernment can go on; and no argu- 
ment that could be used, no assur- 
ance that could be given, sufficed 
to establish it. More than this ;— 
& majority of their own people out 
of doors demanded that a particu- 
lar course should be adopted; and 
the obstacles to its adoption came 
from a minority represented by 
three of their colleagues within. 
Had they thrown up their cards, 
and retired from a contest appa- 
rently hopeless, who could have 
blamed them? Happily they did 
hot, and we see what the results 
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are—such a success as never was 
witnessed before in any legislative 
assembly—such an entire change 
of position in regard to parties 
as gives to the author of the move 
a moral assurance of success on 
which it may be doubted whether 
he ever ventured to calculate three 
months ago. 

We have spoken hitherto of the 
difficulties thrown in the way of a 
Tory Administration, first by inci- 
dents not unusual on the occurrence 
of a crisis in politics, and next by 
the impracticability of certain 
members of their own body. They 
were, undeniably, of the most for- 
midable kind, with which only 
genius of the highest order, extra- 
ordinary cleverness in dealing with 
men, and a command of temper 
which passes all praise, could ven- 
ture to cope. And genius, admir- 
able management, temper, and tact, 
all have been exhibited to an extent 
such as has been rarely witnessed in 
the House of Commons or out of it. 
For let us not forget that the battle 
has been waged while the com- 
mander of the forces lay upon 4 
sick-bed, incapable of taking part 
in it. Now this, to almost an 
other statesman than Mr. Disraeli, 
would have been ruin. He became 
at once personally responsible for 
every step taken. Lord Derby was 
too ill to be consulted; and so in 
another man’s Cabinet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was forced 
to assume an amount of authority 
which did not of right belong to 
him; otherwise confusion would 
have followed, and with confusion 
defeat must have come. Mr. Dis- 
raeli did not hesitate as to the 
course which it behoved him to 
follow. He assumed the responsi- 
bility. He found his colleagues 
stanch, He arranged his movements 
with such consummate skill, that 
without sacrificing a single prinei- 
ple he was always ready to meet 
the enemy wherever they showed 
themselves, and to overthrow them. 

There was an attempt made, a 
few weeks ago, to denounce him as’ 
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shifty—feeble—effete. The speak- 
ers and writers who indulged in 
these flights of rhetgric will scarce- 
ly, we suspect, trini their feathers 
again in the same direction. Mr. 
Disraeli has proved himself able, 
and therefore worthy, to lead the 
House of Commons under circum- 
stances the most trying that ever 
beset a statesman. 

Mr. Disraeli has had no common 
difficulties to contend against. Let 
us, however, do justice to others. 
He has been not a little favoured 
by the blunders of his enemies, and 
especially by the terrible mistakes 
which Mr. Gladstone has committed. 
Mr. Gladstone began the parliamen- 
tary campaign last year with a ma- 
jority of seventy at his back. He 
managed, within four months of 
the meeting of the House, to knock 
that majority to pieces. He had 
deviated entirely from Lord Pal- 
merston’s policy. Instead of mak- 
ing use of the Radicals while lean- 
ing on the Whigs, he chose to make 
use of the Whigs while he leaned 
on the Radicals; and the reed, as 
was to be expected, broke in his 
hands. He committed the grievous 
mistake of believing either that 
there might be union of sentiment 
between such men as the Duke of 
Devonshire, for example, and Mr. 
Bright; or that Mr. Bright’s follow- 
ing is stronger in the country than 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the great Revolution houses 
which act with him. He further 
erred in supposing that, with the 
support of the Radicals, he could 
dictate to the Whigs. He found 
out his mistake when Lord Gros- 
venor and his allies broke away from 
him. Mr. Gladstone deceived himself 
if he supposes that the utterances 
which he made last year in Liverpool 
are forgotton or forgiven, or ever 
will be forgiven or forgotten, by 
the proud party whom he assailed 
through their representative. 

The change of government came, 
and Mr. Gladstone accepted at 
once the worship of Mr. Beales and 
the motley crew that attended him. 


The exhibition at Charing Cross and 
Carlton House Gardens, which pre- 
ceded and led up to the smashing 
of Lord Elcho’s windows, did him 
no good with the more reasonable 
even of extreme Liberals. He ap- 
peared to feel this; for immediately 
on the rising of the House he went 
abroad, and so kept out of the way 
of a repetition of the blunder. It ig 
not, however, by seeking a change 
of scene that men usually change 
their natures. Mr. Gladstone came 
back from Italy in time to take his 
seat on the Opposition benches when 
Parliament met again; and the old 
spirit of rancorous “antagonism to 
his rival in the House of Commons 
at once revived. His speech wag 
bland; his acts were hostile in the 
extreme. He professed the utmost 
anxiety to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment, and took every opportu- 
nity, legitimate and illegitimate, of 
thwarting them. The reception 
which he gave to the Resolutions 
was not generous, and the “Ten 
Minutes Bill” he affected to 
laugh out of court. The game ap- 
peared to be going in his favour 
thus far, and he rejoiced, and kept 
his temper. At last came the Bill 
which is now in committee, and 
with it an end on his part to the 
pretence of moderation. He would 
not allow it to go even to 4 
second reading. It cut the ground 
from beneath his feet. If it passed, 
indeed, if it got into committee, 
there was no chance of his re- 
turn to office, he could not tell 
for what length of time, and life 
out of office has become to him 4 
boon of doubtful value. He had 
bullied the Whigs in 1866, he would 
bully the Radicals in 1867, and his 
friend, Mr. Bright, would co-oper- 
ate with him. He quite mistook 
the manner of men with whom he 
had to deal. The extreme section 
of the Liberal party comprises 
many men on whom it is by n0 
means safe to try the effect of dic- 
tation. They may be mistaken im 
their views—we believe that they 
are—but not being, like Mr. Glad- 
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stone and Mr. Bright, candidates 
for office in a Radical Administra- 
tion, they prefer what they hold to 
be the interests of the country to 
those of party. They may listen 
to reason, but it is on the condition 
that they shall be allowed to meet 
argument with argument. They 
have no relish whatever for that 
system of dragooning to which Mr. 
Gladstone seems anxious to accus- 
tom them. 

The leader of the Liberals be- 
came acquainted with the fact, very 
much to his own surprise, at a 
meeting of his supporters which he 
called on the 21st of March last, 
for the purpose of explaining to 
them the course which he intended 
to pursue in dealing with the Bill 
before Parliament. He pronounced 
absolutely against allowing it to 
go to a second reading. He held 
that, being bad in principle, it 
could not be so amended in com- 
mittee as to render it endurable 
in practice ; and that if this were 
even possible, the Liberal party 


were bound to prevent the Tories 
from carrying a Reform Bill at all. 
Mr. Bright heartily supported this 
view of the subject, yet the trick 


failed. A large section of Liberals, 
knowing how important it was that 
the present session should not, like 
the last, be wasted, declined to act 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion, 
and the second reading took place 
with scarcely any discussion at all. 
Was Mr. Gladstone satisfied 2, No! 
Office was still as alluring to him 
as ever, and again he summoned 
the Liberals to concert with them, 
if he might, a scheme by which to 
overturn the Government. On this 
occasion he flattered himself that 
he had carried his point. The 
meeting, though slightly less nume- 
rous, appeared to be more of one 
mind than the last, and the resolu- 
tions which he had prepared were 
submitted to it, Mr. Coleridge being 
engaged to move them at the pro- 
per time. Alas, poor Yorick! At- 
tached to the House of Commons 
there is a tea-room, and in that tea- 
room forty or fifty Liberal members 
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came together an hour or two be- 
fore the appointed time for Mr, 
Coleridge’s onslaught on the Re- 
form Bill. It was a cruel thing to 
do; but these forty or fifty gentle- 
men agreed among themselves that 
they would not be hurried beyond 
their convictions by any one, nor 
go into the lobby, if the unfortunate 
instructions were acted upon, either 
with Mr. Coleridge or Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is pleasant to read how 
the whole matter is dealt with by 
a journal which has systematically 
opposed Mr. Disraeli in all his pro- 
ceedings, and professing to be Lib- 
eral, yet receives no slight measure 
of its inspiration from Tory influ- 
ences hostile to the present leader 
of the party in the House of Com- 
mons. Thus speaks the ‘Saturday 
Review’ of the 13th of April :— 


“The history of the Instruction 
which was forced on the Liberal party 
by Mr. Gladstone, and was suddenly 
snuffed out in the Tea-room of the 
House of Commons, is one of the most 
strange of the many strange incidents 
of this Session. Another blunder is 
added to the long list of Mr. Gladstone’s 
blunders, There can be no doubt that 
he thoroughly mistook the feelings of 
his party ; and if it is the business of a 
leader to guide his party, it is also his 
business to understand it. The meet- 
ings which it is one of the novelties of 
the Session to hold at the houses of 
party leaders, seem to be a very bad 
institution so long as they are managed 
as Mr. Gladstone’s was managed. No- 
minally, they are receptions at a private 
residence, so that the leader may con- 
fer with his supporters. They come to 
see him at his own house, that they 
may talk over the position of the party, 
and decide how to act. Practically, 
members are asked to go to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house, and they go, not in the 
least knowing what is to happen there. 
Mr. Gladstone tells them what he has 
decided to do, and they are expected 
to listen and to assent. There is no 
conference, no sociable discussion, no 
kindly interchange of opinion, Mr. 
Gladstone lays down the law, and will 
hear no one who attempts to dissent. 
Mr. Clay, who is at once a firm Liberal 
and aman who never says what he has 
to say in an arrogant or offensive man- 
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ner, ventured to suggest that it might 
be better to do exactly what Mr. Glad- 
stone consented to do on the following 
Monday—namely, to retain the first 
part of the Instruction and omit the 
last. Mr, Gladstone fired up as if a 
sacred ox-fly had stung him. He 
would not endure such an insult to him 
fora moment. As leader of the party 
he would have the Instruction, the 
whole Instruction, and nothing but the 
Instruction. Mr. Clay was silenced, 
and no one else dared to speak; but 
many Jiberals walked away with a 
keen sense of wrong and bitterness. 
Next day all was in the newspapers at 
full length. It was published to all the 
world that Mr. Gladstone, when he 
called his friends to council, had not 
the remotest notion of letting them 
give their opinions. He looked upon 
himself solely as a blessed Glendoveer ; 
it was his to speak and theirs to hear. 
The consultation was no more than a 
means of doing that which a Minister 
does when he gives a communication to 
a favoured journal. They had the pri- 
vilege of knowing about ten minutes 
earlier than other persons what Mr. 
Gladstone meant to do about Reform. 
But he could not hold the position he 
had assumed.” 


This is well and fairly put, yet 
we doubt if our readers will see the 
entire absurdity of the position, 
if we omit to place before them a 
more accurate account of the opera- 
tion as it occurred. The following 
we borrow from the ‘ Times’ of the 
6th of April. After telling how 
260 members gathered at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s call on the 5th, and how 
they crowded the staircase and 
landing-places as well as the draw- 
ing-room, the ‘ Times’ reporter gives 
us first the text of the Instruction 
itself, and then the address in full 
wherewith it was recommended to 
the favour of the meeting. The 
Instruction ran thus: “That it be 
an instruction to the committee 
that they have the power to alter 
the law of rating, and to provide 
that in every parliamentary borough 
the occupiers of tenements below a 
ag rateable value be relieved 
rom liability to personal rating, 
with a view to fix a line for the 
borough franchise at and above 


which all oceupiers shall be entered 
in the rate-book, and shall have 
equal facilities for the enjoyment; 
of such franchise as a residential 
occupation franchise.” §Nobod 
who heard and was capable of 
analysing these ambiguously word- 
ed sentences could entertain 4 
moment’s doubt as to their real 
object. They were intended to 
stop the measure before it could 
get into committee, and, in doing 
so, to overthrow the Government, 
Now, observe the wily manner in 
which the leader of the Opposition 
labours to hide the end of his policy 
from his followers, while he presses 
them to support it :— 


“T think it is not too much to say 
that, looking to the substance of that 
instruction, which goes merely to con- 
fer the power necessary to draw a line 
that reduces the matter to the simplest 
issue, perhaps we may be inclined to 
ask each other what is likely to be the 
effect of proposing this instruction! 
Well, we are in a position of great 
responsibility. I feel, even more strong- 
ly than at the commencement of the 
Session, that it is not the party that 
sits on the Government benches which 
will be held responsible for the failure 
or success of this bill. Your responsi- 
bility is great. Your power is perfect; 
but your power depends on your union. 
My belief is, that if you make a reason- 
able demand on the Government, it 
must succeed; but I own that I do 
not think you could obtain concessions 
from the Government — concessions 
which you manifest your power—I will 
not say to extort, but to obtain for 
yourselves. Whatever concessions you 
show your power to obtain for your- 
selves, you will obtain from the Govern- 
ment,” 


This was very flattering to the 
party, or it was meant to be so, and 
the conclusion to which it led the 
eloquent speaker ran thus— 

“If I am favoured with the hope of 
being able to assist in maintaining that 
union in our ranks which we have thus 
far maintained, I shall go forward 
cheerfully to discharge my part of the 
duty; and I shall endeavour to dis 
charge it in the spirit in which you 
wish it to be discharged, and with every 
hope of success.” 
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Mr. Gladstone is the blandest 
and smoothest of tempters, when 
nothing occurs to disturb his 
equanimity. His countenance 
beamed with satisfaction while the 
cheers which greeted his address 
rang through the House; but when 
silence was restored, and Mr. Locke 
ventured to propose that the In- 
struction to the Committee should 
go no further than to claim power 
to alter the law of rating, a cloud 
passed over his brow. Mr. Ayrton 
saw the threatening storm, and, 
like a true henchman, interfered 
to prevent further mischief. He 
counselled implicit obedience to 
the will of the leader, but he 
counselled in vain. Others besides 
Mr. Locke were dissatisfied with 
what they heard, and Mr, Clay 
spoke for them: “The best way is 
to go into committee, armed with 
such powers as may be necessary 
to turn a bad Bill into a good one.” 
“Tf the Instruction had been simply 
to confer powers on the Committee 
of dealing with a subject with 
which it could not deal without 
that power, I for one, and I believe 
every gentleman here, would have 
done nothing but accept it with 
pleasure.” “I give my opinion 
with the deepest sincerity that 
that Instruction is fatal to the Bill, 
whereas we might make a good Bill 
if we contented ourselves with the 
first line only.” 

In a moment the restraint which 
Mr, Gladstone had thus far put upon 
himself gave way. His eye flashed 
and his voice faltered as he ex- 
claimed: “Allow me to say, that 
it is totally impossible for me, un- 
der any circumstances and condi- 
tions whatever, to accept the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Clay. He says that 
we ought to content ourselves with 
asking for power to alter the law of 
rating. But so long as I am your 
leader, and I have the responsibility 
of that position, I must consider 
the ground on which I move. If I 
ask you to vote for an Instruction 
to alter the law of rating, what is 
that but placing you before the 
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Government as men in favour of 
limiting the suffrage in one direc- 
tion, without showing your readi- 
ness to enlarge it in another, and, 
therefore, without vindicating the 
grounds on which you act? I donot 
doubt the good intentions with 
which Mr, Clay’s suggestions were 
made, but I cannot accede to them.” 

We all know to what this im- 

assioned show of firmness led. 

r. Locke and Mr. Clay declined to 
be bullied. They kept to their 
determination not to obstruct the 
progress of a measure which they 
might desire to alter, but were not 
willing to defeat ; and Mr. Gladstone 
did—with no good grace, we allow 
—the very thing which he had 
assured his party that “it was 
totally impossible for him under 
any circumstances and conditions 
whatever” todo. The Instructions 
were withdrawn. 

Sulky and sore, this irritable 
man had, after this, no resource 
left except to give notice of an 
amendment, the very end and 
burden of which was to effect in 
committee what he had failed to 
bring about’ through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Coleridge and his 
resolutions. How the amendment 
was received, how debated, how 
settled, it is not necessary that we 
should describe; but a word or 
two on the condition to which 
parties are reduced by it, as well 
as on the tone which characterised 
a few of the most noteworthy 
speeches on either side, will not 
be out of place. 

Three speakers sitting on the 
Ministerial side made themselves 
conspicuous by the vigour with 
which they assailed the policy of 
their late chief. Lord Cranborne, 
rushing too soon into opposition, 
denounced the Ministerial mea- 
sure as radically mischievous, and 
declared his preference for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s amendment. He had even 
the doubtful taste to go so far as to 
express regret for having co-oper- 
ated in throwing out the Whig 
measure of last year. e 
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“T sometimes hear the Bill of last 
year mentioned with a feeling of regret, 
and perhaps of something like penitence 
(a laugh), for I feel that if we had 
accepted that offer perhaps I might not 
have been standing on this side of the 
House, but that the prospects of the 
British Constitution would have been 
a great deal brighter than they are 
now. (Hear.) I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that those who then urged us to 
resist that Bill had calculated in their 
own minds the course they intended to 
adopt. I have no doubt that a Bill 
such as that which has now been brought 
before the House was in the minds of 
the Heads of the Conservative party, 
but that owing to our misapprehension 
we have been bitterly disappointed, and 
the result is that we now find ourselves 
committed to a Bill which is in every 
sense more democratic than that which 
was introduced last year by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite.” 


There is something so ungener- 
ous in these insinuations, so unlike 
what might have been expected 
from a gentleman who had hardly 
laid down the responsibilities of 
office a fortnight, that they create 
a feeling which it is not easy to 
describe, and from the expression 
of which we therefore turn away. 
They are utterly without justifica- 
tion; and the reasoning, if such it 
deserves to be called, by which the 
speaker endeavoured to sustain 
them, broke down at every stage. 
How can corruption prevail to 
any extent among a constituency, 
the first requisite towards creat- 
ing which is, that every man claim- 
ing to vote shall have been two 
years resident in the same place? 
Will any candidate play the fool so 
egregiously as to take steps two 
years before an anticipated opening, 
for paying the rates of some hun- 
dreds or thousands of householders, 
most of whom occupy on a weekly 
tenure ;—few indeed on a tenure of 
greater extent than a month? Can 
any human being guess two years 
before the time when a vacancy 
shall occur anywhere, or how it is 
to be brought about ? Lord Cran- 
borne damaged - himself far more 
than he damaged the Government, 
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as well by the line of argument 
which he took up, as by the tone 
which pervaded it ; and his perora- 
tion was every way worthy of the 
reasoning which preceded it. 


“T cannot conceive any course more 
calculated to bring on us the dangers 
of democracy, a result which gentlemen 
on both sides of the House are equally 
anxious to avoid. It is for these rea- 
sons that it appears to me that I am 
bound to prefer the course recommended 
by the right hon. gentleman the mem- 
ber for South Lancashire to that of 
Her Majesty’s Government. (Cheers.) 
T don’t say the proposals of the right 
hon. gentlemen are such as, if made 
last year, I should have liked. (Minis- 
terial cheers.) I don’t say that they 
are proposals which in all respects I 
approve, but it is because they are 
pitted against others which seem to me 
to involve all the evils of democratic 
measures with none of their advantages, 
which seem pregnant with future irri- 
tation, and to give a cover for corrup- 
tion—it is on that account, and without 
concealing my regret that we have ar- 
rived at such a stage, that I am com- 
pelled to make that choice—that I feel 
bound to vote for the amendments, 
for I take them as a whole, which the 
right hon. gentleman has placed in your 
hands. (Cheers).” 

Lord Cranborne was _ spiteful 
and illogical. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, was simply 
ridiculous. He scarcely deserved 
the notice which Mr. Disraeli conde- 
scended to take of him, And Sir 
W. Heathcote, neither spiteful nor 
ridiculous, took up a - position 
which is, however, as little ten- 
able as that assumed by either 
Lord Cranborne or Mr. Hope. 
He dealt in sweeping assertions 


for which there is no ground, 
and joined the ranks of the 
enemy. Among the Liberals, on 


the other hand, there were several 
who dealt with the question before 
them in a manly and straight- 
forward manner. Mr. Roebuck 
was eminently one of these. Mr. 
Hibbert, the member for Oldham, 


was another. To Mr. Roebuck’s 
clear and analytical statement 
no reply was offered, for none 


could be given; and Mr. Hibbert 
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showed, on the authority of figures, 
that of the two proposals that of 
the Government was in spirit far 
more liberal than that advanced by 
the Opposition. Thus from side 
to side of the House a cross fire 
of argument was kept up, amid the 
smoke -and din of which it was 
impossible for the most skilled in 
such matters to guess how the 
debate would probably end. It 
was one of the most stormy as well 
as masterly forensic struggles that 
have occurred in a British Parlia- 
ment for many years. 

And now what has been its 
effect upon the state of parties? So 
far as the Conservatives are con- 
cerned, they have _ taken little 
hurt from it. Ten of their own 
men, and no more, went into the 
gallery against them; among whom, 
we rejoice to say, General Peel was 
not included. On the other hand, 
the defections from the Liberal side 
were both numerous and important, 
including many gentlemen whom 
it is as satisfactory for one party 
to receive into their body as it 
must be painful for the other to 
lose. Mr. Gladstone is, indeed, able 
to include again among his sup- 
porters Mr. Horsman, Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, and Mr. Lowe. We wish 
him joy of the aquisition, and ven- 
ture to express the hope that it 
may prove more enduring in time 
to come than it has been in times 
past. Mr. Lowe especially, after 
what occurred last year, cannot but 
feel grateful for the asylum which 
has been opened to him beside his 
old leader. If he did Mr. Gladstone 
some damage in 1866, he had served 
him well in 1859; and now throw- 
ing overboard all those scruples 
about reducing the franchise which 
operated to make him what he was 
twelve months ago, he goes in boldly 
for a five-pound rental. As to Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
these are what they have ever 
been. Hold out to them some pros- 
pect of place such as they think ade- 
quate to their merits, and they are 
yours to-day. Shut out the bright 
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vision and they go off from you to- 
morrow. Nothing could be more 
happy than Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s 
allusion to the state and prospects 
of the honourable member for 
Stroud :—“T congratulate the right 
hon. member for South Lancashire 
and the right hon. gentleman the 
member for Stroud that the one 
has found an additional follower, 
and that the other has at last found 
a leader. (Laughter.) The right 
hon. gentleman the member for 
Stroud has at last discovered that 
the amendment exactly resembles 
the Bill of last year, and he has, for 
once acknowledged that he was 
mistaken in the course he adopted 
in 1866 in repudiating the leader- 
ship of the nght hon. gentleman 
opposite. He has now found that 
submission was the better policy. 
(Cheers and laughter.)” Nor is Mr. 
Osborne less open to congratula- 
tion on the score of his ability to 
find or to invent mares’ nests when 
they are most needed. The little 
interlude with which he thought fit 
to preface the adjourned debate on 
the Reform Bill—his version of what 
passed between Colonel Taylor and 
Mr. Dillwyn in private conversa- 
tion, and the authority on which 
he rested it—these things are in 
every way worthy of the place 
which he fills in the estimation of 
a discerning public. Probably nei- 
ther he nor Mr. Stanley have as yet 
heard the last of it, notwithstand- 
ing their letters of explanation to 
the newspapers. 

The figures cut by Lord Cran- 
borne, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne are sad enough; but 
what shall we say of Mr. Gladstone? 
That he has fallen below what it 
was possible to imagine that any 
man so gifted could descend to; 
that he has made manifest to his 
party, and to the entire people of 
England, how unfit he is to take 
that place in the government of 
the country which public opinion 
scarcely a year ago had allotted to 
him. You cannot watch him while 
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a debate is going on without seeing 
that with him passsion overpowers 
reason. He starts up and sits 
down again, flings his arms about, 
and gives every indication, as often 
as an adversary hits hard, of feeling 
the wound deep in the very vitals. 
How insolent he was—for no other 
word will express the true state of 
the case—in his first assertion of 
unmitigated hostility to a measure 
not yet decldred! How arrogant 
in his threats to destroy or compel 
its withdrawal after the Bill had 
been submitted to the House, and 
the House had agreed to consider 
it! Whereishe now? In the very 
depths of despondency, eating his 
own heart because the Liberals in 
Parliament refuse to submit to his 
dictation, and writing to provincial 
agitators, particular members of Par- 
liament, as men are prone to write 
in whom personal mortification 
overshadows all sense of public 
duty. Mr. Gladstone will not, per- 
haps, after all that has passed, give us 
credit for speaking the truth when 
we say that we are exceedingly 
sorry for him. The dawn of his 
public career was one of the bright- 
est that for many a long day had 
broken upon the land. Year by 
year he seemed, for a while, more 
and more to command the respect 
and admiration of the country. 
And even after that declension from 
old principles began which has 
landed him at last in the mire 
where Mr. Bright and Mr. Beales wal- 
low, there were not wanting those 
among the admirers of his youth 
who clung to the persuasion that all 
would yet come right with him in the 
end. How entirely they who thus 
judged him erred in their judgment! 
For him there is no return to right 
reason. He is as completely under 
the. dominion of conviction at this 
moment as he was when he sat be- 
side Peel in 1842, and denounced 
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the faction of which he is now the 
chosen leader. For him we enter- 
tain sincere compassion. But it is 
not so in regard to his quondam 
colleagues in office, the Granvilles 
the Cavendishes, the Woods, the De 
Grays, and other Whig magnates, 
They deserve no pity, and none is 
wasted upon them. Into the pit 
which they dug for others they 
have themselves fallen; and there, 
unless we be much deceived, they 
will probably lie till the end of 
their generation. Indeed, their 
plight is so grotesquely ludicrous, 
that to think of it without laugh- 
ter is no easy matter. After mono- 
polising office for more than thirty 
years they are indignant that the 
Tories should supplant them in 
Downing Street even for a while. 
After trading thus long on the 
credulity of the people, they are 
furious because the hollowness of 
their professions is found out. A 
dozen or two of Liberals support 
Mr. Disraeli on the Bill, and every 
Whig-Radical newspaper opens full 
cry upon them, Why are the ‘Star’ 
and the ‘Telegraph’ and the ‘Daily 
News’ so tender of noticing the 
terms in which the chiefs of their 
party speak of the people now? 
Even Mr. Bright has changed his 
tone when persons inhabiting what 
he calls hovels come to be consider- 
ed. They are a mere residuum— 
the scum of the earth—of whom it 
is unworthy of the Legislature to 
take any account. Be it so. The 
Whigs have had their day. The 
country understands them better 
than it once did. The hollowness of 
their professions on the subject of 
Reform is seen and appreciated, and 
power to go on deluding is taken 
from them. 

We believe that the Ministerial 
a is in all its main features 
safe. 
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